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PUEFACE. 


TO  shew  that  one  supreme  eternal  God  created  the  uni- 
verse, and  by  His  ahiiighty  liat,  spake  all  worlds  into  ex- 
istence, with  all  beings  that  inhabit  them  ;  that  His  super- 
intending providence  preserves  and  governs  all  things,  that 
His  wisdom  regulates  and  controuls  all  events,  that  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  largest,  are  eqi'.allj  the  objects  of 
His  care  ;  "  not  a  sparrow  fallcth  to  the  ground  without 
His  notice,  and  even  the  hairs  of  our  heads  are  all  num- 
bered," was  the  great  object  of  my  Sketches  of  Universal 
History. 

To  illustrate  this  great  truth,  1  have  there  traced  tlie 
history  of  the  family  of  man,  from  the  creation  to  the  ilood, 
and  from  the  flood  down  to  the  present  time,  and  shewn 
the  special  government  of  God,  as  displayed  to  the  world, 
in  the  rise  and  fall  of  states  and  empires  :  all  which  events 
liave  fulfilled  a  succession  of  genera!  as  well  as  particu- 
lar prophecies,  predicted  by  the  prophets,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years  before  they  were  accomplished. 

To  shew  the  same  superintending  power,  wisdom,  and 
government  of  God,  in  planting  his'church  in  this  wilder- 
ness of  the  west,  and  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  a  grc^t 
nation,  which  has  grown  up  and  taken  its  rank, amongst 
the  free  and  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth,  is  also  the 
great  design  of  this  work. 

To  illustrate  this  design,  I  have  traced  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  navigation,  by  the  way  of  Introductory  Ptemarks, 
through  a  period  of  about  3500  years,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  ;  the  settlement  of 
Hispaniola,  and  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  by  Cortes 
and  Pizarro. 
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I  have  also  traced  the  causes  that  led  to,  and  promoted 
the  settlement  of  America,  in  the  discovery  of  the  marin- 
er's compass,  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  and  the  rise  of 
the  reformation  in  Europe  under  John  Wickliffe,  and  the 
art  ofprinting,  and  shewn  how  God  caused  this  coincidence 
of  events,  to  promote  his  great  designs  in  the  settlement  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  executing  this  plan,  I  have  commenced  the  work  with 
the  discovery  of  North  America,  and  the  settlement  of 
New-England,  and  carried  forward  the  five  New-England 
States,  both  individually  and  collectively,  in  the  first  vol- 
ume, down  to  the  peace  of  1763,  because  this  cofifederacy 
became  more  immediately  involved  in  the  wars  with  the 
French  and  Indians,  in  Canada  and  Nova-Scotia. 

I  have  commenced  the  second  volume,  with  the  discov- 
ery and  settlement  of  the  States  south  of  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er, and  carried  them  forward,  both  individually  and  collect- 
ively, down  to  the  peace  of  17G3,  because  they  became 
more  immediately  involved  in  the  wars  of  the  west  and 
south. 

I  have  commenced  the  third  volume  with  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  declaration  of 
independence,  from  which  eventful  epoch,  the  United 
States  are  carried  forward  collectively,  in  their  national 
character,  down  to  the  present  time.  The  western  States 
are  considered  in  their  place,  as  they  became  incorpora- 
ted with  the  nation,  with  a  general  sketch  of  their  rise  and 
progress. 

With  a  steady  eye  to  the  special  designs  of  God  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  great  nation,  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
and  in  bringing  forward  the  United  States  to  that  elevated 
rank  they  now  possess  amongst  the  free  and  enlightened 
nations  of  the  earth,  so  f;ii  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
these  designs ;  as  well  as  to  promote  the  best  good  of  my 
country,   1  have  entered  upon  the  arduous  labours  before 
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me;  and  have  prosecuted  my  purpose  with  an  unbiassed  en- 
quiry after  truth,  and  a  faithful  narrative  of  facts,  without 
regarding  the  sentiments  of  any  man  or  set  of  men,  either 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  j  but  with  the  profoundest  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  the  wise  and  good  of  whatever  name  or 
station. 

Those  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  institutions  of 
our  fathers,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  originated  in  the  Puritan  Church,  and  were  un- 
known to  any  former  age  of  the  world,  and  have  never 
been  enjoyed  by  any  other  people,  either  before  or  since, 
and  probably  never  will  be  until  the  great  millennial  day. 

Driven  into  exile  by  the  persecutions  of  their  own  country, 
our  fathers  planted  the  pure  principles  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  wilds  of  America,  in  their  civil  and  religious,  and  lite- 
rary institutions,  and  these  combined,  became  the  palladi- 
um of  the  church  in  the  wilderoess,  and  have  now  become 
the  palladium  of  the  nation. 

The  almost  perpetual  wars  that  harrassed  and  distressed 
the  early  settlements  in  America,  led  the  colonies  to  feel 
their  mutual  dependence,  and  cultivate  that  mutual  inter- 
course with  each  other,  that  became  necessary  for  mutual 
support  and  defence  ;  this  led  to  a  general  diffusion  of 
these  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  until  they  be- 
came incorporated  with  all  the  other  colonial  governments, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  national  government 
which  the  United  States  now  enjoy  ;  which  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  ages,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

In  treating  of  the  causes  that  led  to,  as  well  as  the  caus- 
es that  promoted  the  settlement  of,  the  United  States,  in 
their  incipient  stages,  I  have  shewn  in  minute  detail,  who 
were  the  enemies  of  these  civil  and  religious  principles 
that  form  the  basis  of  the  American  character  and  go- 
vernment,  and   how  by  their  cruel  and  unrelenting  per- 
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secutions  they  strove  to  destroy  them  in  their  infancy,  and 
blot  them  out  from  the  world  ;  also  how  God  caused  this 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  overruled  the  whole  for  the 
best  good  of  his  church,  and  the  best  interest  of  this  nation. 

Infidelity,'  also,  during  the  French  revolution,  raised  the 
standard  of  persecution,  and  with  her  thousand  wiles  sought 
to  overtiirow  the  wise  and  virtuous  institutions  of  our  fa- 
thers, and  thus  destroy  the  churcli  in  the  wilderness,  and 
even  the  government  itself,  that  glory  of  the  nation  ;  but 
even  this  refuge  of  lies,  God  has  swept  away,  and  caused 
it  to  become  the  instrument  of  strength  and  support  to , 
that  very  government  she  had  plotted  to  destroy. 

In  tracing  those  successive  events,  that  have  rolled  on 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  their  national  union,  inde- 
pendence, and  glory,  I  have  noticed  that  succession  of  he- 
roes, statesmen,  and  divines,  whose  joint  co-operations, 
under  God,  have  rendered  them  the  instruments  of  carry- 
ing forward  the  work.  Those  illustrious  characters  have 
acted  well  their  parts  in  this  glorious  drama,  and  most  of 
them  have  passed  off  the  stage  :  but  their  illustrious  deeds 
are  recorded  in  the  temple  of  immortal  fame,  and  their 
names  can  never  die. 

Religion,  patriotism,  and  valour,  supported  by  industry 
and  economy,  joined  to  resolution,  perseverance, and  enter- 
prise, marked  the  characters  of  our  fathers.  These  virtues 
combined,  made  this  wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose,  and 
this  savage  desert  become  vocal  with  the  praises  of  our 
God  :  led  them  to  resolve,  that  as  the  Bible  was  the  stand- 
ard of  their  faith  and  practice,  they  would  take  the  Bible 
for  the  standard  of  their  civil  government,  until  they  could 
IJnd  a  better. 

Under  this  standard,  they  planted  a  system  of  civil,  reli- 
gious, and  literary  institutions,  the  most  free,  pure,  and 
perfect  ever  before  known  ;  protected  by  a  system  of  mili- 
tary discipline,  the  most  independent  in  that  all  important 
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military  principle,  true  merit,  ever  before  witnessed  :  the 
whole  supported  by  that  balance  of  power  in  the  three  de- 
Dartmcnts  of  government,  im/ino2/;«  to  all  former  republics  : 
a  balance  of  power  which  originated  in  the  Saxton  Hep- 
tarchy, in  the  fifth  century  ;  was  greatly  improved  by  Al- 
fred the  Great,  in  the  ninth  century,  and  has  been  com- 
pleted in  America.  Upon  this  in  estimable  basis  stands  the 
illustrious  republic  of  United  America.  The  success  of 
these  systems  stands  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  time,  and  so 
long  as  they  are  preserved  in  their  purity,  will  continue 
to  stand  unrivalled  until  they  shall  be  eclipsed  by  the  glo- 
ries of  the  great  miilenial  day. 

All  the  literature  of  the  ancients,.together  with  the  ex- 
tensive improvements  of  the  moderns,  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, have  flourished  in  America,  and  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed the  learning  of  Europe. 

The  manufactures  of  America  are  yet  in  their  infancy  ; 
although  her  improvements  have  been  flattering,  she  can 
never  excel,  so  long  as  an  unbounded  forest  invites  to  dis- 
tant enterprise,  and  promises  a  rich  reward  to  the  hardy 
sons  of  labour. 

The  agriculture  of  America,  has  kept  pace  with  her  gen- 
eral improvements ;  her  inventive  genius  shines  conspicu- 
ous ;  and  her  enterprise  on  the  ocean,  has  rendered  her 
the  second  commercial  nation  in  the  world. 

Her  naval  glory  stands  unrivalled,  and  the  late  war  with 
England,  has  evinced  to  the  world,  that  America  has  strip- 
ped the  laurel  from  the  brow  of  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

The  most  distinguished  features  in  the  American  charac- 
ter, are  displayed  in  that  unshaken  virtue,  which  formed 
her  national  republican  compact  :  a  compact  which  has  so 
balanced,  the  independent  sovereignties  of  the  several 
states,  as. to  give  the  most  flattering  assurances  that  states 
may  be  tr^ultiplied  to  any  extent,  even  to  o^verspread  the 
whple  northern  continent,  and  yet   our  free  elective  gov- 
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ernment  be  supported,  and  the  free  and  independent  repub- 
lics be  preserved. 

Let  every  American  bherish  the  rehgion  and  virtues  of 
our  forefathers  ;  cultivate  and  preserve  their  habits,  man- 
ners, and  customs,  together  with  their  wise  and  virtuous 
institutions  ;  remembering  that  these  are  the  basis  of  all 
our  boasted  acquirements  and  enjoyments  ;  that  when  we 
abandon  these,  we  abandon  the  God  of  our  fathers,  the 
vine  which  he  has  planted,  and  desert  the  standard  of  the 
church  in  the  wilderness.  We  may  then  take  up  our  lamen- 
tation, with  an  eternal  adieu  to  all  our  greatness,  to  all  our 
peace,  to  all  our  boasted  enjoyments.  We  shall  then  add 
one  more  example  to  the  many  already  gone  before  us,  that 
republican  liberty,  without  virtue,  is  death.  We  shall  then 
have  a  master,  and  that  master  must  be  a  despot. 

N.  B.  I  shall  insert  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  a  list  of 
the  numerous  authorities  I  have  consulted,  in  compiling 
this  work. 

Wethersfield,  (Conn.)  Oct.  24,  182.0. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

As  the  return  of  the  family  of  Abraham  to  the  land  of 
{heir  fathers,  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  events  of  antiquity  ;  so,  in 
the  same  point  of  view,  the  emigrations  of  the  first  settlers 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  land  of  their  fathers,  to  plant 
the  Church  in  the  v/ilds  of  America,  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  events  amongst  the  mod- 
erns. The  first,  to  open  the  way  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  as  displayed  in  the  formation,  and  government  of 
the  Jewish  Church  ;  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  first 
advent  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  second  to  open  the  way  for 
the  true  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  displayed  in  his 
Gospel,  by  planting  a  pure  Church,  which  might  prepare 
the  way  for  his  second  advent. 

Had  Moses  attempted  to  detail  the  occurrences,  and. 
events  of  the  Jewish  Church,  minutely,  in  their  journey- 
ings  in  the  wilderness,  or  in  their  possessing  the  promised 
land,  it  would  have  destroyed  the  beauty  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  and  important  narratives  that  has  ever 
appeared.  Should  I  attempt  to  detail,  minutely,  the  occur- 
rences and  events,  that  awaited  the  Pilgrims  of  America, 
in  possessing  this  modern  Canaan,  it  would  mar  the  beau- 
ty of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  subjects  in 
modern  story.  The  wisdom  of  the  Divine  plan  in  select- 
ing his  church  from  the  persecutions  of  modern  Egypt, 
together  with  the  most  prominent  characters,  and  events. 
Vol.  L  2 
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that  became  the  immediate  instruments  of  his  purpose, 
shall  be  mj  only  guide  in  this  Narrative,  To  open  this 
vast  field  tothe  minds,  and  hearts  of  my  readers,  it  will  be- 
come necassary  to  trace  the  historic  page,  and  unfold  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  discovery,  and  promoted  the  settle- 
ment of  America  ;  but  particularly  New-England,  and  th<^ 
United  States. 


ORIGIN    OF    NAVIGATION. 

A  spirit  of  commerce,  and  naval  enterprise,  commenced 
with  the  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  as  early  as  two  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ ;  this  opened  the  way  for  the 
Egyptian  Colony  which  Cadmus  led  into  Greece  ;  where, 
in  about  300  years  after,  it  led  to  the  expedition  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts to  Cholchos,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece  ;  which 
opened  the  way  for  the  commerce  of  Greece,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  future  naval  glory.  The  ships  of  Greece 
bore  her  heroes  to  the  Trojan  War,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  2900.  About  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, it  extended  from  Phoenicia,  into  Africa  ;  and  the 
ships  of  Tyre  planted  the  Colony  of  Carthage.  In  about 
500  years  after  this,  it  extended  from  Troy,  in  Asia,  into 
Europe,  and  planted  the  Roman  State  ;  and  in  about  500 
years  after  this,  it  opened  the  contest  for  the  Island  of 
Sicily,  between  the  rival  States  of  Carthage,  and  Rome  ; 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  naval  glory  of  Rome,  and 
all  her  future  conquests. 

During  this  long  period  of  naval  enterprise,  and  adven- 
ture, for  about  1 800 ;  years  open  boats,  or  gallies,  that  could 
be  managed  with  rowers,  as  well  as  sails,  were  the  only 
ships,  known,  or  in  use,  and  all  their  expeditions  were 
conducted  along  the  shores  of  such  seas  as  they  explored, 
without  daring  to  loose  sight  of  land  ;  and  this  continued 
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down  to  the  first  of  the  14th  century,  when  Goya  discov- 
ered the  secrets  of  magnetism,  and  taught  the  use  of  thf 
mariner's  compass.  Although  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean had  been  fully  explored,  the  continent  of  Africa 
had  been  circumnavigated,  and  the  shores  of  Europe  were 
extensively  known,  under  this  coasting  adventure  ;  yet  it 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  commencement  of  the  refor- 
mation under  John  Wickliffe,  and  the  art  of  printing,  were 
simultaneous  with  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, and  that  these  combined,  opened  the  way  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  into  the  New  World,  and  planted  the 
Puritan  church  in  the  wilderness  of  the  west. 


DISCOVERY  OP  COLUMBUS. 


«»f;lN  1492,  (about  one  whole  century  after  Goya  had  un- 
folded the  secrets  of  magnetism,  and  taught  the  use  of  the 
mariner's  compass,)  Christopher  Columbus,  traversed  the 
vast  ocean  of  the  Atlantic,  and  opened  a  new  world  to  the 
lamily  of  man.  The  coincident  circumstances  attending 
this  wonderful  adventure,  are  worthy  of  notice  ;  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  great  plan  of  Infinite  Wisdom  in  opening  a  high- 
zoay  into  the  west,  and  into  the  east,  about  the  same  time.  The 
first  to  prepare  an  assylumforhis  afflicted,  persecuted  church, 
and  the  other  to  furnish  means  to  support,  and  protect  her  in 
her  remote  retreat. — This  Genoese  pilot  was  well  skilled  in 
the  science  of  navigation,  and  well  versed  in  the  sciences 
of  astronomy  and  geography,  for  that  age  ;  and  fully  persua- 
ded in  his  own  mind,  that  a  large  body  of  land  must  be 
situated  in  the  regions  of  the  west,  in  order  to  give  the 
earth  that  balance,  which  was  absolutely  necessary,  to  pre- 
serve that  equable  motion,  which  marked  her  diurnal  ro- 
tation.    To  ascertain  this  fact,  he  formed  the  plan  of  ex- 
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ploring  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  quest  of  this  unknown  Cou- 
tinent.  To  effect  this,  it  hecame  necessary  to  obtain  ships, 
and  men,  and  money  ;  and  to  obtain  them,  he  offered  his 
services,  first  to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  (his  own  country,) 
where  his  scheme  was  treated  as  visionary,  and  disregard- 
ed ;  he  next  offered  his  services  to  Portugal  ;  but  without 
success  ;  next  to  Spain  ;  but  without  success ;  next  he  sent 
his  brother  Bartholomew  to  tender  his  services  to  the 
king  of  England  ;  but  his  brother  was  shipwrecked  on  his 
passage,  which  delayed  the  application  for  several  years  ; 
and  when  application  was  made  to  the  king,  (then  Henry 
VII.)  he  gave  no  countenance  to  the  adventure. 

This  was  a  dark  and  ignorant  age,  when  the  earth  was 
considered  as  flat  as  a  trencher,  and  the  famous  Italian  as- 
tronomer, Galileo,  was  denounced  as  a  heretic,  by  the  Ro- 
mish Inquisition,  for  asserting,  "  that  the  earth  was  round," 
and  constrained  to  abjure  his  error,  to  save  his  life.  This 
superstition  and  igHorance,  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Princes  of  the  age  ;  but  this  glorious  adventure  has  opened 
the  way  for  me  to  entwine  o^je  more  laurel  round  the  Aroa" 
of  woman. 

Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  was  deaf  to  the  views  of  Col- 
umbus ;  but  Isabella  his  quten,  listened  to  his  narrative  ; 
her  capacious  mind  saw  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  enterprise,  and  gave  Columbus  a  gracious 
reception ;  she  pawned  her  jewels  to  raise  money  for  the  0C'= 
casion,  and  thus  with  the  assistance  of  her  husband,  fit- 
ted out  three  small  vessels  ;  gave  Columbus  the  command  ; 
and  he  set  sail  into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  west.  To 
recount  the  perils  of  the  voyage,  the  dangers  of  the  seas, 
the  mutiny  of  his  sailors,  their  conflicting  passions  that 
threatened  his  life,  and  pressed  him  to  return  ;  the  fa- 
tigues of  anxious  cares,  sleepless  nights,  and  constant 
watchings,  that  distressed  his  mind,  and  wasted  his  health, 
upon  this  long,  this  interesting  voyage  ;  would  exceed  the. 
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iimits  of  this  work.  All  these  he  endured,  with  a  steady- 
eye  to  the  great  object  before  him  ;  and  on  the  1 1th  of 
October,  1492,  he  discovered  land,  that  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  which  he  called  St.  Salvador, 
(in  allusion  to  his  wonderful  preservation.)  and  after  vis- 
iting the  Islands  of  Cuba,  and  Hispaniola,  he  shipped  on 
board  several  of  the  natives ;  planted  a  little  colony  in  the 
island,  and  returned  to  Spain. 

To  relate  the  perils,  and  distresses  he  endured,  when 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  on  his  return  to  Spain  ;  to 
express  the  anxiety  he  felt  lest,  the  knowledge  of  the  New 
World  should  be  buried  with  him,  forever,  in  the  tempes- 
tuous deep  ;  or  recount  the  joy  that  greeted  his  return  to 
Spain,  the  honors  bestowed  upoa  him  by  his  benefactress, 
and  her  illustrious  prince  5  will  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
work  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  modesty  with  which  Colum- 
bus disclosed  his  adventures,  the  riches  of  the  west,  and 
the  character  of  the  natives,  drew  upon  himself  universal 
admiration,  and  applause. 

To  recount  the  interesting  scene,  that  drew  the  people 
in  vast  crowds,  to  view  with  wonder,  and  admiration  those 
tawney  children  of  the  New-World  ;  to  paint  the  solemn, 
ity  of  that  scene,  that  saw  them  initated  into  the  Christian 
Church,  and  witnessed  the  solemnity  of  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  ;  or  paint  the  joy  of  the  Church,  in  the  prospect 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  about  "  to  have  the  heathen  for 
*  his  inheretance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
'  his  possession,"  will  also  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  : 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  Pope  Alexander  VI.  as  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thus  possessing  a  spiritual  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  earth,  guaranteed  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  all  the 
discoveries  Columbus  had  made,  or  should  hereafter 
make  ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  this,  his  illustrious  patrons 
furnished  him  with  another  fleet,  consisting  of  seventeen 
ships ;  carrying  a  Colony  of  fifteen  hundred  persons,  com- 
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posed  of  many  families  of  noble  birth,  as  well  as  of  all 
classes  ;  and  several  monks,  and  friars,  under  the  Father 
Boyle,  (a  monk  of  Catalonia,)  whose  object  was,  to  gather 
the  heathen  of  the  New-World  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church. 

Thus  provided,  Columbus  set  sail  from  the  Bay  of  Ca- 
diz, on  the  25th  of  Sept.  and  on  the  26th  of  Nov.  he  made 
o>  e  of  the  Caribbe  islands  ;  from  thence  he  touched  at  the 
several  Islands  that  lay  in  his  way  to  his  little  Colony  at 
Hispaniola. — But  what  must  have  been  his  grief,  and  sur- 
prise, when  he  found  nothing  remaining  of  the  Colony  ; 
but  their  tattered  clothes,  broken  arms,  and  demolished  fort ; 
and  those  natives  who  had  been  so  cordial  on  his  former 
voyage,  now  fled,  and  shunned  his  approach,  with  guilt  and 
fear.  The  Chief,  Guacanahari,  who  had  been  formerly  so 
cordial  in  his  friendship  ;  now  did  not  appear ;  and  all  was 
mystery,  and  gloom ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  gloom,  a 
brother  of  Guacanahari  appeared,  and  disclosed  the  facts 
that  lay  concealed  in  mystery. 

These  facts  laid  open  scenes  too  black  to  be  recorded, 
scenes  on  which  the  avarice,  and  debaucheries  of  the  Span- 
iards hud  been  so  gross,  and  oppressive  that  the  Natives  were 
constrained  to  rise  in  defence  of  rights  they  held  most  dear, 
aiid  revenge  themselves  on  their  enemies,  and  extermin- 
ate the  Colony. — Columbus  credited  the  reports,  very 
readily,  from  the  knowledge  he  had  of  their  characters  ; 
passed  over  the  affair  in  silence,  and  proceeded  to  lay  out, 
and  found  a  city,  which  he  called  Isabella,  in  honor  of  his 
illustrious  patroness.  To  recount  the  labours  of  this  un- 
dertaking, or  the  several  adventures  of  this  perilous  voy- 
age, will  not  coiV.e  within  the  limits  of  this  work  ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  after  having  subdued  the  Island  of  Hispan- 
iola, by  force  of  arms,  and  collected  vast  treasures  from 
the  Natives,  he  appointed  his  brother  Bartholomew,  Lieut. 
Gen.  and  Francis  Roldan,  Chief  Justice,  and  amidst  a  jealous 
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persecuting  faction,  once  more  set  sail  for  Spain,  in  the 
year  1496. — Columbus  arrived  safe  (after   experiencing 
the  privations,  and  distresses  of  a  three  month's  voyage  ;) 
and  presented  himself  at  Court,  where  he  was  received  by 
his  sovereigns,  with  all  that  honor,  and  respect  due  to  his 
character,  and  his  services  ;  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  his 
friends,  and  the  inexpressible  mortification  of  his  enemies. 
Delighted  with  the  treasures  of  gold,  and  other  valua- 
bles, which  Columbus  displayed  at  Court,  and  flushed  with 
the  idea  of  opening  the  bowels  of  a  new  world,  and  filling 
Spain  with  its  riches,  and  bringing  the  natives  into  subjec- 
tion by  their  power ;  they  hastened  to  prepare  another  ex- 
pedition for  Columbus,  that  might  forward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  their  wishes  ; — but  this   expedition  was  slow, 
his  enemies  were  malicious,  and  their  arts  wrought  secret- 
ly, and  plotted  mischief,  and  ruin. — Thus  two  years  were 
wasted  in  preparing  the  third  expedition,  and  at  last  he  set 
sail  with  six  small  vessels,  and  steering  a  more  southern 
course  than  before,  he  discovered  the  Island  of  Trinidad, 
on  the  coast  of   Guiana,  in   South  America ;  near   the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oronoco. — When  Columbus  discovered 
this  majestic  stream,  he  knew  at  once,  that  an  island  could 
not  support  such  a  river,  and  justly  concluded  that  he  had 
found  the   long  sought   for  Continent.     He  landed,    and 
found  the  natives,  resembled  the  natives    of  Hispaniola, 
in  their  appearance,  and  manners,  as  well  as  in  their  orna- 
ments of  gold ;  and  this  led  him  to  explore  the  country  in 
quest  of  the  precious  metals.     The  more  he  explored  the 
country,  the    more  he  was  delighted  with  its  riches,  and 
beauties,  and  the  more  anxious  he  was  to  continue  in  it ; 
but  the  impatience  of  his  crew  hurried  him  away  to  His- 
paniola,  where  he  found  his  Colony  in  a  state  of  wretch- 
edness,   and    confusion.      Their    indolence    had    almost 
brought  them  to  ruin,  and  a  mutiny  against  their  Govern- 
or, had  thrown  them  into  great  distress,  and  their  oppre«- 
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sion  of  the  natives,  had  converted  their  friendship  into 
hatred  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  distress,  Columbus 
found  work  of  importance,  to  restore  order,  and  save  his 
Colony  from  total  ruin.  This  he  effected  by  his  good 
management,  and  -lispatched  a  ship  to  Spain  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  new  discoveries,  as  well  as  the  perilous  situ- 
ation of  the  Colony,  and  accused  some  of  the  leaders  in 
the  conspiracy.  This  commenced  open  war,  they  in  their 
turn  accused  each  other,  and  accused  him  ;  all  which  led 
to  serious  consequences. 

The  Bishop  of  Badajos,  who  had  hitherto  been  at  the 
head  of  his  enemies,  now  appeared  openly,  and  accused 
him  to  the  Queen,  and  obtained  a  commission  for  Francis 
Bovadilla,  a  Knight  af  Calatrava,  to  repair  to  Hispaniola. 
with  full  powers  to  enquire  into  the  administration  of  Co- 
lumbus •,  and  if  he  should  find  him  guilty,  to  supercede  him, 
and  take  possession.  Here  was  a  bounty  on  knavery ; 
although  all  was  quiet  in  the  government,  on  the  arrival  of 
Bovadilla  ;  yet  he  seized  on  the  Governor's  house,  in  his 
absence  -,  and  next  ordered  Columbus  to  be  seized,  loaded 
wit!)  irons,  and  sent  to  Spain.  To  pursue  this  scene  of 
the  blackest  ingratitude,  and  disclose  the  sufferings  of  the 
body,  and  tortures  of  the  mind,  through  which  Columbus 
passed,  on  his  way  to  Spain,  or  in  his  treatment  after  his 
return,  exceed  the  limits  of  my  pen.  He  repaired  to  court, 
by  the  invitation,  and  assistance  of  his  soverigns  ;  and  by 
his  pathetic,  and  dignified  defence,  supported  his  innocence^ 
and  his  integrity,  and  procured  the  removal,  and  disgrace  of 
Bovadilla ;  yet  he  saw  another  (Nicholas  Avando,  a  Knignt 
of  the  military  order  of  Alcantara)  appointed  to  succeed 
him  in  his  government.  Stung  with  the  keenest  sensibil- 
ities, he  determined  to  recover  his  misfortunes,  if  pos. 
sible ;  accordingly  he  availed  himself  of  the  successful 
voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama  to  the  East  Indies,*  andperswad^ 

*  This  took  place  at  this  time,  1499. 
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cd  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  an  ocean  lay  between  his 
new  continent,  and  the  East  Indies  ;  and  that  a  passage 
might  be  found  across,  whcie  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  now  is ; 
and  that  if  they  would  furnish  him  with  ships,  he  (old  as 
he  was)  would  undertake  the  voyage.  They  listened  to 
his  proposal,  furnished  four  small  vessels  of  60  or  70  tons, 
and  he  set  sail,  with  his  brother,  Bartholomew,  and  his 
son  :  and  on  his  passage,  touched  at  his  old  government,  at 
Hispaniola,  to  repair,  or  exchange  his  leaky  vessel ;  but 
here  he  was  refused  entrance,  by  the  new  Governor  ;  and 
the  fleet  which  brought  out  the  new  Governor,  was  now 
ready  to  sail  for  Spain,  with  Bovadilla,  and  others  of  his 
enemies,  and  accusers  ;  and  notwithstanding  he  admonish- 
ed them  of  an  approaching  hurricane,  yet  they  disregard- 
ed ;  set  sail,  and  were  all  lost. 

Columbus  prosecuted  his  voyage,  and  made  several  im- 
portant discoveries,  particularly  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios,  and 
all  the  coast,  to  the  beautiful  port,  or  harbour  upon  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  which  he  called  Porto  Bello.  He  at- 
tempted to  leave  his  brother,  with  a  Colony,  here,  and  re- 
turn to  Spain  ;  but  the  mutiny  of  his  own  people,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  prevented  ;  and  he  set  sail  on  his 
return ;  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  lost  all  his  vessels, 
and  was  cast  on  shore  upon  an  island, ■*"  remote  from  his 
former  settlement,  where  he  gave  up  all  as  lost ;  ever 
fruitful  in  expedients,  he  procured  of  the  natives  two  ca- 
noes, and  Mendiz  and  Fieschi,  two  of  his  trusty  friends,  set 
sail  for  Hispaniola,  (an  adventure  that  perhaps  no  other 
men  would  liave  dared  to  attempt,)  and  in  two  days 
they  traversed  the  ocean,  more  than  thirty  leagues,  and 
arrived  safe  at  Hispaniola  ;  here  the  sulferings  of  Colum- 
bus were  again  renewed  :  instead  of  that  kind,  hospitable 
treatment,  due  to  him  as  an    unfortunate  stranger,  (not  to 
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say  friend,  and  countryman,  in  the  service  of  tiie  sanu. 
king;  but  much  more,  the  discoverer  of  the  Nevv^  World, 
and  first  planter  of  the  Colony  of  that  island)  Ovando,  the 
Governor,denied  him  the  rights  of  hospiality,  forbade  him 
to  set  his  foot  upon  the  island.  Deaf  to  the  intreaties  o^ 
tlie  friends  of  Columbus,  for  more  than  eight  months  Ovan- 
do kept  him  and  his  people  in  a  remote  and  solitary  island, 
amongst  the  savages,  vrhere  danger,  and  distress,  were  their 
only  companions.  Stung  with  remorse,  and  impatient,  at 
such  barbarity,  his  sailors  charged  him  with  being  the  au- 
thor of  all  their  suiFe rings ;  rose  in  mutiny  ;  seized  his  ca- 
noes,whichhehad  bought  of  the  natives  and  abandoning  him 
to  his  fate,  removed  to  a  remote  part  of  the  island.  Thus 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  savages,  with  the  few  friends  that  re- 
mained, he  soon  found  the  friendly  aid  of  these  savages 
begin  to  abate,  and  discovered  their  impatience  for  his 
departure,  by  the  sparing  supplies  of  food  they  brought  in, 
and  the  increased  coldness  in  their  deportment.  Alarmed 
for  his  safety,  Columbus  resorted  to  a  new  expedient,  to 
recover  the  affections,  and  aid  of  the  natives  ;  he  foretold 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  upon  a  certain  day  ;  and  when  the 
event  took  place,  he  took  advantage  of  their  surprise,  and 
astonishment,  and  told  them,  that  the  Great  Spirit  thus 
shewed  his  anger,  at  their  unkind  treatment  of  his  children, 
in  withholding  their  necessary  support ;  this  had  the  desired 
clTcct,  and  restored  him  to  all  their  former  expressions  of 
kindness.  This  evil  being  removed,  a  new  scene  of  trou- 
bles sprang  up,  which  summoned  all  his  address,  and  forti- 
tude. The  mutineers,  pressed  with  hunger,  and  want, 
marched  in  a  body  to  satiate  their  vengeance,  in  the  blood  of 
their  commander  ;  and  as  they  approached  his  habitation, 
they  descried  a  sail,  standing  over  towards  the  island.  The 
rage  of  the  mutineers,  and  despair  of  Columbus,  and  his 
friends,  were  turned  into  joy.  The  sail  approached  the 
shore,   the    captain    landed,    and   brought  a    letter  from 
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OvaiiJo,  Governor  of  Hispariiola,  informing  liim,  that  hi? 
friends,  Mendez,  and  Fieschi  had  arrived  safe  in  their  ca- 
noes, after  a  severe  and  distressing  passage,  and  express- 
ing his  condolence  for  his  misfortunes,  &c.  The  captain 
returned  to  his  vessel,  set  sail,  and  abandoned  him  to  his 
fate.  To  express  the  astonishment,  and  mortification  of 
Columbus,  at  this  unprecedented  act  of  barbarity,  would 
exceed  the  powers  of  my  pen  ;  but  how  shall  I  express  the 
tortures  of  his  mind,  when  both  his  friends  and  his  enemies, 
rose  in  the  violence  of  their  passions,  and  threatened  him 
with  instant  death,  as  the  author  of  all  their  troubles,  and 
calamities.  Ever  fruitful  in  expedients,  Columbus  turned 
this  flagrant  insult  of  Ovando  to  his  own  advantage.  He 
stated,  that  the  reason  why  the  vessel  departed  so  sudden- 
ly, was,  because  she  could  not  carry  off  ail  the  company. 
and  he  would  not  depart,  until  every  man  was  provided  for. 
and  removed  ;  but  that  the  captain  would  soon  return, 
with  more  help,  and  take  them  all  down  to  Hispaniola. 
This  changed  the  scene,  and  their  rage  was  turned  into 
peace,  gratitude,  and  friendship. 

At  this  eventful  moment,  the  mutineers  began  the  at- 
tack upon  Columbus,  and  his  friends  ;  but  were  repulsed, 
and  driven  off,  after  a  short,  but  sharp  conflict,  in  which 
their  leader  was  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  Alarmed 
for  their  own  safety,  and  for  the  fate  of  their  leader,  they 
were  stung  with  remorse,  laid  down  their  arms,  submitted 
to  their  old  commander,  and  bound  themselves,  by  the  sol- 
emnity of  their  oaths,  to  be  quiet,  submissive,  and  obe- 
dient to  his  commands. 

At  this  eventful  moment  the  ships  arrived  from  Ovando, 
and  conveyed  them  all  to  Hispaniola,  where  they  were 
hospitably  treated,  and  promised  a  speedy  return  to  Spain.  " 
On  the  12th  of 'November,  1504,  Columbus  and  his  peo- 
ple, with  two  ships,  set  sail  for  Spain  ;  again  they  were 
overtaken    with  a  violent  storm  :  one  vessel  was  driven 
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back  to  St.  Domingo,  and  the  other,  in  which  he  himseU* 
sailed,  was  dismasted,  driven  more  than  seven  hundred 
leagues,  under  jury  masts,  and  at  length  made  the  port  of 
St.  Lucar  ;  v^^here  he  learnt,  to  his  inexpressible  grief,  tiiat 
«jueen  Isabella,  his  friend,  and  patroness,  had  died  on  the 
9th  of  November;  and  thus  he  saw  himself  again,  aban- 
doned to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  As  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage,  Columbus  with 
despair  on  his  countenance,  and  despair  in  his  heart,  re- 
paired to  court ;  but  here  the  powers  of  language  are 
lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  subject:  deaf  to  the  princi- 
ples of  gratitude,  of  benevolence,  and  even  humanity  ; 
Ferdinand  received  him  coolly,  amused  him  with  promises, 
that  neither  administered  to  his  necessities,  nor  cheered 
his  drooping  spirits  ;  but  fixed  on  his  distressed  soul,  that 
despair,  which  had  wasted  his  spirits,  and  now  began  to 
waste  his  health;  and  under  the  pressure  of  all  these  com- 
bined, he  sank  a  victim  of  persecution,  into  the  arms  of 
death,  ii*  the  city  of  Valadolid,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1506, 
aged  fifty-nine. 

Dark  and  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  God  to  men  ; 
but  wisdom,  and  might,  and  strength  arc  his  ;  and  justice, 
mercy,  and  truth  are  the  habitations  of  his  throne.  Whom 
he  will  he  setteth  up,  and  whom  he  will  he  put- 
teth  down  ;  none  can  stay  his  hand,  neither  may  any  say 
unto  him,  What  doest  thou  ? 


AiMERlGO  VESPUCCI. 


The  fame  of  Columbus,  and  the  riches  of  the  New  World, 
together  with  the  treasures  of  the  east,  which  Vasco  de 
Gama  had  disclosed  ;  all  conspired  to  kindle  a  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, unkown  to  any  former  age  of  the  world.     Ameri- 
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go  Vespucci,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Amcricus 
Vespucius,  or  Vespucius  Americanus,  a  native  of  Florence 
in  Italy,  under  the  patronage  of  Ojida,  a  gallant  and  ac- 
tive officer,  (who  had  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  for- 
mer voyage,)  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  merchants- 
of  the  city  of  Seville,  (in  Spain.)  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  set  sail  for  the  new  world,  in  quest  of  foreign  ad- 
venture. They  pursued  the  track  of  Columbus,  touched 
upon  the  continent,  and  traded  with  the  natives,  along  the 
coast,  as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  or  further  ;  they  steered  for 
Hispatiiola,  and  thus  returned  to  Spain.  Amerigo  pub- 
lished a  splendid  account  of  his  voyage  and  discoveries, 
with  interesting  remarks  upon  the  countries,  which  caught 
the  public  attention,  gratified  his  countrymen,  and  gave 
him  that  popularity,  that  fixed  his  name  to  the  continent, 
and  thus  filled  up  the  measure  of  injustice,  Columbus  was 
destined  to  suffer  ;  and  posterity  have  ratified  the  fraud, 
to  this  day,  and  will  probably,  continue  to  ratify  it  dow« 
to  the  latest  generation. 


DON  DIEGO  COLON,  OK  COLUMBUS. 

Justice,  though  she  halt,  and  is  often  tardy  in  her  pace, 
yet  she  is  sure  in  her  course,  and  seldom  fails  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  rewards.  Although  envy  and  malice,  had 
stripped  Christopher  Colon,  orColumbus,  of  his  highly  mer- 
itted  honors,  and  rewards  ;  robbed  him  of  his  life,  and  trans- 
ferred the  name  of  his  New  World,  to  the  name  of  an  in- 
different rival ;  and  posterity  have  sealed  the  fraud ;  yet 
his  son  Don  Diego,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  suf- 
ferings, in  his  last  voyage,  petitioned  the  king  for  the  hon- 
ors of  that  government,  which  belonged  of  right  to  him,  by 
the  original  capitulation  of  his  father,  and  which  had  been 
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so  unjustly,  vvTesteil  from  him.  Ferdinand,  was  deal  to 
the  application  of  Diego,  and  caused  him  to  waste  two 
years  in  his  solicitations  ;  who  was  finally  rejected.  Stung 
with  resentment,  at  this  renewed  act  of  ingratitude,  and 
injustice,  Don  Diego  commenced  a  suit  at  law  against 
his  sovereign^  before  the  Council,  that  managed  Indian  af- 
fairs, who  (to  their  eternal  honor,)  decided  in  his  favour.  « 
Deaf  to  the  decision  of  the  court,  Ferdinand  still  withheld 
the  claims  of  justice  ;  but  Diego,  true  to  himself,  and  firm  to 
his  cause,  contracted  an  alliance,  with  one  of  the  first  fam- 
ilies in  Spain,  by  concluding  a  marriage  with  Donna  Ma- 
ria, daughter  of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo,  great  commcn- 
dator  of  Leon,  and  brotheu  to  the  duke  of  Alva.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  family,  secured  to  Diego  his  claims.  Fer- 
dinand yielded  to  the  decision  of  the  council,  recalled 
Ovando,  and  conferred  the  government  of  Hispaniola  up- 
on Diego.  All  Spain  rejoiced  at  the  event  ;  Don  Diego, 
now  governor  of  the  new  world,  with  his  wife,  in  charac- 
ter of  vice  qiieen,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  friends,  and 
associates,  from  the  first  families,  repaired  to  Hispaniola, 
and  entered  upon  his  new  government,  where  he  enjoyed 
in  splendour,  the  kingdom  which  his  father  had  planted, 
and  which  it  became  the  object  of  his  future  life,  to  im- 
prove, and  cultivate,  and  render  happy.—Diego  settled  the 
small  island  of  Cabagua,  (discovered  by  his  father  in  his 
third  voyage.)  which  soon  became  famous  for  its  extensive 
pearl  fishery,  as  well  as  fatal  to  the  natives,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  it. 

The  last  discoveries  of  Columbus,  had  now  been  neglect- 
ed, about  ten  years.  Ferdinand  now  encouraged  Alonzo  dc 
Ojida,  and  Diego  de  Nicuessa,  two  bold  adventurers,  to 
explore  the  country,  and  commence  settlements.  To  the 
former,  he  granted  the  countrybf  Cape  Vela,  to  the  gulf  of 
Darien,  and  to  the  other,  from  the  gulf  of  Darien,  to  Cape 
Graicos  a  Dios.  These  adventurers,  sailed  from  Hispaniola. 
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about  the  same  time,  to  enter  upon  the  new  governments  •, 
and  the  powers  by  which  they  were  to  claim,  and  hold  the 
countries,  were  by  authority  of  the  Pope,  as  vicegerent  of 
the  earth,  and  having  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
kingdoms  in  the  world,  and  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
church.  They  were  to  unfold  to  them  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  rehgion,  and  if  they  embraced,  them  and  sub- 
mitted to  their  authority,  then  to  govern  them  in  peace, 
and  justice  ;  but  if  not,  then  to  lay  waste  their  country,  by 
fire  and  sword,  and  reduce  them,  their  wives,  and  their 
children,  to  a  state  of  subjection,  and  compel  them  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  monarch  of  Spain. 

Thus  armed,  with  spiritual,  and  temporal  power,  the 
adventurers  attempted  to  enter  upon  their  new  govern- 
ments ;  but  to  their  astonishment,  and  mortification,  they 
found  a  race  of  men,  differing  in  war,  and  in  manners,  from 
the  gentle  race  of  Hispaniola.  These  fierce  sons  of  the 
continent,  were  unmoved  by  the  address,  and  intrigues  of 
these  Spanish  adventurers  ;  attacked  them  with  poisoned 
arrows,  which  rendered  every  wound  fatal ;  they  hunted 
them  from  their  borders,  and  in  less  than  one  year,  the 
whole  of  the  two  expeditions  were  ruined,  and  destroyed, 
excepting  a  remnant  that  made  a  settlement  at  Santo  Ma- 
ria cl  Antigua,  on  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  under  the  command 
of  Vasco  Nagnez  de  Bilboa,  a  bold  and  desperate  adven- 
turer, together  with  Francisco  Pizarro,  whose  misfortunes 
in  this  adventure,  taught  him  how  to  manage  more  adroit- 
ly in  his  subsequent  adventures,  and  rise  to  the  enjoyment 
of  future  conquests.  Herman  Cortes  was  also  engaged 
in  this  adventure,  but  was  detained  by  sickness  at  Hispan- 
iola, as  the  hero  of  future  scenes  of  adventure,  enterprise, 
and  conquest. 

The  restless  avaricious  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  added  to 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  age.  prompted  them  to  new 
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adventures,  and  new  conquests,  not  only  to  obtain  wealth 
and  dominion,  but  to  obtain  more  slaves,  to  work  their 
mines,  and  plantations  in  Hispaniola,  where  their  allies  had 
nearly  extirpated  the  vast  population,  that  covered  the 
island  in  1492.*  The  evils  arising  from  this  slavery  of 
the  natives,  occasioned  a  general  uneasiness,  and  opened 
a  way  for  relief  through  a  new  channel.  Bartholomew 
Las  Casas,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  adventurer  with  Colum- 
bus, in  his  second  voyage,  proposed  to  liberate  the  natives, 
and  import  the  blacks  from  the  Portuguese  possessions  in 
Africa;  to  effect  this,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Spain,  and  open- 
ed the  subject  to  Ferdinand,  then  in  declining  health,  who 
hstened  to  the  plan  ;  but  died  soon  after,  and  left  it  in  the 
hands  of  his  successor,  C  Iiarles  V. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  as  regent,  undertook  to  decide  the 
question,  before  the  king  arrived,  and  entered  upon  his 
government.  He  accordingly  sent  out  those  agents,  with 
Las  Casas  at  their  head,  as  superintendents,  to  decide  the 
question  in  Hispaniola.  They  repaired  to  their  govern- 
ment, set  all  the  natives  free,  and  threw  the  colony  into 
the  utmost  confusion,  which  raged  with  violence  for  a  time, 
but  w^as  finally  quelled,  after  Charles  came  to  the  throne, 
by  carrying  forward  the  plan  of  liberating  the  natives,  and 
introducing  the  blacks,  which  spread  throughout  the  islands, 
and  into  Europe,  and  America,  where  it  continues  to  this 
day. — In  1303,  the  first  negroes  had  been  imported  into 
the  new  world,  they  being  more  hardy  and  patient  under 
labour  than  the  natives,  induced  Ferdinand  to  consent  in 
1511,  to  an  importation  of  additional  numbers  ;  but  Las 
Casas  induced  Charles  V.  to  grant  permission  to  a  Flem- 

*  Don  Diesjo  Columbus,  as  Governor,  had  the  disposal  of  tlie  natives,  and 
distributed  them  as  slave?,  amongGt  the  planters  ;  and  their  diminution  of 
numbers,  caused  them  to  cmolain  to  Ferdinand,  who  sent  lloderigo  Aibu- 
querciue,  a  relative  of  hi^  aio-t  confidential  mii^is'er,  Vv'ith  tuil  powers  to 
resiulate  the  services  of  ;he  natives  of  Hispaniol.i.  \i')nque- que  found, 
upon  numbering  the  natives,  that  they  had  been  reduced  from  jixty-tfiou- 
sand,  to  fourteen  thousand. 
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ssh  merchant,  to  import  4000  blacks  at  one  time.  The 
merchant  sold  his  patent  to  some  Genoese  merchants,  who. 
in  this  way,  became  the  instruments  of  liberating  those  na- 
tives of  the  New  World,  whom  their  countrymen  had  en- 
slaved, and  thus  shifting  the  yoke  onto  another  innocent 
race  of  men,  where  it  still  remains.* 

In  the  year  1511,  Diego  Velasquez  conquered  the  island 
of  Cuba,  and  held  the  government  of  it. — In  the  year  1517, 
several  veterans  from  Darien,  united  with  Hernandez  Cor- 
dova, a  rich  planter  in  Cuba,  and  of  a  bold  and  daring 
spirit,  to  enter  upon  an  enterprise  of  discovery.  With 
the  consent  of  Velasquez,  they  fitted  out  three  small  ves- 
sels, embarked  110  men,  and  sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cu- 
ba, in  February,  1517,  upon  a  western  advcntui-c.  In 
twenty  days  they  discovered  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and 
as  they  approached  the  shore,  they  discovered  the  natives, 
clad  in  cotton  garments,  coming  off  in  their  canoes.  Struck 
with  astonishment,  at  this  unexpected  adventure,  they  con- 
ciliated their  favour,  by  presents,  landed  upon  the  coast, 
and  advanced  into  the  country,  where  they,  with  equal 
surprise,  soon  discovered  houses,  regularly  built  with  stone, 
and  the  reception  of  the  natives  appeared  cordial ;  but 
they  were  soon  undeceived,  th^  Cazique,  or  Prince,  had 
drawn  them  into  an  ambush,  and  upon  a  sudden,  he  com- 
menced an  attack,  with  such  violence,  as  drove  off  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  fled  to  their  ships,  and  departed  from 
the  coast,  carrying  off  two  prisoners,  and  some  booty  from 
one  of  their  temples. — In  a  few  days,  as  they  steered  to- 
wards the  west,  they  discovered  Campeachy,  where  they 
descried  a  river,  and  landed,  to  obtain  water  ;  but  here 
again  they  were  attacked  by  the  natives,  and  driven  off, 
with  the   loss  of  47  men  killed,   and  one    only  escaped. 


*  When  I  come  to  treat  of  Virginia,  I  shall  notice  particularly,  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Jefferson  upon  African  slavery,  in  his  Notes  upon  Vircinia. 
page  221  and  222. 
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Cordova,  their  leader,  conducted  the  retreat  with  coohics:?, 
under  twelve  different  wounds,  and  when  the  remnant 
had  embarked,  thej  set  sail  for  Cuba,  where  Cordova  died 
of  his  wounds,  and  the  others  had  suffered  the  severest 
trials  on  their  passage.  This  discovery  inflamed  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  Spaniards,  more  than  any  adventure  they  had 
ever  yet  achieved,  and  opened  the  way,  through  a  succes- 
sion of  adventures,  to  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico, by  Cortes,  which  I  shall  give  a  sketch  of,  without  noti- 
cing the  other  adventures  of  minor  importance. 


CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO,  BY  FERNANDO  CORTES,  tSld. 

The  spirit  of  adventure,  had  now  grown  up  with  the 
Spaniards,  at  Hispaniola,  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  ; 
and  Velasquez  the  governor  had  caught  the  fire,  and  pre- 
pared a  formidable  force,  for  a  foreign  adventure,  and 
looked  with  anxious  solicitude  for  a  commander,  who  was 
adequate  to  the  undertaking.  By  the  advice  of  his  chief 
oflicers  of  state,  he  fixed  his  choice  upon  Fernando  Cortes, 
a  native  of  Estramadura,  in  Spain,  of  noble  descent ; 
but  of  a  moUerate  fortune.— Full  of  youthful  fire,  and  the 
zeal  of  the  age,  he  embarked  to  the  new  world,  to  seek 
such  adventures  as  might  fall  in  his  way,  under  the  patron- 
age of  his  kinsman  Ovando,  then  governor  of  Hispaniola, 
1504.  Under  the  patronage  of  Ovando,  he  accompanied 
Velasquez,  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  and  his  distinguished 
intrepidity  and  zeal,  in  this  enterprise,  procured  him  the 
favour  of  Velasquez,  and  obtained  for  him  this  present  im- 
portant command.  Cortes  received  his  new  commission 
J518,  and  erected  his  military  standard,  beat  up  for  vol- 
uateers,  and  entered  with  spirit  and  resolution,  into  the 
measures  of  Velasquez,  to  promote  and  hasten  the  enter- 
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prise.  All  things  were  soon  ready,  and  upon  the  18th  of 
November,  he  set  sail  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  and  launch- 
ed into  the  regions  of  the  west,  in  quest  of  some  object 
of  enterprise,  worthy  of  himself,  and  his  brave  compan- 
ions in  arms.  Cortes  touched  at  Trinadad,  where  the 
jealousy  of  the  Governor  Velasquez,  overtook  him,  by  the 
means  of  Verdugo,  an  ofticer  he  had  dispatched  to  super- 
cede him  ;  but  the  address  of  Cortes  defeated  the  attempt, 
he  dismissed  Verdugo,  and  proceeded  on  his  course. 
From  Trinadad  Cortes  touched  at  Havannah,  to  augment 
his  force.  Here  Velasquez  gave  orders  to  have  him  ar- 
rested, and  sent  prisoner  to  St.  Jago  ;  but  Cortes  eluded 
this  order,  recruited  his  army,  and  augmented  hisfleet  to  the. 
number  of  eleven  vessels,  of  from  60  to  100  tons  burthen, 
and  carrying  about  600  soldiers  and  seamen.  Thirteen 
ojily  of  this  army  had  muskets,  and  the  rest  were  armed 
with  swords,  spears  and  cross-bows. — Cortes  had  sixteen 
horse,  and  ten  small  field  pieces,  and  four  falconets. 

With  this  force  he  set  sail  from  Havannah,  February  10, 
1518,  to  conquer  the  great  monarch  of  the  west.  On  his 
passage,  he  J;puchcd  at  the  island  of  Cosumel,  where  he 
took  on  board  a  Spanish  prisoner,  who  had  been  taken  in 
a  former  adventure,  and  detained  a  prisoner  eight  years, 
who  had  learnt  the  language  of  the  natives  of  Yucatan, 
and  was  useful  as  an  interpreter  ;  he  next  touched  at  the 
river  Tobasco,  where  the  natives  were  hostile  ;  but  he  sub- 
dued them  by  force,  and  obtained  supplies  of  provisions 
and  clothes,  together  with  twenty  female  slaves.  Cor- 
tes proceeded  on  his  course,  and  next  touched  at  St.  Jean 
de  Ulua  ;  here  he  was  met  in  the  harbour  by  an  embassy 
in  a  large  canoe,  that  bid  him  welcome,  in  a  language 
not  understood  by  his  Yucatan  interpreter  ;  but  expressed 
by  intelligent  signs.  Cortes  felt  the  loss  of  his  interpre- 
ter, with  this  change  of  language ;  but  one  of  his  female 
s]ave<5.  who  understood  iho   language,  translated  into  Yu- 
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catan,  and  his  interpreter  conveyed  it  in  Spanish.  Thus  he 
learnt  that  the  embassy  was  composed  of  the  deputies  from 
the  governor  of  the  province,  which  was  a  part  of  a  great 
empire,  under  the  government  of  Montezuma,  their  em- 
peror, or  king  ;  and  that  the  object  of  their  visit  was,  to 
offer  him  such  assistance  as  he  might  need,  to  prosecute  his 
voyage. — Cortes  thanked  them  for  their  kindness,  and  assu- 
red them  that  his  visit  was  truly  friendly,  and  that  he  came 
to  promote  matters  of  high  importance  to  their  king,  and  his 
people,  and  that  he  would  make  known  his  business  more 
fully  to  the  governor  in  the  morning.  The  next  morning, 
he  landed  his  troops,  his  horse,  cannon,  &:c.  and  the  na- 
tives assisted  in  all  his  operations,  with  friendly  zeal,  and 
alacrity.  The  next  morning  Dilpatoe,  the  governor,  and 
Tutile  his  general,  attended  with  a  great  retinue,  entered 
the  camp  of  Cortes,  where  they  were  received,  and  treat- 
ed with  all  that  deference  and  respect,  due  to  the  officers 
of  a  great  monarch.  Cortes  informed  them,  that  he  was 
charged  with  an  embassy  from  Don  Carlos  of  Austria, 
king  of  Castile,  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  oast,  and 
that  he  must  deliver  his  message  in  person,  to  Montezu- 
ma, their  emperor,  and  required  that  they  should  conduct 
him  in  person,  into  the  presence  of  their  master.  These 
officers  waved  the  demand,  and  attempted  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  Cortes,  by  such  valuable  presents  as  they 
had^brought,  and  laid  them  at  his  feet.  These  consisted 
of  cotton  stuffs,  plumes,  gold  and  silver,  &lc.  These  were 
acceptable,  because  they  displayed  that  wealth,  which  the 
Spaniards  desired,  and  shewed  the  kingdom  as  an  object, 
worthy  their  conquest.  In  the  midst  of  the  interviewj 
Cortes  noticed  some  painters  in  the  governor's  train,  who 
were  employed  in  sketching  on  cotton  stuffs,  the  ships, 
horses,  artillery,  soldiers,  &c.  belonging  to  Cortes.  When 
Cortes  understood  that  these  were  to  be  sent  to  Montezu- 
ma, he  determined  to  fill  up  the  piece  ;    accordingly  he 
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made  a  display  of  his  men,  and  horse,  artillery  and  musquet- 
ry,  in  various  military  evolutions,  and  firings,  which  as- 
tonished the  affrighted  Mexicans.  When  the  picture  was 
finished,  it  was  sent  off  by  despatches,  placed  at  regular 
stages  upon  the  roads,  after  the  Mexican  manner,  who  re- 
lieved each    other,  to  give  facility  to  the  messages.* 

These  presents  were  conveyed  to  Montezuma,  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  an  answer 
returned  in  a  very  few  days,  accompanied  with  a  collec- 
tion of  most  valuable  presents,  consisting  of  the  most  deli- 
cate cotton  stuffs,  resembling  silks  ;  pictures  of  animals, 
trees,  and  other  natural  objects,  formed  with  feathers,  com- 
posed of  different  colours,  wraught  and  mingled  with  such 
skill  and  elegance,  as  to  rival  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beau- 
ty. But  what  most  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Span- 
iards, was  a  large  golden  sun,  and  a  large  silver  moon  ; 
accompanied  with  bracelets,  collars,  rings,  &c.  all  of  gold, 
together  with  boxes  of  pearls,  precious  stones,  and  gold 
dust.  All  this  treasure  was  borne  upon  the  shoulders 
of  one  hundred  Mexicans,  and  spread  upon  mats,  where 
they  might  be  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. — Struck 
with  surprise  at  such  a  display  of  riches,  Cortes  was  about 
to  urge  his  demand,  to  be  instantly  conducted  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Montezuma  their  king,  when  the  orders  of  their 
monarch  were  communicated  to  Cortes,  that  he  must  not 
presume  to  enter  his  dominions,  to  approach  his  capital, 
or  even  tarry  long  in  his  country. 

This  message  inflamed  the  impatience,  as  well  as  the 
ardor  of  Cortes,  and  he  demanded  to  be  immediately  con- 
ducted to  Mexico,  to  deliver  the  message  from  the  kin<y 
his  master.  Stung  with  chagrin  and  mortification  at  this 
demand,  they  requested  him  not  to  march  his  troops,  until 
they  could  send  messengers,  and  receive  the  orders  of  the 

♦  The  French  improyed  upon  this,  by  erecting  Telegraphs,  throughout 
the  country,  in  the  Revolution. 
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emperor.  Cortes  complied,  the  messengers  bore  the  un- 
weic<  vie  tidings  to  Montezuma,  and  returned  with  a  more 
positive  order  to  depart  the  realm  without  delay  ;  but 
softened  with  a  present  more  rich  and  valuable  than  the 
first.  Cortes  firm  to  his  purpose,  received  the  present, 
with  great  atfability,  but  renewed  his  demand  that  he  might 
deliver  his  message.  Tutile,  the  governor,  stung  with  dis- 
gust, turned  from  him  in  silei.ce,  and  withdrew ;  his  at- 
teudaiits  all  withdrew,  and  left  Cortes  to  reflect  on  the 
scenes  that  were  likely  to  follow.  The  next  morning 
arose,  but  no  natives  appeared,  as  before,  in  the  camp  of 
Cortes  ;  this  alarmed  t>je  enemies  of  Cortes,  who  had 
favoured  the  intrigues  of  Velasquez,  and  they  attempted 
to  raise  a  mutiny,  and  check  Cortes  before  hostilities  should 
commence,  and  they  with  their  little  force,  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  millions  of  such  a  vast  empire.  The  friends  Ot 
Cortes,  saw  with  anxiety  the  commotions  in  the  army,  and 
heard  with  astonishment  the  demand  of  Diego  de  Ardaz, 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  army,  that  they  might  return 
to  Cuba,  and  obtain  supplies  of  men  and  military  stores, 
adequate  to  so  great  an  enterprise.  Cortes  met  the  de- 
mand, and  gave  orders  that  the  whole  army  embark  to- 
morrow for  Cuba.  Stung  with  disappointment  at  the  pros- 
pect of  loosing  all  those  stores  of  wealth,  which  in  imagi- 
nation they  already  enjoyed- — the  army  exclaimed,  lead  u& 
not  back  far  from  the  riches  and  treasures  before  us,  we 
are  ready  to  follow  you  to  victory  or  to  death.  Cortes, 
like  an  ;iole  captain,  cherished  the  fire  he  had  kindled,  as- 
sured them  that  he  would  ever  be  faithful  to  their  best  in- 
terest, and  lead  them  to  victory,  cot  quest,  and  glory.  The 
air  resounded  with  their  applause,  and  Cortes  gave  orders 
to  begin  a  Colony,  assembled  his  principal  officers,  and 
ordered  them  to  elect  a  council,  who  should  administer 
the  government.  The  Council  were  chosen  from  among 
the  friends  oi  Cortes,  and  the  instrument  of  government 

A  if. J,. 
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drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  king,  not  regarding  Velasquez: 
and  Cortes  called  the  name  of  his  settlement,  Villa  Rica, 
de  la  Vera  Crux,  (the  rich  town  of  the  true  Cross.) 

The  new  council  were  assembled,  and  Cortes,  by  per^ 
mission,  approached  them  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
comphmented  them,  as  the  representatives  of  their  king 
and  sovereign,  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  commission 
from  Velasquez,  and  assured  them  that  it  now  belonged 
of  right  to  them,  to  appoint  a  commander,  and  that  he 
should  most  cheerfully  submit  to  their  choice,  either  to 
command  or  obey.  The  council,  in  the  niajesty  of  them- 
selves, accepted  the  resignation  of  their  general,  and  again 
conferred  upon  him,  the  chief  command,  and  pressed  him 
to  become  their  leader;  the  whole  army  confirmed  the 
choice,  and  the  whole  air  was  rent  with  acclamations  of 
joy.  Ardaz,  and  other  friends  to  the  interest  of  Velasquez, 
renewed  their  mutiny,  and  Cortes  siezed  these  mutineers, 
and  confined  them  in  irons  on  board  the  fleet,  until  repent- 
ance converted  them  into  friends,  and  restored  them  to 
their  rank  in  the  service. 

The  army  thus  being  united,  Cortes  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  arduous  enterprise,  which  lay  before  him. 
At  this  eventful  moment,  he  received  an  embassy  from  the 
cazique  of  Zampoella,  (an  important  town  not  far  remote) 
requesting  his  aid  to  assist  him,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Montezuma.  "  Divide  and  conquer,"  although  so  exten- 
sively and  successfully  practised  by  the  moderns,  is  not 
of  modern  origin.  Cortes  seized  the  favourable  moment, 
removed  his  camp,  and  proceeded  to  Zampoella,  where  the 
cazique  gave  him  a  most  cordial  reception  ;  charged 
Montezuma  with  tyranny,  and  cruelty,  and  avarice  ;  and 
above  all,  a  bloody  idolater,  who  often  tore  from  his  people 
their  little  ones,  and  sacrifced  them  to  his  Gods,  and  pros- 
tituted their  daughters  to  his  own  lusts  and  the  lusts,  of  hi* 
favourites. 
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This  interview  was  a  victory  to  Cortes  ;  he  saw  at  once 
that  such  a  prince,  and  such  a  gorvernment,  carried  in  it? 
bosom  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction ;  he  took  the  cazi- 
que  under  his  protection,  removed  his  army  to  Quiabis- 
lan,  still  further  up  the  country,  and  there,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  these  natives,  began  to  fortify  his  camp,  and  thus 
gave  strength,  confidence,  and  support  to  his  new  friends. 
Montezuma,  alarmed  at  this  outrage  upon  his  authority, 
sent  and  demanded  tribute,  and  victims  for  sacrifice,  that 
they  might  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Gods  for  having  re- 
ceived into  favour  an  enemy,  whom  he  had  commanded  to 
depart  his  kingdom.  This  demand  threw  them  into  the 
arms  of  Cortes,  and  they  formally  acknowledged  themselves 
the  vassals  of  Don  Carlos,  king  of  Castile,  and  the  Jot- 
onaques,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  who  dwelt  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  soon  followed  their  example,  and 
put    themselves  under  the  crown  of  Castile. 

Thus  we  have  opened  the  way  for  the  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  daring,  as  well  as  most  important  adventures, 
that  has  ever  astonished  the  world.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt the  history  of  this  adventure  ;  but  only  give  a  gen- 
eral sketch  of  the  more  prominent  events,  that  may  give 
the  general  outlines  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Cortes, 
with  a  steady  eye  to  the  object  before  him,  determined  to 
fix  the  attention  of  his  army  on  that  object  alone,  and  set 
fire  to  his  fleet,  which  cut  off  all  hopes,  as  well  as  possibility, 
of  escape,  and  placed  before  them  victory,  and  conquest, 
or  slavery,  and  death.  Thus  armed  with  desperation,  he 
advanced  to  the  labours  before  him.  Cortes,  fired  with  the 
zeal  of  the  age,  made  war  upon  the  idol  temples  at  Zam- 
poela,  and  overthrew  their  altars,  which  fired  the  people 
with  rage  and  resentment,  a  mob  arose,  resented  the  out- 
rage, and  threatned  the  destruction  of  Cortes  and  his  army  ; 
but  the  chief,  by  his  address,  explained  the  affair  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  priests  ;  the  mob  was  hushed,  and  peace 
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.   was  restored.      This  taught  Cortes  a  lesson  which  he  used 
to  advantage  hereafter.     Cortes  planted  a  garrison  at  Villa 
Rica,  under  the  command  of  Escalante,  a  trusty  otKcerj 
as'd  when  he  had  obtained  supplies  of  provisions,  of  the 
Gazique  of  Zempoella,    together  with  four  hundred    sol- 
diers, and  two  hundred  Tajnemes,  or  Indians,  used  to  carry 
burthens,  he  advanced  onto  the  confines  of  the  province  of 
Tlascaia.     This  people  were  fierce  and  warlike  ;  but  un- 
der a  partial  state  of  civilization,  so  far  as  agriculture,  and 
the  arts,   without  science,  could  contribute  to  their  im- 
provement ;  they  had  been  in  alliance  with  thecaziques  of 
Zempoella,  and  implacable  enemies  to  the  Mexicans  :   dis- 
daining slavery,  they  preserved   their  own   government, 
which  consisted  of  a  council,  of  the  several  tribes.    To  gain 
the  friendship  of  these  people,   and  court  their  alliances, 
Cortes  sent  an  embassy,  of  four  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  of  Zempoella,  to  request  permission,  for  him  to 
pass  through  their  country,  on  his  way  to  Mexico.     The 
Tlascalans,  resenting  the  outrage,  offered  to  the  gods  at 
Zempoella,  seized  the  ambassadors,  and  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice them,  to   appease   the  wrath    of  their  injured  gods  ; 
assembled  their  troops,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  these  strangers.     The  die  was   cast ;  Cortes  ad- 
vanced to  the  combat,  and  entered  their  country.     Here 
he  was  attacked,  by  overwhelming  numbers,  fierce,  and 
desperate  in  their   assaults  ;  but  the  discipline,   and  fire 
arms    of   the    Spaniards,    spread  death    and   destruction 
through  their   confused  masses,  and  put   them  to  flight ; 
but  such  victories  were  momentary  ;  these  savages  rallied 
again  to  the  combat ;  and  airain  the  Spanish  muskets,  and 
cannon,  mowed  down  their  ranks,  and  strewed  the  field  of 
death.     Struck  with  astonishment,  that  so    many  brave 
Tlascalans    were    sacrificed    in  the    desperate    combats, 
and  not  one  Spaniard  had  yet  been  slain,  they  were  appall- 
ed at  the   scene,  and  shrunk  from  the  unequal  contest,: 
Vol.  f.  .:. 
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alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Colony,  they  besaught  theif 
priests  to  explain  the  causes  of  such  extraordinary  events, 
and  conduct  them  to  peace. 

The  priests  reported,  after  the  gods  were  invoked,  by 
the  rites  of  solemn  sacrifices,  that  these  enemies,  were 
children  of  the  sun,  who  had  come  from  the  cast,  and  that 
when  the  sun,  who  gave  them  strength,  had  gone  to  rest, 
they  would  be  like  other  men,  and  might  be  subdued  in  the 
same  manner  :  accordingly  they  commenced  their  attacks 
in  the  night ;  but  these  were  equally  destructive,  and 
fatal ;  they  next,  sued  for  peace,  but  were  at  a  loss,  how 
to  address  their  enemy ;  because  Cortes,  had  generally, 
dismissed  his  prisoners,  with  presents,  instead  of  putting 
them  to  death,  after  the  manner  of  the  Americans,  except 
in  one  instance,  where  he  found  spies  in  his  camp,  he  then 
cut  of  their  hands,  and  sent  them  off  as  a  terror  to  their 
countrymen,  which  gave  them  such  horrid  apprehensions, 
of  their  cruelty,  that  they  thus  addressed  them. — "If  you 
are  gods,  of  a  cruel,  and  savage  nature,  we  present  you  five 
slaves,  that  you  may  drink  their  blood,  and  eat  their  flesh. 
If  you  are  mild  gods,  accept  an  offering  of  incense,  and 
perfumes.  If  you  are  men,  here  is  meat,  and  drink,  and 
bread,  and  fruit,  to  nourish  you."  The  peace,  was  soon 
concluded;  and  the  Tlascalans,  submitted  to  the  conquer- 
ors, yielded  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  promised  assist- 
ance to  Cortes  hereafter.  The  fatigues  of  this  enter- 
prise, were  inexpressibly  great,  and  the  peace  was  re- 
ceived, by  both  parties,  with  becoming  joy.  Cortes  en- 
tered Tlascala,  their  capital,  in  triumph,  where  he  was 
courteously  received,  and  hospitably  treated,  and  amidst 
the  enjoyments  of  Tlascala,  the  soldiers  soon  forgot  the 
fatigues  of  their  combats,  or  the  dangers  of  the  war. 

Cortes  next  advanced  to  Cholula,  distant  about  five 
leagues,  where  he  was  received  with  apparent  cordiality ; 
but  an  army  of  Mexicans  lay  in  the  vicinity,  with  whom 
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ihe  Cholulans  secretly  plotted  his  ruin,  and  as  a  prelude 
to  their  meditated  attack,  they  offered  their  children  in 
sacrifice  to  their  gods,  barricadoed  many  of  their  streets, 
dug  pitfalls  in  others,  to  destroy  their  horses,  &c.  all  which 
was  communicated  to  Cortes,  and  a  confession  of  their 
treachery,  was  extorted  from  their  priests,  which  so  ex- 
asperated Cortes,  that  he  seized  on  the  principal  men  in 
the  city,  drew  up  his  troops,  and  commenced  an  indiscrim- 
inate butchery  upon  the  multitude,  and  set  fire  to  the  city, 
which  in  two  days  laid  it  in  ashes,  which  with  the  sword, 
destroyed  more  than  six  thousand  people,  without  the  loss 
of  one  Spaniard.  This  exemplary  vengeance  awed  the 
remainder  into  a  tame  submission,  and  opened  his  way  di- 
rectly to  Mexico.  Cortes  next  advanced  to  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  to  attack  the  monarch  in  his  palace. — The 
terror  of  his  arms,  added  to  the  disaffection  of  the  peo- 
ple, caused  him  to  be  hailed,  as  the  deliverer  of  the  na- 
tion, as  he  approached  the  capital,  and  inspired  the  con- 
queror with  high  expectations  of  success.  As  he  descend- 
ed the  mountains  of  Chaleo,  the  va^t  plain  of  Mexico 
opened  to  their  view,  with  the  splendid  city  of  Mexico 
in  its  centre,  seated  upon  the  borders  of  the  beautiful 
lake  Tibzuco.  This  scene  of  enchantment  inspired  every 
heart  with  new  zeal  and  animation,  and  hastened  their 
march  ;  as  they  approached  the  city,  a  vast  retinue  of 
more  than  one  thousand  citizens,  of  the  first  distinction, 
clad  in  the  richest  mantles  of  cotton,  and  adorned  with 
plumes,  came  forth  to  meet  the  conqueror.  Cortes  gave 
them  a  gracious  reception,  and  they  accosted  him  with 
most  submissive  expressions  of  friendship,  and  assured 
him  that  Montezuma  their  prince,  was  on  his  way  to  salute 
him.  The  emperor  approached,  preceded  by  another 
retinue,  richly  clad  in  uniform,  adorned  with  waving 
plumes,  marching  two  and  two,  barefooted,  in  solem.n  si- 
lence, and  with  down  cast  eves,  followed  by  another  ret- 
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inue  of  more  exalted  rank,  in  their  most  splendid  robes. 
In  the  midst  of  these  attendants,  appeared  the  Emperor 
Montezum.a,  ornamented  with  gold,  and  plumes  of  the 
richest  cast,  and  seated  upon  a  lofty  car,  borne  by  four  of 
his  principal  fuAourites,  and  covered  with  a  canopy  of  cu- 
rious texture.  Three  officers,  bearing  rods  of  gold,  march- 
ed before  him,  these  did  him  reverence,  by  lifting  up 
their  rods  at  stated  intervals,  as  a  signal  to  the  attendants, 
who  all  bowed  their  heads,  and  hid  their  faces,  as  expres- 
sions of  the  most  t-ubmissive  homage.  Thus  seated  on 
his  car  of  state,  in  the  m.idst  of  this  splendid  procession^ 
the  emperor  approached  ;  Cortes  alighted  from  his  horse, 
and  the  monarch  from  his  car,  and  leaning  on  the  arms 
of  two  of  his  friends,  he  advanced  on  rich  carpets  of  cot- 
ton, spread  for  the  occasion,  to  salute  the  conqueror.  They 
saluted  each  other  in  terms  the  most  respectful,  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  warmest  friendship,  each  after  the  custom  of 
their  country;  Cortes  bowed  most  respectfully,  and  Monte- 
zuma touched  the  tip  of  his  ear,  and  then  kissed  it  most  sub- 
missively, as  an  expression  of  the  highest  veneration  paid 
to  elevated  rank. 

This  scene  inspired  the  Spaniards,  with  more  exalted 
ideas  of  their  chief,  and  even  of  themselves,  when  they 
heard  the  expressions  of  Tulcs,  Tales,  (that  is,  gods,  gods,) 
from  all  parts  of  the  multitude.  This  ceremony  being  clo- 
sed, Montezumn  conducted  Cortes,  and  his  army  into  the 
city,,  and  lodged  him  in  one  of  his  own  houses,  prepared 
for  his  reception,  took  an  affectionate  leave,  and  repair- 
ed to  his  palace.  This  house,  was  in  fact  a  palace,  sur- 
rounded with  a  stone  wall,  and  lofty  towers,  with  spacious 
courts,  sutficient  to  accommodate  the  troops  of  Cortes,  and 
his  Indian  allies.  This  palace  Cortes  fortified  with  his  can- 
non, which  rendered  it  the  citadel  of  Mexico.  Here 
Cortes  posted  his  guards  regularly,  and  felt  himself  secure 
in  the  midst  of  arms.  The  next  morning,  Montezuma  paid 
a  visit  to  Cortes,  in  the  same  stile  as  before,  and  loaded  him, 
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his  officers,  and  soldiers,  with  the  richest  presents,  and  dis- 
closed to  Cortes,  the  exalted  sentiments  he  eiitertaiued  for 
his  elevated  rank,  and  sketched  to  him  the  following  tradi- 
tionary trait  of  Mexican  history — "  That  their  lorefathers 
came  from  a  remote  region,  and  conquered  the  provinces 
of  this  kingdom,  and  then  the  great  captain  returned  to  his 
own  country,  with  a  promise,  tiiat  iii  afier  days,  his  descend- 
ants should  come  and  resume  the  government."  Im- 
pressed with  the  truth  of  this  tradition,  from  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard,  he  believed  the  promise  was  now 
fultilled  in  him,  and  he  had  accordingly,  received  him  as 
a  relation,  as  well  as  a  friend,  and  tendered  to  him  the 
command  of  the  kingdom.  Cortes,  in  his  turn,  strove  to 
impress  Montezuma  with  an  elevated  opinion,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished rank,  character,  wealth  and  power,  of  his  great 
sovereign  Don  Carlos,  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  his 
views,  in  sending  him  into  these  remote  regions  of  the  west. 
Montezuma  took  an  affectionate  leave,  by  inviting  Cortes 
to  his  palace.  The  next  morning,  Corte?  with  some  of  his 
principal  officers,  repaired  to  court,  and  were  admit- 
ted to  a  public  audience  of  the  emperor.  Three  days 
were  next  spent  in  viewing  the  sup*  rb  city  of  Mexico. 
Before  we  enter  upon  the  future  important  events,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  capital  of 
the  New  World,  1519. 


MEXICO. 

"Mexico,  or  Tenuchtitlon,  as  it  was  anciently  called  by  the 
natives,  is  situated  in  a  large  plain,  environed  with  moun- 
tains of  such  height,  that,  though  within  the  torrid  zone, 
the  temperature  of  the  climate,  is  mild  and  healthful.  All 
the  moisture  which  descends  from  the  high  grounds,  is  col- 
lected in  several  lakes,  the  two  largest  of  which  communi- 
ate  with  each  other,  and  are  about  90  miles  in  circuit;  the 
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waters  of  the  one  are  fresh,  and  the  other  brackisli.  On  the 
banks  of  the  latter,  and  on  some  small  islands  adjoining, 
stands  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  Empire.  The  access  to 
this  city,  was  b3^  artificial  cauesways  of  streets,  formed  of 
stones,  and  earth,  about  thirty  feet  broad.  These  cause- 
ways, were  extensive  ;  that  leading  to  Tecuba,  being  about 
a  mile  and  a  half;  that  of  Tezuco,  about  three  miles  ;  that 
of  Cuoyacan,  about  six  miles ;  but  on  the  east  there  was  no 
causeway,  and  the  city  could  be  approached  only  by  canoes. 
In  each  of  these  causeways,  were  openings,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, through  which  the  waters  flowed  ;  and  over  these, 
beams  of  timber  were  laid,  which  being  covered  with  earth, 
gave  the  appearance  of  one  continued  street.  As  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  city  were  singular,  so  its  construction  Avas 
remarkable.  Not  only  the  temples  of  their  gods  ;  but  (he 
houses  belonging  to  the  monarch,  and  to  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, were  of  such  dimensions,  that  in  comparison  with 
any  other  buildings,  that  had  been  discovered  in  America, 
they  might  be  termed  magnificent.  The  habitations  of  the 
common  people,  were  mean,  resembling  the  huts  of  other 
Indians  ;  but  they  were  all  placed  in  a  regular  manner,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  canals,  that  passed  through  the  city,  in  some 
of  its  districts,  or  on  the  sides  of  some  of  its  streets,  which 
intersect  it  in  other  quarters.  In  several  places  were  large 
openings,  or  squares  ;  one  of  which,  allotted  for  the  great 
market,  is  said  to  have  been  so  spacious,  that  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  people,  carried  on  traffic  there.  In  this  city,  the 
pride  of  the  New  World,  and  the  noblest  monument  of  the 
industry  and  the  art  of  man,  while  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  iron,  and  destitute  of  aid  from  any  domestic  animal, 
the  Spaniards,  who  are  most  moderate  in  their  computation, 
reckon  that  there  were  sixty  thousand  inhabitants."  Rob- 
ertson's America,  Vol.  ii. 

Shut  up  in  the  heart  of  this  great  city,  and  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  vast  population.  Cortes  began  to  feel  the  critical 
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siiuation  in  which  he  was  involved,  and  the  pirils  that 
awaited  him.  He  recollected  the  cautious  advice  of  the 
Tlascalans,  "  not  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  Monte- 
zuma," and  he  began  to  feel  the  difficulty  of  escaping 
from  the  snare,  in  which  he  found  himself  caught.  The 
tidings  that  reached  him,  at  Choluta,  of  the  disasters  that 
had  befallen  his  General,  Escaiante,  whom  he  had  left  to 
garrison  his  fort  at  Villa  Rica,  were  now  urged  home  to  his 
mind,  when  he  heard,  that  the  head  of  the  Spaniard  that 
was  killed  in  that  action,  with  the  Mexican  General,  Quel- 
popoca,  was  now  sent  up  to  Mexico,  and  had  taught  the 
people,  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer  gods  ;  but  that 
they  were  men,  and  vulnerable  as  other  men.  All  these 
things,  opened  his  eyes  to  his  true  situation,  and  led  him 
to  reflect  on  what  was  to  be  done  ;  to  retreat  was  diflicult, 
if  not  immediate  ruin  ;  to  go  forward,  was  hazardous ;  and 
to  determine  on  a  choice,  perplexing  ;  but  Cortes  soon 
fixed  his  resolution.  He  determined  to  seize  Montezuma 
in  his  palace,  and  carry  him  to  the  Spanish  camp,  as  a 
hostage  for  their  future  safety.  This  he  communicated  to 
his  principal  officers,  who  shrunk  from  so  rash  an  under- 
taking ;  but  Cortes  was  fixed,  and  the  next  day,  at  his 
usual  hour,  he  paid  his  visit  to  Montezuma,  accompanied 
by  five  of  his  principal  officers,  and  a  number  of  soldiers 
who  strolled  about  the  palace,  ready  at  his  nod,  and  the 
Tlascallans,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  troops,  were  underarms, 
upon  the  occasion. 

Things  thus  arranged,  Cortes  addressed  the  monarch,  in 
a  haughty  tone,  accused  him,  as  the  author  of  the  vio- 
lence  done  to  the  Spaniards,  in  the  late  action,  at  Villa 
Rica,  and  demanded  satisfaction.  Struck  with  astonish- 
,ment,  Montezuma  asserted  his  innocence,  and  to  confirm 
it,  gave  immediate  orders  to  have  his  general  Luppopoca, 
and  his  accomplices,  brought  immediately  to  Mexico. 
Cortes-  replied,  this  is  sufficient  proof  of  yonr  own  inno- 
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cence  ;  but  one  thing  oiore  is  necessary,  you  must  accom- 
pany me  to  my  quarters,  to  satisfy  the  Spaniards,  that  you 
do  not  harbour  hostile  views  against  them.  Struck  with 
astonishment,  at  such  an  outrage,  Montezuma  was  speech- 
less ; — at  length  he  replied,  "  That  persons  of  his  rank, 
were  not  accustomed  to  give  themselves  up  as  prisoners  5 
and  were  he  mean  enough  to  do  so,  his  subjects  would  not 
permit  such  an  affroDt,  to  be  offered  to  their  sovereign." 
The  die  was  now  cast,  all  remonstrance  was  in  vain  ;  Cor- 
tes assured  him  that  he  should  be  served,  and  attended  in 
state,  and  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  as  usual ; 
but  that  he  must  go  to  his  camp.  One  of  Cortes'  offi- 
cers, exclaimed,  "  Let  us  seize  him,  instantly,  or  stab 
him  to  the  heart."  Alarmed  for  his  safety,  Montezuma 
yielded  to  his  destiny,  and  repaired,  with  Cortes  to  the 
Spanish  camp.  The  rage,  a  d  indignation  of  the  Mex- 
icans, was  hushed  by  the  declaration  of  their  king, — "That 
it  was  the  act  of  his  choice,"  and  they  became  quiet. 
J  520. 

Montezuma  was  received,  attended,  and  served  in  the 
Spanish  camp,  as  Cortes  had  promised  ;  but  a  new  scene, 
Avas  soon  opened  to  his  view.  Quelpopoca,  his  son,  and 
five  principal  officers,  were  brought  prisoners  to  Mexico, 
and  delivered  up  to  Cortes,  to  atone  for  the  outrage  to- 
wards the  Spaniards ;  these  were  tried  by  order  of  Cortes, 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  instantly  led  out  to  ex- 
ecution, in  presence  of  the  vast  population  of  Mexico. 
Stung  with  horror,  they  lamented  in  silence,  this  outrage 
upon  their  sovereign,  and  the  rights  of  the  empire  ;  but 
this  outrage,  black  as  it  was,  did  not  stop  here.  In  the 
midst  of  this  horrid  scene,  Cortes  approached  his  royal 
captive,  with  a  soldier  bearing  a  pair  of  fetters,  and  or- 
dered him  to  put  them  upon  the  legs  of  Montezuma,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  surprise,  and  astonishment  of  this 
scone,  he   declared  to  Montezuma,  that  Quelpopoca  had 
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charged  him  as  the  cause  of  the  outrage,  and  that  he  must, 
in  his  turn,  atone  tor  the  wrongs.  And  abruptly  left  the 
room. 

Here  let  my  pen  pause — for  language  cannot  paint  the 
distress  of  the  scene — the  monarch  in  tears  of  distress  ; 
his  attendants  in  silent  agony,  prostrate  at  his  feet,  pour- 
ing out  their  tears  in  silent  eoba  :  and  all  was  gloom,  and 
despair. 

Cor(es,  who  was  now  witnessing  the  agonies  of  his 
victims  expiring  in  the  flames,  regardless  of  the  feelings 
of  the  monarch  in  chains,  soon  returned,  and  opened  a 
scene  of  joy  as  extreme,  as  had  been  the  scene  of  woe, 
by  ordering  the  monarch's  chains,  to  be  removed,  and  his 
liberty  restored. 

Thus  armed  with  power,  with  the  monarch  at  his  feet, 
Cortes  began  to  exercise  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom, 
and  sent  out  his  spies,  under  the  protection  of  Montezu- 
ma, to  explore  the  country  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  he  dis- 
placed some  of  the  principal  officers  of  state.  Cortes 
next  persuaded  Motezuma,  to  suffer  him  to  make  a  display 
on  the  lake,  of  such  ships  as  w^ere  used  in  Spain,  and  had 
brought  him  to  these  remote  regions.  This  was  also 
granted,  and  his  subjects  were  dispatched  in  bringing 
forward  the  naval  stores,  deposited  at  Vera  Crux  ;  whilst 
others  collected  timber,  and  assisted  in  the  work,  and  thus 
two  small  brigantines  were  soon  seen  floating  on  the  lake. 
Cortes  had  now  prepared  a  way  of  retreat,  should  it  ever 
become  necessary. 

One  step  more  became  necessary,  to  complete  the  scene. 
Cortes  persuaded  Montezuma,  to  acknowledge  fealty  to 
the  king  of  Spain.  Tliis  he  also  submitted  to,  and  with  a 
solemnity  not  to  have  been  expected.  Montezuma  called 
together  his  principal  ofticers  of  state,  recounted  to  them 
the  tradition  as  before  related,  declared  his  belief  that  the 
rime  of  its  accomplishment  was  at  hand,  and  in  a  formal 
Vol.  I.  G 
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manner,  laid  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  Cortes,  and  acknow- 
leaded  himself  as  his  tributary  subject.     Dumb  with  dis- 
tress and  astonishment  were  the  Mexicans,  who  witnessed 
this  solemn  scene  ;  and  even  Cortes  and  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  were  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a  great  monarch, 
tamely  submitting  to  the  resignation  of  his  crown,  in  the 
midst  of  sighs,  and  sobs,  and  tears,  without  one  manly 
struggle,  for  the  honor  and  defence  of  that  throne,  which 
had  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors,    and  which  had 
flourished  in  eternal  sunshine,  and  had  never  seen  a  cloud. 
Even  my  own  pen,  would  revolt  at  the  scene,  and  shrink 
from  the  task,  as  a  fiction  of  romance,  did  she  not  know, 
from  as  high  authority,  as  the  best  historical  facts  are  sup- 
ported by,  that,  all  was  truth,  and   reality,  that  had  been 
recorded  by  historians,   whose  authority  has  never  been 
questioned. 

Cortes  now  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  wealth  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  and  collected  the  treasures  of 
gold  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  either  by  presents  or 
otherwise,  and  made  a  destribution  to  his  army,  according 
to  their  several  ranks  and  stations  ;  reserving  one  fifth  for 
the  crown  of  Spain,  and  one  fifth  for  himself  as  command- 
er in  chief. 

Cortes  now  entered  upon  the  last,  and  most  difticult 
part  of  the  scene.  He  attempted  to  persuade  Montezuma 
to  renounce  his  idols,  and  become  a  christian.  Fixed  in 
his  religion,  and  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  Cortes,  the 
king  was  inexorable.  Cortes,  fixed  in  his  purpose,  and 
•  resolved  to  be  obeyed  ;  ordered  out  his  soldiers,  to  break 
down  the  idols,  in  the  great  temple  of  Mexico.  This  rash 
attempt,  armed  the  priests  and  populace  in  the  defence  of 
their  altars  ;  Cortes  desisted,  after  he  had  removed  one  idol, 
ard  fixed  in  its  place  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Enragf  d  at  this  violence  done  to  their  religion,  and  the 
temples  of  their  gods,  the  Mexicans  entered  into  a  con- 
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spiracy  to  destroy  at  a  blow,  these  violators  of  their  sacred 
rites.     Montezuma  caught  the  flame,  called  Cortes  into 
his  presence,  and  thus  addressed  him— •  The  purposes  of 
your  embassy   are   now  accomplished,  the  gods  have  de- 
clared their  will,  and  the  people  signified  their  desire,  that 
you  should  depart,  with  your  followers,  instantly  out  of  the 
empire,  or   unavoidable  destruction    will  fall    upon  your 
heads."     Struck  with  the  boldness  as  well  as  the  solemnity 
of  this  address,  Cortes  saw  the  delicacy  of  his  situation, 
and  promised  to  depart  as  soon  as  his  vessels  at  Vera  Crux, 
could  be  rebuilt ;  but  secretly  hoped  the  messengers  he 
had  sent  to  Spain,  nine  months  before,  would  speedily  re- 
return,  with  the  expected  supplies  of  men  and  arms.     At 
this  eventful  moment  a  fleet  arrived,  and  landed  a  military 
force  at  St.  Juan  de  UHoa.     Tidings  were  carried  immedi- 
ately to  Cortes,  who  communicated  the  joyful  news  to  his 
companions  in  arms;  but  in  the  height  of  their  joy,  San- 
doval, (the  commander  Cortes  had  left  at  Vera    Crux,) 
had  seized  two  of  the  priests  of  the  new  general,  who  came 
to  summon  the  fortress,  and  sent  them  to   Mexico.     By 
these  Cortes  learnt  that  Velasquez,  general  of  Cuba,  had 
sent  Narvez,  his  general,  with  a  fleet  and  a  strong  force,  to 
take  possession  of  the  country,  and  send  him  in  chains  to 
Cuba.     Cortes  saw  himself  between  two  fires,  and  felt  the 
necessity  of  prompt  and  speedy  action.     He  first  attempted 
to  gain  the  friendship   of  Narvez  and  his  followers ;  but 
-when  he  found  this  impossible,  he  left  a  small  body   of 
troops    to   guard  the  king,   and  protect  his   fortress,  and 
marched  out  to  meet  Narvez  as  an  enemy.     Narvez  ad- 
vanced towards  Mexico,  and  the  two  armies  met  on  the 
banks  of  a  noble  river,  in  the  province  of  Zempoella ;  they 
surveyed  each  other's  numbers  and  strength ;  but  the  day 
was  tempestuous,  and  the  armies  were  deluged  with  torrents 
of  rain  that  fell  through  the  day,  and  incapable  of  action.    As 
aight  approached.  Narvez  drew  off  his  army,  despising  the 
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handful  of  men  that  Cortes  had  brought  to  oppose  him  ;  and 
took  up  his  repose  for  the  night  in  security.  Not  so,  v/ith 
Cortes  ;  he  judged  of  the  true  situation  of  his  enemy,  and 
in  the  dead  of  night,  crossed  the  river,  and  surprised  Nar- 
vez  in  his  camp  ;  routed  his  troops,  and  took  their  general 
prisoner,  wounded  and  in  despair.  Cortes  by  his  money  and 
address,  soon  converted  this  hostile  army  into  friends,  re- 
ceived them  into  his  service,  and  led  them  on  to  the  con- 
quest of  Priexico. 

Thus  reinforced  with  a  fresh  army,  he  next  hastened  back 
to  Mexico,  to  secure  his  position,  and  support  his  little  gar- 
rison ;  he  carried  with  him  two  thousand  Tlascalans,  as 
adventurers  in  the  war.  Elated  with  his  success,  and  the 
vast  acquisition  to  his  army,  he  treated  Montezuma  with 
neglect,  and  the  Mexicans  with  contempt,  both  whi^h  drew 
upon  him  the  vengeance  of  that  people ;  they  rose  in 
arms,  attacked  bis  camp,  and  pressed  him  so  hard  with 
numbers  and  violence,  tliat  he  was  constrained  to  expose 
Montezuma  on  his  ramparts,  to  appease  their  rage : 
Stung  with  disdain  at  the  weakness  of  their  prince,  they 
overwhelmed  him  with  stones  and  darts,  and  he  fell  down 
wounded,  and  soon  expired.  Cortes  saw  now  but  one  alter- 
native before  him,  and  that  was  to  secure  his  retreat  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  had  become  extremely  difficult ;  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  hoping  the  Mexicans 
would  not  attempt  to  molest  him  ;  but  they  were  alive  to 
the  wrongs  of  their  king,  their  religion,  and  their  country : 
and  prepared  to  meet  Cortes  with  his  numerous  allies,  as 
thev  passed  the  causeway,  and  so  desperate  was  the  con- 
flict, that  Cortes  lost  all  his  allies,  artillery,  baggage,  and 
spoil,  with  about  one  half  of  his  Spanish  army.  Struck 
With  aGtonishment  at  this  disaster,  he  made  a  circuitous 
march  round  the  lake,  and  retired  towards  Tlascala.  On 
his  march  he  was  met  in  a  spacious  valley,  by  an  armed 
force  of  Mexicans,  that  covered  all  the  plain,  as  far  as  the 
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eye  could  reach.  Struck  with  astonishment,  Cortes  saw 
nothing  before  him  but  victory  or  death ;  he  advanced  to  the 
charge,  and  the  combat  began.  Long  and  doubtful  was  the 
bloody  conflict,  when  Cortes  espied  tlie  Mexican  standard  : 
with  a  chosen  band,  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  ranks,  over- 
tbrew"  all  in  his  course,  seized  the  standard,  and  bore  it 
away.  Struck  w^ith  dismay  at  the  loss  of  their  standard, 
the  whole  army  dispersed,  and  fled  to  the  mountains,  and 
Cortes  pursued  his  march  to  Tlascala. 

Cortes  now  began  to  feel  the  evils  that  always  await  a 
flying  enemy  ;  the  provinces  grew^  cold,  or  rose  in  arms 
against  him,  and  it  required  all  his  address  to  keep  the  Tlas- 
calans  steady,  in  his  friendship.  Cortes  now  waited  with 
anxious  impatience,  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succour 
from  Spain.  At  this  eventful  moment,  two  small  vessels 
from  Cuba,  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Vera  Crux,  with  mili- 
tary stores  and  supplies  for  Narvez ;  there  the  oflicer  on 
command,  seized,  and  sent  the  stores  to  Cortes,  and  persua- 
ded the  soldiers  to  join  his  standard.  Soon  after,  three 
ships  from  Jamaica,  with  an  armament  fitted  out  by  the 
governor,  for  discoveries  and  foreign  adventure,  arrived  at 
Vera  Crux,  and  joined  the  standard  of  Cortes.  Thus  re- 
inforced, Cortes  dismissed  all  the  disaffected  soldiers  be- 
longing to  Narvez,  and  with  five  hundred  and  fifty  Span- 
iards, and  ten  thousand  Tlascalans,  Cortes  commenced  his 
march,  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  To  effect  this,  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  commanding  the  lake,  by  au  armed 
force,  and  to  effect  this  he  commenced  the  laborious  task 
of  preparing  the  keels  of  thirteen  brigantines,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Tlascala,  and  conveying  them  sixty  miles  over  land, 
on  the  shoulders  of  men.  This  he  also  accomplished, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Tlascalans,  who  furnished  him  w^ith 
eight  thousand  Tamtnes,  or  labourers,  accustomed  to  car- 
ry burthens,  and  fifteen  thousand  warriors  to  escort  them  : 
and  thus  by  this  grand  co-operation  of '?.S,000  men.  ioined 
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to  his  Spanish  force  of  two  hundred  foot,  fifteen  horsentien. 
and  two  field  pieces,  under  t^e  command  of  his  trusty  gen- 
eral, Sandoval,  they  were  conveyed  to  Tezuco,  set  up  on 
the  banks  of  a  small  river,  prepared  for  use,  launched,  rig- 
ged, and  by  the  aid  of  the  labourers  of  Tlascala,  who  cleared 
and  deepened  the  river  in  its  numerous  shoals,  they  were 
floated  to  the  lake,  and  soon  rode  triumphant  before  the 
capital  of  the  New  World. 

In  the  midst  of  this  vast  preparation,  a  mutiny  sprang 
up  in  the  army  of  Cortes,  headed  by  some  of  his  principal 
officers,  under  a  conspiracy  to  take  his  life,  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  return  to  Cuba  :  this  he  discovered  and 
quelled,  by  executing  the  most  noted  leader,  and  prosecuted 
the  expedition.  At  the  eventful  moment  when  his  fleet 
rode  triumphant  on  the  lake,  four  ships,  from  Hispaniola, 
arrived  at  Vera  Crux,  with  two  hundred  soldiers,  eighty 
horses,  and  two  battering  cannon  ;  these  were  soon  for- 
warded on  to  join  the  army. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1521,  Cortes  assembled  his  whole 
force  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  made  his  dispositions 
to  attack  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  ordered  his  trusty  Sandoval 
to  commence  the  attack  from  Tezuco,  on  the  east ;  Pedro 
de  Alverado,  by  the  way  of  Tecuba  on  the  west,  and  Christo- 
val  de  Olid,  by  the  way  of  Cuyocan,  on  the  south;  each  with 
an  equal  force  of  Spanish  and  auxiliary  troops  ;  but  Cortes 
took  the  command  of  the  squadron  on  the  lake,  as  the  point 
mosttobe  depended  upon.  Guatamosin,  the  emperor,  (who 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  Quetlava- 
ca,)*  had  assembled  the  inhabitants  of  the  nighbouring 
towns,  in  defence  of  the  capital,  and  was  prepared  to  meet 
the  conqueror.  The  work  of  death  was  begun,  each  divi- 
sion moved  on  to  the  attack  according  to  appointment,  and 
the  Mexicans  met  them  with  valour  and  desperation. 
Dreading  the  approach  of  the  fleet,  they  assem-bled  such  a 

*  fje  died  of  the  small  pox  soon  after  he  ascended  the  throne 
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multitude  of  canoes,  under  the  favourable  auspices  of  a 
calm,  as  covered  all  the  lake,  and  moved  to  the  attack  of 
the  tleet.  At  the  eventful  moment,  a  breeze  sprang  up ; 
Cortes  spread  ail  his  sails  to  the  wind,  and  bore  down  upon 
this  host  of  cauoes  ;  broke  through  their  rai.ks ;  poured  in 
his  musquetry,  and  grape  ;  shattered,  routed,  and  destroyed 
their  fleet ;  and  strewed  the  lake  with  their  fragments  and 
with  death.  In  the  mean  time,  Sandoval,  Alvarado,  and 
Christoval,  charged  home  upon  the  enemy;  and  penetrated, 
amidst  the  havoc  of  blood  and  slaughter,  into  the  heart  of 
the  city ;  but  such  was  the  desperate  valour  of  the  Mexicans, 
they  were  compelled  to  retire,  at  evening,  to  their  former 
station.-  Nearly  thirty  days,  the  armies  repeated  these  des- 
perate attacks,  covered  by  the  fleet,  (which  was  now  form- 
ed into  three  divisions  to  protect  the  causeways.)  Cortes 
resolved  to  preserve  this  splendid  city,  as  a  monument  of 
his  conquests  and  glory,  gave  up  the  command  of  his  fleet, 
and  took  the  command  in  person,  on  the  causeway  of  Cu- 
yocan,  and  ordered  a  general  charge  upon  all  sides,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  lodgement  in  the  l)eartof  the  city.  His 
order  was  obeyedjand  the  Mexicans,  true  to  themselves, met 
the  conflict  with  valour  and  desperation;  the  irresistible  val- 
our and  discipline  of  the  Spaniards  surmounted  every  obsta- 
cle, broke  down  all  the  barriers,  overthrew  the  vast  host  that 
opposed,  and  penetrated,  in  the  midst  of  death  and  carnage, 
to  the  heart  of  the  city ;  and  felt  that  victory  at  last,  had 
given  them  a  triumph.  But  Guatamosin,  ordered  the  great 
drum  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  war,  to  be  struck  ;  this 
was  the  alarm  of  death  and  the  voice  of  the  god  for  action. 
The  whole  city  rushed  to  the  combat ;  Cortes  saw  himself 
surrounded,  and  ordered  a  retreat  ;  this  became  desperate  ; 
pressed  on  every  side,  the  Spaniards  retired,  and  fought  as 
they  retired,  witu  desperate  valour;  and  at  length,  with 
the  closing  of  the  day,  they  recovered  their  camps,  with 
the  loss  of  twenty  Spaniards  killed,  and  forty  taken  prison- 
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ers — even  Cortes  himself  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  for  a, time  ;  but  was  rescued  by  the  intrepid  valour 
of  his  officers;  two  of  whom  fell ;  and  he  himself  was  wound- 
ed. Night  drew  her  sable  curtains  over  this  awful  scene 
of  havoc  and  of  death;  not  to  give  repose  to  Cortes  and  his 
brave  comrads  in  arms  ;  but  to  exhibit  a  scene,  if  possible, 
more  awful,  and  distressing. 

Amidst  the  horrors  of  that  gloom,  with  which  night  cov- 
ered the  tragedy  of  the  day  ;  Cortes,  and  his  army  were 
called  to  witness,  their  forty  companions,  led  out  on  a  ris- 
ing ground  vvithui  the  limits  of  the  city,  naked  and  bound, 
and  devoted  to  the  flames,  as  victims  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  the  god  of  war.  The  horrors  of  this  scene,  amidst  the 
horrors  of  the  gloom,  which  had  now  spread  her  curtains 
over  the  carnage  of  the  day,  fdled  every  heart  with  distress, 
and  even  Cortes,  in  obedience  to  nature,  drop'd  a  tear. 

Dismal  as  was  this  night  to  Cortes,  death  at  the  ap- 
proach of  morn,  opened  a  new  scene.  The  Mexicans  ela- 
ted with  their  victory,  marched  out,  bearing  in  their  front, 
the  heads  of  their  forty  victims  ;  and  commencedan  attack 
upon  Cortes,  in  his  camp  ;  inspired  by  their  priests,  with  a 
prediction,  that  in  eight  days,  their  enemies  should  be  utterly 
destroyed,  and  peace  and  order  restored.  When  the  procla- 
mation of  the  oracle  was  announced,  Cortes  found  himself 
deserted  by  all  his  Indian  alhes,  and  himself  with  his  little 
Spanish  band,  left  alone.  Struck  with  surprise,  Cortes  took 
up  his  station  under  cover  of  his  fleet,  which  guarded  him 
from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  ;  suspended  all  further  opera- 
tions for  eight  days,  and  awaited  the  issue.  When  the  pre- 
diction had  expired,  and  the  Spaniards  were  yet  safe,  Cortes 
found  himself  again  surrounded  by  his  allies,  and  numerous 
others  from  the  vicinity,  who  now  considered  the  Mexicans 
as  abandoned  by  the  gods,  (because  the  prediction  had  fail- 
ed,) and  they  were  all  ready  for  war. 

Cortes,  regardless  of  that  city  he  had  so  long  laboured 
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to  preserve ;  commenced  his  operations,  with  orders  to  kill, 
burn,  and  destroy,  wherever  they  went.  Under  a  strict 
observance  of  these  orders,  they  advanced  to  the  charge ; 
and  what  they  gained  each  day  by  tlieir  desperate  valour, 
they  secured.  Guatamosin,  disputed  his  limits,  inch  by 
inch;  but  Cortes  advanced ;  and  as  he  continued  to  ad- 
vance, day  by  day,  he  cut  off  all  supplies  by  means  of  his 
fleet,  which  reduced  the  enemy  to  despair,  and  doomed 
them  a  prey  to  a  mortal  disease  :  three  fourths  of  the  city 
was  now  in  ruins  ;  Cortes,  and  his  brave  companions  were 
now  in  the  great  square,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  Gua- 
tamosin, (who  had  attempted  to  make  his  escape  across 
the  lake)  was  announced  as  a  captive,  and  conducted  to 
Cortes.  Cortes  received  the  monarch  with  a  dignified 
complacency,  and  the  captive  monarch,  with  firmness,  thus 
addressed  him — "  I  have  done  what  became  a  monarch. 
I  have  defended  my  people  to  the  last  extremity.  Nothing 
now  remains  but  to  die.  Take  this  dagger,  (pointing  to 
the  one  Cortes  wore)  and  plant  it  in  my  heart ;  thus  end  a 
life  that  can  no  longer  be  of  use."  With  the  fall  of  their 
sovereign,  fell  the  city  of  Mexico  ;  and  a  victory  which 
cost  the  conqueror  a  siege  of  seventy-five  days,  secured  to 
him  the  conquest  of  all  the  capital  of  the  New  World, 

Here  let  me  close  this  awful  scene,  whith  opened  the 
way  for  an  easy  subjection  of  the  whole  Mexican  Empire  : 
and  draw  a  veil  over  the  excesses  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
crueHy  of  Cortes,  in  giving  up  the  Emperor  Guatamosin, 
to  the  torture,  to  appease  the  avarice  of  his  soldiers  ;  and 
extort  from  him  a  disclosure  of  his  s?y/?yOosf  J  treasures,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  concealed.  Shocking  to  humanity 
was  the  scene. — Cortff>  issued  the  order,  and  Guatamosin 
died,   1521. 
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Let  the  soldier  behold  in  Cortes,  a  hero,  clothed  with 
that  wisdom,  firiiuiess,  penetration,  and  valour,  which  fit- 
ted him  to  become  the  chief,  who  dared  to  attempt,  and 
whose  inexhaustible  mental  resources,  so  fruitful  in  expe- 
dients, enabled  him  to  surmount  all  his  embarrassments  : 
march  to  cortquest,  and  glory,  and  become  the  conqueror 
of  the  capital  of  the  New  World  ;  and  say,  by  the  spirit  of 
a  soldier,  and  the  valour  of  his  sword,  has  he  done  all 
this  ;  and  that  the  fall  of  an  empire  is  the  just  reward  for 
the  merits  of  the  conqueror. 

Let  the  philosopher  behold  the  fortuitous  coincidents  of 
events  that  conspired  to  relieve  the  conqueror  from  all  his 
embarrassments  ;  and  say,  not  to  his  wisdom,  his  prudence, 
or  his  valour,  or  skill,  hath  he  done  this  ;  but  hy  the  propi- 
tious smiles  of  fortune,  his  rashness  was  turned  to  his  suc- 
cess, and  by  the  madness  of  his  zeal,  he  became  the  con- 
queror of  the  New  World. 

Let  the  christian  behold  the  same  hand  of  Almighty  God, 
that  had  overthrown  the  altars  of  human  sacrifce,  in  an- 
cient Pha;nicia,  and  Carthage,  (the  land  of  the  fathers  of 
these  very  Mexican  Idolaters)*  more  than  two  thousand 
years  before ;  now  stretched  forth,  to  destroy  the  same  altars 
in  these  remote  regions  of  the  west.  The  first  to  open,  the 
way,  through  a  long  succession  of  events,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  scriptures  of  truth,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Church  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  the  latter,  to  open  a  way  for 
the  admission  of  the  same  church,  into  these  habitations  of 
cruelty  in  the  west  •,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  as  the  true  Messiah. 
Although  Popery  prevailed  in  both  instances ;  yet  Popery 
has  seen  her  day,  and  is  soon  about  to  recede  in  her  turn, 
to  give  place  for  the  universal  spread  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 

This  will  be  illustrated  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work. 
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PERU. 

Francisco  Pizarro,  who  from  obscurity  had  risen  into 
notice,  and  become  an  adventurer,  followed  the  examples 
which  had  gone  before  him,  and  after  opening  important 
discoveries  in  the  New  World,  repaired  to  court,  and  ob- 
tained a  commission,  in  form,  to  enter  upon  his  discov- 
eries, and  subdue  them  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  True 
to  his  commission,  in  the  year  1528,  he  sailed  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien,  where  he  began  his  conquests,  proceeded 
across  into  South  America,  and  in  1531,  he  entered  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  and  in  1540,  he 
added  this  vast  region  of  wealth  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
The  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  added  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  opened  to  Spain  the 
vast  treasures,  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  these  coun- 
tries ;  these  added  to  her  discovery,  and  conquest,  of  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  embracing  the 
extensive  regions  of  Terra  Firma,  laid  the  foundation  -of 
her  vast  possessions  in  the  New  World. 

During  this  period.  Popery  was  in  its  full  strength  in 
Europe ;  particularly  in  Spain  and  Portugal  5  and  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.  were  liberal,  in  rewarding  their 
Catholic  adventurers,  with  all  their  foreign  discoveries'; 
and  Leo  X.  was  employed  in  waging  war  with  Martin  Lu- 
ther, and  burning  his  heretical  books.  The  absolute  gov- 
ernments of  Spain  and  Portugal,  were  transplanted  into  the 
kingdoms  of  the  west,  under  their  despotic  Viceroys  ;  and 
the  corruptions  of  Popery,  formed  the  basis  on  which  their 
dominion  was  supported.  The  wealth  of  Mexico,  with 
the  splendour,  and  magnificence  of  her  capital  :  the 
treasures  of  Peru,  with  her  ancient  Incan  government : 
the  free  and  untutored  Savages  of  Terra  Firma,  and  Bra- 
zil ;  all  fell  a  prey  to  the  avarice  of  a  set  of  military  ad- 
venturers,  armed  with  the  sword  of  conquest,  and   the 
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exterminating  vengeance  of  the  Papal  religion.  The 
kingtionis  thus  founded,  have  groaned  under  the  same  op- 
pression to  this  day,  and  will  continue  to  groan,  until  God) 
in  his  pioviflei  ce,  shall  raise  up  a  deliverer,  who  shall 
givetl.pm  the  blessings  of  liberty,  unde-r  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  the  gospel  of  peace. 

The  revolution,  which  now  rages  in  South  America, 
givei^  to  the  christian  world  a  flattering  hope,  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant,  when  she  shall  shake  off  the  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  despotism  under  which  she  has  so  long 
groaned,  and  rise  in  the  majesty  of  herself,  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  revolutions  which  now  distract  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  give  the  highest  assurances,  that  the  day  of  deliv- 
erance for  her  American  Colonies,  is  at  hand;  when  Spanish 
America  shall  take  her  rank  amongst  the  free,  and  enlight- 
ened nations  of  the  earth :  when  the  wise,  and  virtuous 
institutions  of  North  America,  shall  be  transported,  in 
their  purity,  into  these  benighted  regions  of  the  South, 
and  one  bond  of  civil,  and  religious  uuion,  embrace  the 
whole  family  of  man,  throughout  the  vait  regions  of  the 
New  World. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

INTRODUCTION    CONTINUED- 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  VIEW  OP  THE  CAUSES   WHICH  LED  TO  THE 
DISCOVERY  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Before  we  enter  upo»  a  narrative  of  the  rising  colonies 
of  North  America,  let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  successive 
adventures,  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  extensive 
coast,  and  planted  the  first  colonies  in  the  New  World.  In 
the  introduction  to  this  work,  it  has  been  noticed,  that  Co- 
lumbus discovered  this  New  World  in  the  regions  of  the 
west,  in  1492. 

This  Chronological  Table,  will  disclose  the  other  ad- 
ventures in  their  order. 

John  Cabot  discovered  North  America,  1 496 

In  the  following  year  he  discovered  Newfoundland,      1 497 
Juan  Leon,  an  adventurer  from  Porto  Rico,  discov- 
ered Florida,  gave  it  its  name,  and  attempted  a 
settlement,  1513 

John  Verezano,  a  Florentine,  explored  the  coast 
from  the  30th  to  the  50th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
under  the  patronage  of  Francis  1st,  king  of  France, 
to  make  discoveries,  1524 

The  next  adventurer  was  Stephen  Gomez,  a  Spaniard, 
who  explored  the  coast    from  Florida,  to  Cape 
Race,  latitude  46d  north,  in  search  of  a  nor-th-west 
passage  to  India,  152.; 

James  Quartier,  under  the  patronage  of  Francis  Ist^ 
sailed  from  France,  with  a  fleet,  on  a  voyoge  of  for- 
eign  discovery,  touched  upon  the  Continent  of  N. 
America,  in  latitude  48d  30m  north,  explored  and 
gave  name  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  left 
the  Continent  in  latitude  51,  and  returned  to 
France,  1534. 
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Quartier  returned  the  next  year  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  sailed  up  the  river  about  300  leagues, 
to  the  falls  of  Cataracqui  ;  built  a  fort  on  the  isl- 
and of  Orleans,  where  he  wintered  ;  and  called 
the  country  New  France.  In  the  spring  he  return- 
ed, and  carried  home  with  him  several  natives,     1 535-6 

Ferdinand  de  Soto,  who  had  served  under  Cortes  in 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  sailed  from  the  Island  of 
Cuba  with  a  military  force  of  900  men,  and  land- 
ed in  Florida,  in  quest  of  the  wealth  of  another 
city  of  Mexico,  1539 

He  traversed  the  interior,  through  the  Chickasaw 
country,  crossed  the  Missisippi,  and  proceeded  up 
Red  River,  a  very  considerable  distance,  where 
he  died,  at  the  end  of  three  years.  His  troops 
returned  to  the  Missisippi,  constructed  such  ship- 
ping as  would  convey  them  down  the  river,  and 
thus  returned  to  Cuba  under  Alverdo  their  leader,    1542 

James  Quartier  made  a  third  attempt  to  settle  Can- 
ada, sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  built  a  fort, 
which  he  called  Charleburg  near  Port  de  St.  Croix ; 
but  soon  abandoned  it  and  returned  to  France,          1542 

About  this  time,  several  French  adventurers,  visited 
the  coast  in  quest  of  a  passage  to  India,  and  re- 
turned to  France.  Commodore  Ribault,  was  dis- 
patched from  France  by  the  Admiral  Coligni,  with 
two  ships,  to  plant  a  colony  in  North  America. 
He  touched  at  Port  Royal,  (South-Carolina,)  land- 
ed his  men,  built  a  fort,  and  called  it  Charles, 
where  he  left  a  colony  of  twenty  or  thirty  men, 
under  Capt.  Albert,  and  returned  to  France,  1564 

Commodore  Laudoniiier  was  sent  out  from  France, 
with  three  ships,  to  plant  a  colony  at  Florida,  and  in 
June  he  built  a  fort  on  the  river  May,  (or  St.  Ma- 
ry) where  he  planted  a  colony  of  one  hundred 
men,  and  called  it  Carolina,  in  honor  of  Charles  IX.  1566 
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In  August  of  this  year,  Ribault  arrived  with  a  colony  of 
French  Hugunots,  to  strenthen  the  colony  at  Port  Royal : 
but  they  had  mutinied,  and  butchered  their  Captain  Albert, 
and  were  gone.  This  second  colony  consisted  of  many 
whole  families,  and  a  body  of  troops  to  protect  them  :  they 
strengthened  the  colony  of  Laudonier,  on  the  St.  Mary. 
Ribault  was  their  governor.  In  September  of  the  same 
year,  Pedro  Melanges,  a  Spaniard,  with  six  ships,  by  order 
of  Philip  II.  his  master,  pursued  Ribault,  and  his  little  colo- 
ny up  the  river,  landed  a  strong  force,  of  two  hundred 
soldiers  and  twenty-six  hundred  planters,  took  his  fort  and 
colony,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  or  hung  them  upon 
the  trees.  When  they  departed,  they  left  this  inscription 
as  a  monument  for  the  dead — 

"  They  were  hung  as  Lutherans,  not  as  Frenchmen.'" 
To  revenge  this  act  of  savage  barbarity,  one  Guerges,  of 
Gascony  in  France,  fitted  out  three  ships,  as  a  private  ad- 
venture, and  sailed  for  Florida,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers  and  eighty  seamen,  where  he  found  the  Spaniards 
had  erected  two  new  forts,  and  had  garrisoned  all  three, 
with  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  men  each,  and  were  strongly 
fortified.  Guerges  landed  his  forces,  April  15;  made 
known  the  object  of  his  adventure,  and  sought  their  aid  : 
this  he  readily  obtained,  for  the  crime  was  too  black  to  be 
tolerated,  even  by  the  savages.  Guerges  attacked  the  two 
small  forts  in  succession,  carried  them  by  storm  and  put 
the  garrison  to  the  sword.  Struck  with  alarm,  the  govern- 
or marched  out  of  the  main  fort  with  fifty  men,  to  meet 
Guerges  in  the  field  ;  they  were  ambushed  and  destroyed, 
and  the  garrison  fled  to  the  woods  ;  but  the  savages  hunt- 
ed them  until  they  returned  and  surrendered  at  discretion  ; 
these  were  all  put  to  the  sword,  or  hung  in  gibbets  ;  and 
Guerges  erected  this  near  their  graves — 

"  They  were  hung  as  traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers, 
not  as  Spaniards  and  mariners." 
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Thus  justice  overtook  the  ofifenders,  and  sealed  their 
doom  ;  and  Guerges  returned  safe  into  France, 
in  June,  1568 

The  next  adventurer  that  visited  the  coast,  was  Capt. 
Frobisher,  who  sailed  from  England  in  quest  of  a 
N.  W.  passage  to  India  ;  hut  being  obstructed  bj 
the  ice,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  return- 
ed to  England,  1576 
This  year  Sir  Francis  Drake  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and 

discovered  New  Albion,  upon  the  western  coast,    north 

of  California. 

This  year  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  in  the  service  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  touched  at  Newfoundland, 
lost  one  of  his  ships  at  Cape  Sables,  and  was  lost 
himself  in  the  other,  on  his  passage  home,  1579 

This  year  Adrian  Gilbert  and  Sir  Walter  Raliegh, 
under  Patents  from  Queen  Elizabefh,  sent  out  two 
ships  for  America,  with  one  hundred  and  seven 
passengers,  and  attempted  a  settlement  near  the 
Roanoke,  June,  1585 

They  were  kindly  treated  by  Granganimo,  the  great 
Sachem  of  this  part  of  the  country,  but  they  did 
not  succeed  in  their  settlement,  and  returiiCd  to 
England  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  June,  1586 

This  company  called  the  country  Virginia,  in  honour  of 

Queen  Elizabeth  ;  which  became  general  throughout  the 

coast. 

The  same  year.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  to  America,  with  seven  ships,  who  ar- 
rived at  Wococon  harbour,  in  June,  and  planted  a 
colony  of  about  one  hundred  people  at  Roanoke, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Ralph  Lane,  1586 

Sir  Richard  explored  the  coast,  up  to  the  Chesapeake 

Bay,  and  then  returned  to  England. 
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Sir  Francis  Drake  the  next  year  carried  this  Colony 
back  to  England,  to  save  them  from  perishing  with 
hunger,  1587 

At  the  same  time  Sir  Walter  sent  out  Governor  White 
with  a  colony,  to  strengthen  the  former  colony  at 
Roanoke,  with  a  Charter  and  a  regular  government ; 
but  they  were  gone,  and  Governor  White  left  a  third 
colony,  of  115  persons  at  Roanoke,  and  returned,  1587 
With  this  colony,  came  out  Manteo,  and  Towaye,  two  na- 
tives who  had  been  carried  to  England,  by  former  adven- 
turers.    The  former  was  baptised  in  August,  which  is  not 
only  the  first  convert  amongst  the  natives  ;  but  the  first 
notice  of  any  religious  rite  in  all  these  numerous  adven- 
tures.    At  the  same  time,  a  daughter  was  born  in  the  col- 
ony, of  a  Mrs.  Dare,  whom  she  called  Virginia.     This  was 
the  first  christian  birth  in  North  America. 
This  year  Governor  White  brought  out  supplies  and 
recruits  for  his  colony  at  Roanoke  ;  but  to  his  sur- 
prise they  were  all  lost,  and  not  a  vestige  of  them 
was  to  be  found,  159G 

A  Spanish  expedition  under  Juan  de  Fuca,  was  sent 
out  from  Mexico,  to  explore  a  N.  W.  passage,  who 
discovered  the  strait  that  bears   his   name,  lati- 
tude 48  north,  and  returned,  1592 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  an  expedition 
sailed  under  De  la  Loche,  consisting  of  convicts,  to 
conquer  and  settle  Canada.     De  la  Loche  landed 
forty  on  the  Isle  of  Sable,  where  they  languished 
seven  years,  and  then  twelve  of  the  number  returned 
to  France,  where  they  were  pardoned,  and  receiv- 
ed fifty  crowns  each  from  the  king,  to  recom- 
pense their  sufferings,                                                  1598 
This  year  Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Eliz- 
abeth Island,  and  Dover  Cliff,  were  discovered  by 
Bartholomew  Gosaeld,  and  thirty-two  adventurers. 
Vol.  I.                                  8 
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who  made  an  attempt  to  settle  on  Elizabeth  Isl- 
and; but  failed  and  returned  to  England,  1602 
At   this   time   not    one   solitary   English,    French,   or 
Dutch,  settlement  had  been  made,  on  the  whole  coast  of 
North  America,  through  the  long  period  of  adventures, 
for  110  years. 

This  year,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  out  Martin  Pring 
and  William  Brown,  with  two  small  vessels,  to  make 
discoveries.  They  touched  at  Cape  Cod,  and  land- 
ed in  a  commodious  harbour,  where  they  remained 
seven  da}  s,  and  returned,  1603 

At  the  same  time  Bartholomew  Gilbert  sailed  from 
England,  in  quest  of  the  colony  left  by  Governor  White, 
in  1587,  at  Roanoke,  and  touched  at  the  mouth  of  Chesa- 
peak  Bay,  where  he  and  four  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the 
avg.es,  and  the  rest  returned  to  England, 

This  year  De  Mons  received  a  patent  from  Henry 
IV.  King  of  France,  of  all  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  40th  and  46th  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  in 
North  America,  called  Le  Acadia,  and  the  next 
year  he  sailed  from  France,  and  explored  the  coast 
from  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Cod,  and 
begaB  settlements  at  Port  Royal,  St  Johns,  and  St. 
Croix,  in  the  bay  of  Funda,  1604 

This  year  Captain  George  Weymouth  discovered 
George's  Island,  and  Pentacost  Harbour,  and  en- 
tered a  large  river,  in  latitude  43  deg.  20  min.  sup- 
posed to  be  Kennebec  or  Penobscot.  He  carried 
homefive  of  the  natives  on  his  return,  and  delivered 
them  to  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Governor  of  Plymouth,  1 605 

This  year  King  James  I.  divided  Virginia  into  two 
colonies,  or  districts,  (for  there  was  not  a  settle- 
ment in  either.)  The  southern  was  bounded 
on  the  34th  deg.  and  the  41st  deg,  of  N.  latitude, 
stiied  the  first  colony,  and  granted  to  the  l^ondon 
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Company,  and  the  northern,  or  second  colony,  was 
included  between  the  38th  deg.  and  45th  deg.  of  N. 
latitude,  which  was  granted  to  the  Plymouth 
Company,  and  stiled  the  second  colony,  1606 

Each  of  these  companies  consisted  of  a  President,  and 
twelve  assistants,  to  govern  the  aflfairs  of  the  colony,  with 
express  prohibitions  to  settle  within  one  hundred  miles,  of 
each  other.  The  absurdity  of  the  patent  in  covering  twice 
the  lands  between  the  38th  and  41st  degrees,  was  not  re- 
garded ;  but  both  companies  went  on  to  form  settlements. 
The  London  Company  sent  out  Mr.  Piercy,  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  make  a  settlement :  who  dis- 
covered Powhatan,  (now  James  River,)  but  made  no  set- 
tlement. 

At  the  same  time  the  Plymouth  Company,  sent  ou 
Captain  Henry  Challone,  to  plant  a  colony  in 
North  Virginia ;  but  he  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  carried  to  Spain,  1606 

This  year  De  Mons  sent  Champlain  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  make  a  settlement,  who  fortified  the  nar- 
rows, on  the  St.  Lawrence,  called  Quebec,  160"? 

At  the  same  time  the  London  Company  sent  out  Cap- 
tain Christopher  Newport,  with  three  vessels,  to 
South  Virginia,  who  entered  the  Chesapeak,  in 
April,  landed  and  gave  to  the  southern  cape,  the 
name  of  Cape  Henry,  which  it  still  bears.  In 
May,  he  appointed  Mr.  Edward  Wingfield  presi- 
dent of  the  company  for  one  year  ;  landed  his  men, 
and  commenced  the  settlement  of  James  Town, 
upon  James  River,  and  in  June  Captain  Newport 
sailed  for  England,  leaving  a  colony  of  one  hundred 
and  four  persons,  1607 

In  the  winter  following  James  Town  was  burnt. 

At  the  same  time  the  Plymouth   company,  sent  out 
Admiral  Rawley  Gilbert,  with  one  hundred  plan- 
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ters,  and  Captain  George  Popham  for  their  presi- 
dent. Admiral  Gilbert  touched  at  Sagadahoc  river. 
and  landed  forty-five  men  with  their  president,  and 
the  rest  were  discouraged,  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter  and  returned  to  England.  At  this  time  the 
Reverend  John  Robbinson,  removed  with  his  par- 
ish, to  Amsterdam.  The  same  year  a  company  of 
merchants  at  Deippe,  and  St.  Maloes  in  France, 
sent  an  adventurer,  and  founded  the  Town  of  Que- 
bec, 160"? 

The  sufferings  of  the  Sagadehoc  colony,  under  Cap- 
tain Popham,  were  very  severe  through  the  winter. 
They  lost  their  store  house  by  fire,  and  their  presi- 
dent by  death,  and  the  next  year  they  all  returned 
to  England  with  their  new  president,  1608 

This  year  the  London  Company,  sent  out  Captain 
Nelson,  with  two  ships  and  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty persons,  to  James  Town  ;  and  Captain  Smith, 
who  became  their  president,  embarked  with  seventy 
others ;  and  after  exploring  the  several  rivers  upon 
the  coast  of  South  Virginia,  joined  the  settlement 
at  James  Town,  which  now  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred souls,  1609 

This  year  the  Reverend  Mr.  Robbinson,  removed  with 
his  people,  from  Amsterdam  to  Leyden. 

The  council  for  South  Virginia  resigned  their  commis- 
sion, and  a  new  charter  was  granted,  under  anew  com- 
mission, bearing  date  May  23,  1609.  The  council  ap- 
pointed Sir  Thomas  West,  Lord  De  la  War,  governor  of  the 
colony  :  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  his  lieutenant  ;  Sir  George 
Somers,  admiral  ;  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  high  marshal  :  Sir 
Ferdinand  Wainman,  general  of  the  horse ;  and  Captain 
Newport,  vice  admiral. 

In  June,  Sir  Thomas  Gates,   Admiral  Newport,   and 
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^ir  George  Somers,  with  seven  ships,  a  ketch  and  a  pin- 
nace, with  five    hundred  souls,  men,   women,  and    chil- 
dren, sailed  from    Falmouth  for  South  Virginia  ;  but  they 
were  separated  in  a  violent  storm,  in  crossing  the  Bahama 
Gulf,  and  Sir  George  Somers  lost  his  ship  upon  the  rocks 
of  Bermuda  ;  but  saved  his  crew  and  people  ;  where  they 
remained  until  the  next  May ;  when  they  embarked  in  a 
vessel  of  their  own  building,  and  sailed  for  James  Town.— 
The  other  vessels  arrived  safe  in  Virginia,  and  augment- 
ed  the    colony  to   the  number   of  five    hundred.     Capt. 
Smith,  their  President,  had  returned  to  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  severe  burn,  from  an  explosion  of  gun-pow- 
der, and  Francis   West,  his  successor,  soon  followed,  and 
left  George  Pierce  to  preside  over  the  colony. 
This  year  the   London  Company    appointed   Lord 
De  La  War,  governor  and  captain  general  of  South 
Virginia,  and   he   embarked    for   Virginia,    with 
Capt.    Argal,    and   one    hundred   and  fifty  men. 
He  arrived  in  James    River,    in    the  month   of 
June,  where  he  met  the  whole  colony,  which  now 
consisted  of  only  sixty,   who  had  embarked  with 
Admiral  Somers'  people,  which  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and    fifty,  and  were    falling    down  the 
river  on   their  way  to  England. — The  governor 
'^    persuaded  them  to    return  with   him,  and  resume 
the  settlement,    and    thus  commenced    the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  Virginia,  1610 

This  year,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
sent  out  each  three  hundred  people,  with  cattle, 
swine,  &c.  for  the    settlement,  1611 

In  the  year,  1607  and  8,  Capt.  Henry  Hudson,  an 
Englishman,  received  a  commission  from  King  James,  for 
foreign  adventure  ;  and  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  sailed  in  search  of  a  N.  W.  passage  to  India. 
In  1609,  he  left  this  service  in  disgust,  and  prosecuted 
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his   adventure  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  and  on  his 

voyage,  he  entered  North  River,  which  he  called  by  his 

own  name. 

This  adventure  gave  rise  to  the  Dutch  settlement, 
at  New  Netherlands,  1613 

Conception  Bay  in  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  was 
settled  by  John  Gray,  under  a  patent  from  King 
James,  1613 

This  year  Capt.  Smith  with  two  ships,  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  North  Virginia,  to  make  experiments  up- 
on a  copper  mine,  and  took  out  with  him  Taiitum, 
an  Indian,  formerly  carried  to  England  in  1605, 
by  Capt.  Weymouth,  and  touched  upon  the 
Island  Mohanigan,  in  lat.  43  deg.  30  min.  where 
he  commenced  the  whaling  business  ;  but  failing 
in  this,  he  made  a  successful  fishing  voyage. 
Capt.  Smith  landed  Tantum,  or  Squantum,  at 
Cape  Cod,  and  explored  the  Massachusetts  Bay , 
where  he  found  two  French  ships  engaged  in  a 
successful  trading  voyage  ;  from  thence  he  return- 
ed to  England,  in  one  vessel,  and  left  Capt. 
Hunt  in  the  other,  who  decoyed  on  board  twenty 
Indians,  and  carried  them  to  Spain,  where  he  sold 
them   for  slaves,   at  20/.  each,  1614 

This  perfidious  act  proved  highly  prejudicial  to  the  trade 

with  the  natives  hereafter. 

When  Capt.  Smith  arrived^in  England,  he  drew  a  Chart 

of  this  coast,  and  called  it  New-England — which  has  ever 

continued. 

This  year,  Robert  Bylot  and  William  Baffin,  sailed 
from  England,  in  search  of  a  N.  W.  passage,  and 
returned  to  England,  1615 

This  year  on  a  second  voyage,  they  discovered  the 
bay  which  bears  the  name  of  Baffin,  to  this 
dav.  1616 
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About  this  time  a  sweeping  sickness,  amongst  the  na- 
tives, desolated  this  coast,  about  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
the  tribe  of  Patuxet  was  wholly  destroyed. — This  open- 
ed the  way  for  the  settlement  at  New-Plymouth,  which 
will  be  carried  forward  in  the  history  of  New-England. 

I  have  given  this  Chronological  summary,  to  shew  the 
order  of  time  in  which  the  settlements  of  Canada,  Nova- 
scotia,  New-England,  New-York,  and  Virginia  commen- 
ced ;  as  their  history  forms  the  most  prominent  features  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  of  North  America. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CAUSES  THAT  LED  TO  THE  SETTLEMENT   OF  NEW  ENGLAND-^ 
ORIGIN  OF  THE  PURITANS. 

-About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  appeared  in 
England,  John  WicklifFe,  the  morning  star  of  the  gospel, 
and  forerunner  of  Martin  Luther,  the  angel  of  the  gospel, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Puritan  church  in  England.* 
At  this  time,  that  subversion  of  civil  and  rehgious  liberty  in 
England,  which  rose  out  of  the  Norman  conquest,  was  in 
its  full  force  ;  and  the  power  of  the  popes,  reigned  uncon- 
trouled  over  the  lives,  properties,  and  consciences  of  men, 
in  England.  In  the  midst  of  this  darkness,  corruption, 
and  despotic  power  of  the  papal  throne,  Wickliffe  stood 
forth  the  champion  of  the  gospel,  and  gave  to  his  nation, 
the  first  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
taught,  that  the  gospel  was  the  only  sure  guide  of  life  and 
manners,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  read  hy  all  the  people. 
He  unfolded  all  those  great  truths,  which  became  the  ba- 
sis of  the  Puritan  church,  in  opposition  to  all  the  mysti- 
cal ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  taught  the  ab- 
surdity of  restraining  men  to  prescribed  forms  of  prayer. 

*  The  character  of  Wickliffe,  as  a  man,  a  scholar,  and  a  divine,  stood 
Righ  ;  and  his  morals  wpre  irreproachable. 
Vol.  I..  "9 
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Wicklifle  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  reform  the 
corruptions  of  the  Papal  church  ;  his  whole  life  was  spent 
in  this  great  work  ;  and  at  his  death,  he  left  in  M.  S.  about 
two  hundred  volumes,  in  illustration,  and  vindication  of  the 
gospel  of  truth.  These  were  all  ordered  to  be  burnt, 
together  with  his  bones,  by  the  council  of  Constance, 
in  the  year  1425. — Wickliife  opened  the  way  for  Luther; 
but  he  could  not  succeed,  for  two  important  reasons  ;  Ist, 
because  the  measure  of  the  iniquities  of  the  Papal  church, 
had  not  come  to  the  full,  until  the  times  of  the  council 
of  Constance ;  and  2d,  because  the  art  of  printing,  (which 
was  discovered  in  his  time,)  had  not  commenced  its  ope- 
rations. This  became  the  great  instrument  in  promo- 
ting the  Reformation,  under  Martin  Luther  ;  one  centu- 
ry after  the  days  of  Wicklifle. 

The  labours  of  WicklifTe,  raised  up  a  sect  in  England^ 
known  by  the  name  of  Lollards,   which  were  supported 
by  the  best  blood  of  the  nation  ;  and  gave  such  an  alarm 
to  the  Papacy,  as  called  into  action  a  former  decree  of  the 
fourth  Council  of  Latuan,  in  the  year  1215,    "That  all 
heretics,  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  be  burnt."     In  the  fifth  year  of  Richard  11.  1382,  it 
was  enacted,  "  That  all  who  preach  without  license,  against 
the  Catholic  faith,  or  against  the  laws  of  the  land,  should 
be  arrested,  and  kept  in  prison,  until  they  justified  them- 
selves  according  to  the  law  and  reason  of  the  holy  church.'''' 
By  a  statute  of  Henry  IV.  in  the  year  1400,  it  was  enact- 
ed, "  That  if  any  persons  were  suspected  of  heresy,  the  or- 
dinary might  detain  them  in  prison,  until  they  were  canon- 
ically  purged,  or  did  abjure  their  errors ;  provided  always, 
that  the  judical    proceedings    against    them,  were  publi- 
cally  ended  in  three  months.     If  they  were  convicted,  the 
Diocesan,  or  his  commissary,  might  imprison  and  fine  them, 
at   discretion.     Those  that  refused  to  abjure  their  errors, 
or  after  abjuration,  relapsed,  were  to  be   delivered  over 
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to  the  secular  power,  and  the  mayors,  sheriffs,  or  baihffs 
were  to  be  present,  (if  required.)  when  the  bishop,  or 
his  commissary,  passed  sentence  ;  and  after  sentence,  they 
were  to  receive  them,  and  in  some  high  place,  bvrn  them 
to  death  before  the  people."  Here  the  trial  by  jury  is 
abolished,  and  the  ecclesiastical  law  rendered  paramount 
to  the  civil  law,  and  the  subject  wrested  from  the  king. 

The  despotic  tyranny  and  cruelty,  that  reigned  in  Eng- 
and,  under  these  statutes,  down  to  the  time  of  Martin 
Luther,  and  Henry  VIII.  in  the  16th  Century,  cannot  well 
be  conceived  of,  nor  described.  The  Wickliffites,  or  Lol- 
lards, were  persecuted,  hunted,  burnt,  and  destroyed,  hke 
wild  beast  of  the  forest,  through  all  this  period,  until  Henry 
VIII.  severed  the  kingdom  of  England,  from  the  Papal  See, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  church,  by  a  special 
act  of  Parhament,  in  the  following  stile. 

"Albeit,  the  King's  Majesty,  justly  and  rightfully  is,  and 
ought  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
is  so  recognised,  by  the  clergy  of  these  Realms,  in  their  con- 
vocations ;  yet  nevertheless,  for  confirmation,  and  corrob- 
oration thereof,  and  for  the  increase  of  virtue  of  Christ's 
religion,  within  this  Realm  of  England,  &zc. — Be  it  enact- 
ed, by  the  authority  of  this  present  Parliament,  that  the 
King  our  sovereign  Lord,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  Kings 
of  this  Realm,  shall  be  taken,  accepted,  and  reputed,  the 
only  supreme  head  on  earth,  of  the  Church  of  England  /  and 
shall  have  and  enjoy,  annexed  and  united,  to  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  this  Realm,  as  well  the  title  and  stile  thereof,  as 
all  the  honours,  dignities,  immunities,  profits,  and  commo- 
dities, to  the  said  dignity  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church, 
belonging  and  appertaining  ;  and  that  our  sovereign  Lord, 
his  heirs,  and  successors,  Kings  of  this  Realm,  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority,  to  visit,  repress,  reform,  order, 
correct,  restrain,  and  amend,  all  such  errors,  heresies, 
abuses,  contempts,  aad  esormities,  whatsoever  they  may 
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be,  which  by  any  manner  of  Spiritual  Authority,  or  jurisdic- 
tion ought,  or  may  be  lawfully  reformed,  repressed,  ordered, 
redressed,  corrected,  restrained,  or  amended,  most  to  the 
pleasare  of  Almighty  God,  and  increase  of  the  virtue  of 
Christ's  religion  ;  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace, 
unity,  and  tranquihty  of  this  Realm  ;  any  custom,  usage» 
foreign  law,  or  foreign  authority  &:c.  &c.  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding." 

This  act  of  Parliament,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Re- 
formation in  England,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  revival 
of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  WicklifFe,  and  gave  per- 
manence and  support  to  the  principles  of  Luther.  This 
act  of  the  Parliament,  opened  a  field  of  controversy  too 
extensive  for  the  limits  of  this  work  ;  in  which  a  Cran- 
m6r,  a  Latimer,  and  many  other  worthies,  stood  forth,  the 
heroes  and  champi)  is  of  the  Reformation. 

The  next  important  step  of  this  important  reign,  was 
the  suppression  and  abolition  of  all  the  monasteries,  and 
religious  cloisters,  those  sinks  of  Popery  and  corruption, 
which  brought  an  immense  revenue  to  the  crown,  and  ren- 
dered it  independent.* 

Notwithstanding  this  bold  stroke  of  Henry  VIIL  had  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  spread  of  the  Reformation,  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  prejudices,  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  were  not 
so  easily  to  be  rooted  out,  and  destroyed,  as  the  religious 
cloisters.  The  New  Testament  was  translated  into  English, 
by  Ti  dal,  in  Germany,  in  1 527,  and  now  spread  into  Eng- 
land :  but  it  met  with  a  severe  persecution,  from  the  bish- 
ops and  prelates,  and  was  finally  suppressed  by  the  king 
in  1530,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  good  people  of  England. 
The  whole  Bible  had  been  printed  at  Hamburgh,  in  1532, 
and  was  now  translated  into  English,  by  Tindal,  John  Ro- 

*The  clear  rents  of  all  the  suppressed  House",  were  cast  up  at  131,6071. 
138.  4d.  per.  annum,  as  they  w(  re  then  rated  ;  but  were  at  least  of  tea 
thnes  that  value.    Neals  History  of  the  Puritans. 
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gers,  and  others,  and  went  into  a  general  circulation,  not- 
withstanding all  the  bitterness  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy 
against  it.  After  the  persecution  and  death  of  Tiudal,  as 
a  heretic,  it  was  revised  and  corrected  by  Bishop  Cran- 
iner,  and  stiled  Cranmer's  Bible, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

REFORMATION    CONTINUED. 

We  have  now  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  and  a  blood v  foundation  it  is.  As  soon  as  Henry 
VIII.  had  secured  to  himself  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy; 
he  became  impatient  of  that  liberty  of  conscience,  and  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  freedom  of  speech,  which  the  Lollards 
derived  from  their  conversation  with  the  scriptures  ;  he 
determined  to  suppress  them,  by  laying  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  the  reformation,  by  the  six  articles  which  he  forced 
through  his  Parliament,  1539  ;  known  by  the  name  of  the 
bloody  bill.  This  bill  was  intitled  "An  act  for  abolishing  di- 
versity of  opinions,  in  certain  articles  concerning  religion." 

Six    ARTICLES. 

"article  I.  That  at  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  after  the  con- 
secration, there  remains  no  substance  of  bread  and  wine  ; 
but  under  these  forms,  the  natural  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  is  present. 

ART.  II.  That  communion  in  both  kinds,  is  not  necessary  to 
salvation,  to  all  persons,  by  the  law  of  God ;  but  that 
both  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  are  present,  in  each 
of  the  kinds. 

ART.  III.  I'hat  priests  may  not  marry  by  the  law  of  God. 

ART.  IV.  That  vows  of  chastity  ought  to  be  observed,  by  the 

law  of  God. 
ART.  V.  That  private  masses  ought  tobe  continued,  which, 

as  it  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God,  so  men  receive 

great  benefit  from  them. 
ART.  VI.  That  auricular  confession  is  expedient  and  netes- 

sary,  and  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  ehurcb." 
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It  was  at  the  same  time  enacted,  "tliatthese  articles  should 
be  enforced  with  the  punishment  of  attainder,  confiscation 
of  property,  and  death  as  felons,  without  benefit  of  clergy  •, 
and  that  the  six  articles  be  read  in  all  the  churches,  once 
a  quarter." 

Upon  the  back  of  this,  the  Parliament  passed  anoth- 
er act,  impowering  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  to  set  forth  proclamations,  with  pains  and  penal- 
ties, which  shall  be  obeyed  as  fully  as  an  act  of  Parliament. 
Acts  of  attainder  were  also  passed  against  sixteen  persons, 
for  denying  the  supremacy,  and  for  suspicion  of  crimes;  and 
even  without  trial  by  judge  or  jury. 

Thus  we  see,  that  amidst  this  fair  field  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England,  has  sprang  up  a  despotic  persecution,  as  bit- 
ter as  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Popery.  A  persecu- 
tion that  went  with  Henry  to  his  grave,  and  opened  the 
way  for  the  fire  and  the  faggot,  in  Queen  Mary's  reign. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  son  and  heir  to  Hen- 
ry VIII.  the  severities  of  this  bloody  persecution,  were 
greatly  relaxed,  and  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  introduced,  as  it  now  stands  ;  and  a  most  riged  uniform- 
ity of  worship  established.  To  enforce  this,  caused  great 
divisions  in  the  nation  ;  the  Catholics  assembled  a  mob  of 
more  than  10,000  men,  and  demanded  a  restoration  of  the 
six  articles,  a  suppression  of  the  Bible,  &ic.  which  was 
suppressed  by  the  arm  of  the  military. 

The  severities  of  Henry  VIII.  were  considerably  soften- 
ed down,  in  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.  who  died  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  ;  but  they  were  renewed, 
with  aggravated  severity,  in  the  bloody  reign  of  Queen 
Miry.  She  attempted  to  suppress  the  Reformation,  and 
restore  Pop^^ry,  with  ail  its  rigours. — To  enforce  this, 
the  acts  of  Richard  If.  and  Henry  IV.  for  burning  Jiere- 
ticsv  were  i-evived.  Under  these  acts,  fell  a  John  Rogers, 
a  Hooper,  a  Sauudera,  a  Taylor,  a  Fennar,  a  Cranmer ;  with 
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a  host  of  other  worthies,  whose  praise  is  in  the  church- 
es. Bishop  Bonner,  who  became  the  champion  of  perse- 
cution, in  this  bloody  reign,  could  witness  277  victims, 
of  his  cruel  and  unrelenting  rage ;  besides  other  perse- 
cutions, too  numerous  to  be  detailed.  Amidst  these  cru- 
el persecutions,  the  Lollards  concealed  their  sentiments, 
and  their  persons,  in  their  own  country,  or  fled  into  for- 
eign lands  ;  some  into  France,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland  ;  where  they  might  enjoy  their  religion,  with- 
out fear  or  restraint.  At  this  time,  they  carried  with 
them  the  Liturgy  of  King  Edward  VI.  ;  but  a  company 
at  Frankfort  in  Germany,  set  aside  the  Liturgy,  and 
adopted  that  form  of  worship,  which  has  continued  in  the 
Puritan  churches  to  this  day.  Although  the  sentiments, 
or  principles  of  the  Puritan  church,  commenced  with 
Wicklifie,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
yet  their  regular  form  of  worship,  was  not  established 
until  this  time,  1556. — This  involved  the  question  of  uni- 
formity, in  the  mode  of  worship,  and  occasioned  some 
warmth  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  which  led  them  to  ap- 
ply to  Mr.  Calvin,  at  Geneva,  the  great  apostle  of  Swit- 
zerland, who  replied,  "  That  he  had  read  the  English 
Liturgy,  and  found  in  it  many  tolerable  weaknesses,  which 
could  not  be  amended  at  first  ;  but  that  it  behoved  the 
learned,  grave,  and  godly  ministers  of  Christ,  to  enter- 
prise further,  and  to  set  up  something  more  filed  from 
rust,  and  purer.  Since  the  Reformation  is  overthrown  in 
England,  and  a  church  is  to  be  set  up  in  another  place, 
where  you  are  at  liberty  to  establish  what  order  is 
most  for  edification ;  I  cannot  tell  what  they  mean,  who 
are  so  fond  of  the  leavings  of  Popish  dregs."  This  kind- 
led a  fire,  which  divided  the  church,  and  the  one  part 
removed  to  Geneva,  where  they  settled,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Puritans  ;  and  the  others'  continued  in  Ger- 
many, under  the  appellation  of  Conformists ;    and  these 
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terms,  with  the  different  modes  of  worship,  have  contin- 
ued to  this  day. 

The  persecutions  of  Queen  Mary,  still  raged  in  Eng- 
land, where  she  attempted  to  establish  an  inquisition  of 
laymen,  to  increase  the  severities  of  her  bloody  reign, 
against  heretics  ;  but  the  hand  of  God  was  against  her, 
and  she  died,  before  she  had  accomplished  her  purpose, 
1558,  in  the  forty- third  year  of  her  age.  Thus  we  see 
how  God  makes  use  of  his  own  instruments,  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes. 

Henry  VIII.  had  opened  the  way  for  the  Reformation 
in  England ;    Edward  VI.    had   established  the  Liturgy ; 
but  it  was  left  to  the  bloody  persecutions  of  Queen  Mary, 
to  open  the  way  for  the  exiles,  in  a  foreign  land,  to  shake 
off  the  Liturgy,  the  last  trappings  of  popery,  and  establish 
the  free  and  pure  worship  of  the  gospel,   in  the  Puritan 
church. — Who  that  surveys  the  government  of  God,   in 
the  dispensations  of  his  all  wise  providence,  has  ever  fail- 
ed to  see,  that  he  often,  and  most  generally,  works  by  the 
corruptest  passions   of  his   creatures,   in  order  to   bring 
into  action,    the   virtues  of    his  saints  ;  and  thus  makes 
them  the  instruments  of  accomplishing  his  all  wise,  and 
holy  purposes  ;  and  also  that  the  greatest,   and  most  im- 
portant   events,   generally  result  from   the  smallest,  and 
most  unexpected  causes.     The  whole  page  of  sacred  and 
profane  history,  corroborates  this  remark. — A  few  instan- 
ces in  the  sequel,  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  to 
confirm  it. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

TAUSES  THAT  LED  TO  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  A'EW  ENGLAND 

HISTORV    OF    THE    I'URITANS    CONTINUED. 

In  our  first  chapter,  was  disclosed  the  origin  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  puritan  church,  in  the  rise  of  WickhfTe:  and  in 
the  last  ehapter,  was  unfolded  the  distinct  formation  of  the 
Puritan  church.  It  is  now  our  task  to  trace  the  rise,  and 
progress,  of  this  little  church,  to  the  settlement  of  New- 
England,  and  shew  what  mighty  wonders  God  has  wrought 
for  them,  and  by  them  ;  what  a  mighty  mass  he  has  already 
caused  to  be  leavened,  and  how  he  will  go  on  to  work  by  his 
special  means,  until  he  shall  cause  this  little  leaven  to  leav- 
en the  whole  lump,  in  the  consummation  of  the  great  mil- 
lennial day 

Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1558,  she 
found  her  kingdom  so  torn  with  religious  dissensions,  that 
she  suppressed  all  preaching,  by  proclamation,  and  con- 
fined the  service  of  the  church,  to  the  reading  the  gospel, 
and  the  ten  commandments,  without  exposition,  together 
with  the  liturgy  and  creed. 

The  exiles  rejoiced  in  the  accession  of  the  Queen,  by 
their  multiplied  addresses,  and  congratulations,  and  pre- 
pared to  settle  their  disputes  in  one  mutual  harmony;  return 
to  England  and  complete  the  reformation.  To  promote 
this,  Gualten,  one  ofthe  chiefdivines  of  Zurichwrote  the  fol- 
lowing advice  to  Dr.  Masters,  physician  to  her  Majesty. 
"  I  wish  the  reformers  amongst  us,  would  not  hearken  to 
the  counsels  of  those  men,  who  when  they  saw  that  Popery 
could  not  be  honestly  defended,  nor  entirely  retained,  would 
use  all  artifices  to  have  the  outward  face  of  religion  to  remain 
mixed,  uncertain,  and  doubtful ;  so  that  while  an  evangel- 
ical reformation  is  pretended,  those  things  should  be  obtru- 
ded upon  the  church,  which  will  make  the  returning  back 
to  Popery,  Superstition,  and  Idolatry  very  easy.  We  have 
had  the  experience  of  this  in  Germany  for  some  years,  and 
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know  what  influence  such  persons  naay  have.  Their  coun- 
sels seem,  to  a  carnal  judgment,  to  be  full  of  modesty,  and 
well  fitted  for  carrying  on  an  universal  agreement ;  and 
we  may  well  believe,  the  common  enemy  of  our  salvation, 
will  find  out  proper  instrum.ents,  by  whose  means  the  seeds 
of  Popery  may  still  remain  among  you.  I  apprehend  that 
in  the  first  beginnings,  while  men  may  study  to  avoid  giving 
some  small  offence,  many  things  may  be  suffered  under  this 
colour :  that  they  tcill  be  continued  but  a  little  time,  and  yet 
afterwards  it  will  scarce  be  possible,  by  all  the  endeavours 
that  can  be  used  to  get  than  7-emovcd ;  at  least  without  great 
strugglings.^^  They  acknowledged  the  correctness  of  the 
advice  and  promised  to  comply;  yet  they  grew  slack  ;  but 
the  Queen  obtained  an  act  of  supremacy,  and  the  establish- 
ing the  common  prayer.  The  act  of  supremacy,  gave  rise 
to  the  new  court,  of  High  Commission,*  both  of  which 
clothed  the  Queen  with  the  despotic  powers  of  her  father, 
Henry  VIII,  and  were  in  some  measure,  as  despotically 
abused.  All  Papists  refused  the  oath  of  supremacy,  but 
the  Puritans  took  it  under  certain  explications  and  injunc- 
tions. The  differences  about  modes,  and  forms  amongst 
the  exiles,  were  apparently  healed;  but  the  disposition  of 
the  crown,  to  establish  a  uniformity  of  worship  continued 
to  distract  the  parties,  and  check  the  progress  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. Under  this  point  of  uniformity  of  worship,  the 
court  party  claimed,  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  a  true 
church,  until  it  became  corrupted  under  the  universal  su- 
premacy of  the  Popes,  and  that  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Romish 
church,  was  a  correct  appendage  of  the  true  church.  The 
Puritans  maintained  that  the  Romish  church,  was  corrupt 

This  court  had  full  powers  to  remove  from  their  parishes,  bishopries,  or 
ctires,  all  nonconformists,  and  to  fine,  and  imprision,  at  their  discretion,  all 
such  as  disobeyed  their  orders,  and  decrees.  They  had  full  powers  to  send 
for  witnesses,  and  papers,  as  proofs  ;  and  even  use  the  rack  and  torture  in 
.obstinate,  or  difficult  cases,  to  obtain  proofs.  In  fact,  thi'i  High  Commis- 
sion, was  in  all  respects,  an  ecclesia-^tical  inquisition. 
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throughout,  and  that  her  Hierarchy,  was  without  the  au- 
thority of  scripture,  or  the  usage  of  the  apostles ;  and  here 
tliey  were  at  issue.  Both  parties  stuck  close  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  the  church  was  divided. 

To  quiet  these  divisions,  the  queen  issued  commissions 
for  a  general  visitation  of  the  churches,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  body  of  injunctions,  consisting  of  53  articles, 
which  she  injoined  upon  all  her  subjects,  to  observe  and 
obey.  To  enumerate  these  articles  will  be  foreign  to  the 
plan  of  this  work.  SufKce  it  to  say,  the  visitors  made  the 
circuit  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  churches  generally  con- 
formed, with  but  few  exceptions.  The  next  year,  the 
queen  ordered  a  uniform  confession  of  faith,  to  be  diffused 
throughout  the  churches,  and  the  Puritan  Bible,  which 
they  had  translated  at  Geneva  was  largely  printed,  and  cir- 
culated through  the  kingdom.  In  the  year  1760,  John 
Koox,  that  celebrated  Scots  divine,  returned  from  Geneva, 
and  carried  the  principles  of  the  Puritan  church  into  Scot- 
land, and  unfolded  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  This 
was  opposed  by  Queen  Mary,  then  in  France  ;  which  op- 
position caused  an  association  of  certain  noblemen  and 
barons,  who  resolved  to  support  the  Reformation  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes.  This  brought  on  a  collision  with  the 
crown,  which  being  supported  from  France,  soon  broke  out 
into  a  civil  war,  which  pressed  hard  upon  the  reformers, 
until  they  obtained  the  support  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
controversy  was  sharp  and  short,  the  death  of  Francis  II. 
King  of  France,  and  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  together 
with  the  troubles  in  France,  brought  on  a  treaty,  and  a 
general  ammesty,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  call  of  a 
Parliament  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

By  this  Parliament,  the  Reformation  was  established  in 
Scotland,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Puritan  Church  of  Geneva, 
with  a  confession  of  faith,  upon  the  plan  of  Calvin,  and 
the  Pope's  authority  was  abohshed.     From  this  time,  the 
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King  of  Scotland  became  supreme,  in  all  ecclesiastical 
coticerns,  and  was  governed  by  general  provincial,  and 
classical  assemblies,  which  continue  to  this  day.  Not 
so  in  England,  the  Popish  bishops  threatened  the  Queen, 
with  the  spiritual  thunders  of  the  church,  unless  she  sup- 
pressed the  Reformation  ;  and  kept  the  kingdom  ina  stati- 
of  confusion,  and  alarm  ;  the  discipline  of  the  cliurch  suf- 
fered, and  religion  languished. 

In  1561,  appeared  the  celebrated  John  Fox,  who  wrote 
the  history  of  the  martyrs,  wliich  was  a  very  popular  work, 
and  struck  a  mortal  blow  to  Popery,  at  that  time.  At  this 
time,  the  Popish  vestments  were  introduced  into  the  re- 
formed churches,  which  gave  great  excitement  and  alarm, 
especially  amongst  the  Puritans,  who  called  in  question 
the  laxofulness  of  wearing  habits  that  had  been  consecrated 
to  idolatrous,  and  superstitious  uses  ;  and  which  were  the 
very  marks  and  badges,  of  that  religion,  they  had  renounc- 
ed. The  Queenwas  decided,  and  the  clergy  yielded,  gener- 
ally ;  but  the  nonconformists  were  deprived  of  their  livings, 
which  brought  on  a  paper  war,  in  which  the  Puritans  enga- 
ged so  warmly,  that  they  were  foreclosed  from  (he  hbertj 
of  publishing,  by  a  decree  of  the  court  of  Starchamber, 
1 566.  In  Scotland  they  were  thrown  into  a  civil  war,  upon 
the  return  of  Queen  Mary  from  France,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  Francis  II  ;  but  this  was  soon  closed,  by  means 
of  the  unworthy  conduct  of  the  Queen,  who  was  compelled 
to  resign  her  crwon  to  her  son  James  VI.  and  flee  into 
England,  where  she  died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  ; 
after  a  confinement,  of  about  eighteen  years. 

The  introduction  of  the  Popish  habits,  at  this  time,  into 
England,  drove  the  Puritans  generally,  from  the  church, 
and  opened  a  breach  that  has  never  been  healed.  They 
exclaimed,  more  bitterly  than  before,  against  the  Hierar- 
chy, their  vestments,  the  union  of  temporal,  and  ecclesias- 
tical power,  and    their    titles,    all    as    being  unscriptual 
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They  lamented  the  want  of  godly  discipHne,  they  objected 
to  set  forms  of  prayer,  the  reading  the  apocraphal  books, 
in  the  churches  :  they  disapproved  of  festivals,  or  saints 
days,  also  of  the  cathedral  mode  of  worship,  of  singing 
prayers,  and  chanting  psalms  by  turns.  They  objected  to 
si  igiiig  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  use  of  god-fathers,  and 
god-mothers,  in  exclusion  of  the  parents.  In  these  ob- 
jections they  adhered,  and  gave  up  their  livings.  They 
w  re  closely  watched,  and  sutfered  bitter  persecutions, 
even  under  the  protestant  reigu  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  At 
this  time,  their  persecution  in  France,  and  Holland,  was 
bitter  and  terrible ;  they  were  ready  to  be  devoured  by 
their  enemies. 

I  will  close  this  chapter  with  the  following  examinatioii 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Axton,  minister  of  Morton  Corbet,  who 
was  cited  into   the   Bishop's  court. 

Bishop.  Now  Mr.  Axton,  I  would  know  of  you,  what 
you  think  of  the  calling  of  the  Bishops  of  England  ? 

Axton.  1  may  fall  into  danger,  by  answering  this  ques- 
tion. 

Bish.  I  may  compel  you  to  anwer,  upon  your  oath. 

Axt  But  I  may  choose  whether  I  will  answer  upon 
oath  or  not.  I  am  not  bound  to  bring  myself  into  danger  ; 
but  because  I  am  persuaded  it  will  redound  to  God's  glo- 
ry, 1  will  speak,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may  ;  and 
I  trust  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  shall  be  willing  to  die  in 
defence  of  the  truth. 

Bish.  Well,  what"  do  you  think  of  my  calling  ? 

Axt.  You  are  not  lawfully  called  to  be  a  bishop,  «6- 
cording  to  the  7cord  of  God. 

Bish.   I  thought  so  ;  but  why  / 

Axt.  For  three  reasons,  1st,  bcause  you  was  not  or- 
dained by  the  consent  of  the  Eldership. 

Bish.  But  I  had  the   hands  of  three  or  four  bishops. 
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Axt.  But  that  was  not  the  Eldership  St.  Paul  speaks 
of,  1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

Bish.  What  is  your  second  reason  ? 

^'Ixt.  Because  you  are  not  ordained  bishop  over  one 
tlock  ;  nay  j'ou  are  not  a  pastor  over  any  one  congrega- 
tion, contrary  to  the  1  Pet.  v.  2.  "  Feed  the  flock,"  and 
Acts  xiv.  23.  from  whence  'tis  manifest  that  there  should 
be  bishops   and  elders,  through  every  congregation. 

Bish.  What  is  a  congregation  ? 

^xt.  Not  a  whole  diocese  ;  but  such  a  number  of  peo- 
ple as  ordinarily  assemble  in  one  place,  to  hear  the  word 
of  God. 

Bish.  What  if  you  had  a  parish  six  or  seven  miles 
long,  where  many  could  not  come  to  hear,  once  in  a 
quarter  of  a  year  ? 

jixt.   I  would  not  be  pastor  over  such  a  flock. 

Bish.  What  is  your  third  reason. 

Axt.  Because  you  are  not  chosen  by  the  people.  Acts 
xiv.  23.  And  they  ordained  Elders  by  election  in  every  churchy 
hy  the  lifting  Htp  of  hands. 

Bishoph  Chancellor.  How  came  you  to  be  parson  of 
Morton  Corbet  ? 

Axt.   I  am  no  parson. 

Chan.  Are   you  then  a  vicar  ? 

Axt.  No,  I  am  no  vicar,  I  abhor  those  names  as  anti- 
christian ;  I  am  a  pastor  of  the  congregation  here. 

Chan.  Are  you  neither  parson  nor  vicar  ;  how  then  do 
you  hold  your  living  ? 

Axt.  I  receive  these  temporal  things  of  the  people, 
because  I  being  their  pastor,  do  minister  unto  them  of 
spiritual  things. 

Chan.  If  you  are  neither  parson,  nor  vicar,  you  must 
reap  no  profit. 

Axt.  Do  you  mean  good  faith  in  that  you, say  ? 

Chan.  Yea,  if  you  will  be  neither  parson  nor  vicar, 
there  is  good  reason  why  another  should. 
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Bish.  You  must  understand  that  all  livings  in  the  churcli 
are  given  to  parsons  and  vicars,  and  not  to  parsons  and 
ministers.     How  were  you  chosen  pastor  ? 

Axt.  By  the  free  election  of  the  people,  and  the  consent 

of  the  patron.     After  I  had  preached    about   six  weeks, 

by  way  of  probation,  I  was  chosen,  by  one  consent,  by  them 

all  ;  a  sermon  was  then  preached  by  oi.e  of  my  brethren, 

^     setting  forth  the  mutual  duties  of  pastor  and  people. 

Bish.   May  the  bishops  of  England,  ordain  ministers  ? 
Axt.  You  ought  not  to   do  it  in  the    manner   you  do  ; 
that  is,  without  the  consent  of  the  Eldership  ;  without  suf- 
ficient proof  of  their  qualifications,  and  without  ordaining 
them  to  a  particular  congregation. 

Bish.  Well  Mr.  Axton,  you  must  yield  somewhat  to  me, 
and  I  will  yield    somewhat   to  you  ;    I  will  not  trouble 
you  for  the  cross    in  baptism,   if  you    will   yield  the  Sur- 
plice ;  but  sometimes,  it  shall  sufiice.  i 
<•  Axt.   I  can't  consent  to  wear  the  Surplice,  'tis  against 
my  conscience  ;  I  trust  by  the  help  of  God,  I  shall  never 
put  on  that  slave.,  which  is  a  mark  of  the  ^east. 
Bish.  Will  you  leave  your  flock  for  a   Surplice  ? 
Axt.   Nay,  will  you  persecute  me  from   my  flock    for  a 
Surplice  ?    I  love  my  flock  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  rath- 
er have  my  right  arm  cut  off,  than  be  removed  from  my^ 
flock. 

Bish.  Well,  1  will  not  deprive  you   this   time. 
Axi.  I  beseech  you,  consider  what  you  do  in  removing 
me  from  my  flock,  seeing  I  am  not  come  in  at  the  window, 
or  by   Simony,    but  according  to  the    inslHidion  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Bish.  You  in  refusing  the  Surplice,  are  disloyal  to  the 
queen,  and  shew  a  contempt  of  her  laws. 

Axt.  You  do  me  a  great  injury,  in  charging  me  with  dis- 
loyalty ;  and  especially,  when  you  call  me,  and  my  breth- 
ren, traitors,  and  say  that  we  are  more  troublesome  than 
the  papists. 
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Bish,  I  say  still,  the  papists  are  afraid  to  stir  ;  but  you 
Ire  presumptuous,  and  disquiet  the  state. 

Axt.  If  I  or  any  that  fear  God  speak  the  truth,  doth 
this  disquiet  the  state  ?  The  papists  have  for  twelve  years, 
been  plotting  treason  against  the  queen  and  the  gospel, 
and  yet  this  doth  not  grieve  you.  But  I  am  a  true  and 
faithful  subject  to  her  majesty  ;  also  I  do  pray  daily  both 
publicly,  and  privately,  for  her  majesty's  safety,  and  for 
her  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  for  the  overthrow  of 
all  her  enemies,  and  especially  the  papists.  I  do  profess 
myself  an  enemy  to  all  her  enemies,  and  a  friend  to  all 
her  friends,  therefore  if  you  have  any  conscience,  cease 
to  charge  me  with  disloyalty  to  my  prince. 

Bish.  In  as  much  as  you  refuse  to  wear  the  surplicCj 
which ^she  has  commanded,  you  do  in  effect  deny  her  to 
be  supreme  governess,  in  all  cases  ecclesiastical,  and  tem- 
poral. 

.^xt.  I  admit  her  majesty's  supremacy  so  far  as  if  there 
is  any  error,  in  the  governors  of  the  church,  she  has  power 
to  reform  it ;  but  I  do  not  admit  her  to  be  an  ecclesiastical 
elder,  or  church  governor. 

Bish.  Yes,  but  she  is,  and  hath  full  power,  and  author- 
ity, all  manner  of  ways ;  indeed  she  doth  not  administer 
the  sacraments,  and  preach,  but  leaveth  those  things  to  us. 
But  if  she  were  a  man,  as  she  is  a  woman,  why  might  she 
not  preach  the  word  of  God  as  well  as  we  ? 

Axt.  May  she  if  she  were  a  man,  preach  the  word  of 
God  ;  then  she  may  administer  the  sacraments. 

Bish.  This  does  not  follow,  for  you  know  Paul  preach- 
ed, yet  he  did  not  baptize. 

Axt.  Paul  confesses,  that  he  did  baptize,  though  he  was 
sent  specially  to  preach. 

Bish.  Did  not  Moses  teach  the  people,  and  yet  he  was 
their  civil  governor. 

Axt.  Moses'  calling,  was   extraordinary.      Remembep 

Vot.  I.  II 
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the  king  of  Judah,  how  he  would  have  sacrificed  in  the 
Temple  of  .God.  Take  heed,  how  you  confound  those 
offices  which  God  has  distinguished. 

Bif^h.  You  see  how  he  runneth. 

Bick.  You  speak  very  confidently,  and  rashly. 

Bish.  This  is  his  arrogant  spirit.  Thus  it  closed,  and 
Mr.  Axton  was  removed  from  his  flock,  and  went  into 
voluntary  banishment. 

1  have  given  this  conference  at  large,  to  shew  the  char- 
acter, and  power  of  the  high  court  of  commission,  as  well 
as  the  powers  of  the  queen ;  and  the  critical  situation  of 
the  Puritans.  The  queen  was  a  protestant  at  heart,  and 
a  fi'rm  supporter  of  the  protestant  cause  ;  but  like  Luther, 
she  jud<Ted  it  good  policy  to  retain  as  much  of  the  trap- 
pings of  Popery,  as  were  necessary  to  secure  the  tran.- 
quility  of  her  throne,  and  maintain  her  influence,  and  re- 
spectability amongst  the  protestant  princes  of  Europe. 
Luther  was  obliged  to  act  the  same  part  in  Germany,  and 
Charles  V.  attempted  to  act  the  same  part,  when  he  pro- 
posed his  Interim  ;  but  this  was  too  gross  for  either  party, 
and  was  rejected  by  both.  The  liberties  of  Switzerland, 
enabled  Zuinglius  and  Calvin,  to  go  one  step  further  in 
removing  the  trappings  of  the  Papal  church,  and  God  in 
his  aiwise  providence  made  them  the  great  instruments 
of  Inlying  the  foundation  of  the  Puritan  church,  and  in 
thus  preparing  his  true  church  to  enter  the  modern  Ca- 
naan. 

REMARKS. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Puritans  with  their  partisans, 
crept  into  Parliament,  where  a  motion  was  introduced  for 
the  removal  of  many  Popish  superstitions,  from  the  Prot- 
estant church.  The  queen  resented  the  attempt,  sent  for 
the  member,  and  forbade  him  the  house.     This  goes   to 
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shew  the  high  popularity  of  the  queen,  and  the  sovereign 
use  she  made  of  it,  for  the  preservation  of  good  order,  and 
tranquiHty  in  her  kingdom.  The  seeds  of  Popery  had 
been  long  sov^'n,  and  borne  fruit  in  England  ;  the  civil . 
and  religious  governments,  had  been  so  long  and  so  close- 
ly interwoven,  that  the  good  of  the  crown,  and  even  the  best 
interest  of  the  Protestant  cause,  rendered  the  measures 
of  the  queen  highly  proper.  The  English  nation  at  that 
time,  as  well  as  the  nations  on  the  continent,  were  no 
more,  and  no  better  prepared  to  receive,  and  practice  the 
pure  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Puritan  church,  than 
the  old  stock  of  the  Israelites,  who  went  out  of  Egypt, 
were  prepared  to  enter  the  land  of  Canaan.  As  in  the 
one  case  so  in  the  other,  God  chose  a  long  succession  of 
means,  to  prepare  them  for  this  high  privilege  ;  and  in  his 
own  due  time,  bestowed  it  upon  them.  The  corrupt  state 
of  the  church  and  the  nation,  continued  the  persecutions 
of  the  high  court  of  commission,  against  the  Puritan 
qlergy,  through  the  long  and  Protestant  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Although  she  became  the  palladium  of  the 
Protestant  cause  in  Europe,  and  held  the  balances  for 
its  support,  both  in  England,  Germany,  France  and  Hol- 
land, all  which  rendered  her  reign  glorious,  yet  from 
the  necessity  of  things,  the  Puritan  church  was  suffered  to 
languish  under  the  oppression  of  her  enemies,  down  to  the 
time  of  her  death. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

.CAUSES  THAT  LED  TO  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW-ENGLAND— 
HISTORY  OF  THE  PURITANS  CONTINUED. 

Although  the  persecutions  of  the  court  of  Star-Cham- 
her,  and  High  Commissions,  had  ground  into  dust  the  Pu- 
ritan Church  in  England,  by  their   fines,  imprisonments,, 
and  removals  from  office,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, yet  the  sufferings  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  had  so  far 
awakened  the  sympathies  of  the  nation,  as  to  excite  an 
extensive  feeling  of  commisseration  ;  this  paved  the  way 
for  an  extensive  spread   of  their  principles.     Upon  the 
accession  of  James  I.  this  extensive  diffusion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the   Puritan  church,  found  its  way   into    Par- 
liament, and  opened  the  door  for  the  correction  of  many 
of  the  corruptions  and  abuses,  which  had  been  so  offen- 
sive in  the  last  reign,  and    so  oppressive  to  the  Puritan 
clergy. — The  Puritan    church  had  flourished  much  more 
in  Scotland,  under  the  reign  of  James,  than  it  had  done 
in  England,    which   led  king  James  to  make  this  public 
declaration  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scot" 
land,  at  Edinburgh,  1590.     "  Blessed  be  God,  that  1  was 
born  in  the  <imc  of  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  in  such 
a  place  as  to  be  king  of  such  a  church,  the  sincerest,  pu- 
rest kirk  in  the    world.     The  church  of  Geneva,   keep 
Pasche  and  Yule,  (easier  and  Christmas,)  what  have  they 
for  them  ?  They  have  no  institutions.     As  for  our  neigh- 
bour Church  of  England,  their  service  is  an  evil   mass  in 
English  ;  they  want  nothing  of  the  mass  but  the  Liturgy. 
I  charge  you  my  good  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles, 
gentlemen,  and  barons,  that  ye  stand  to  your  purity,  and 
to   exhort  the  people    to  do  the  same  •,  and  1   forsooth,  as 
fong  as  1  brook,  my  life  shall  maintain  the  same."     Upon 
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his  leaving  Scotland,  to  possess  the  throne  of  England,  he 
gave  public  thanks  in  the  kirk   of  Edinburgh,  "  That  he 
had  left  both  the  kirk  and  kingdom,  in  that  state  which 
he  intended  not   to  alter  any  ways,  his  subjects  living  in 
peace."     All  this  was  well  as  far  as  it  went,  yet    fames 
when  he  entered  England,  entered  upon  untried  ground, 
and  when  he  wore  the   English  crown,  he  entered  upon 
untried  scenes  ;  that  same  magic  which  has  ever  changed 
the  man  of  the  people,  into  a  tool  of  the  crown,  by  &]f- 
pointing  him  Prime  Minister,  wrouglit  the  same  change 
in  King  James.     He  found  the  supremacy  of  the  kingdom. 
vested  in  the  inquisitions  of  the  courts  of  Star-Chamber. 
and  High    Commission,  and  that  pure  church   which  he 
thanked  God  in  Scotland,    that  he  had  lived  to  see,  was 
ground  into  the  dust  in  England  ;  and  that  the  peace  of 
his  kingdom  as  well  as  the  safety  of  his  crown,  required 
his  homage   to  these  high    ecclesiastical  courts.     When 
the  Puritans   approached  the  throne  with  a  petition  for 
-tj  redress  of  grievances,  James,  like    Queen  Elizabeth,  be- 
came a  firm  Englisman,  and  met  them  with  a  steady  re- 
ply, "  J^o  bishop,   no  king.''^     This  gave   great  offence  to 
the  kirk  of  Scotland,    and  kindled  a  fire  ;    to  quiet  this, 
James  summoned  a  conference  at  Hamptorj  court,  by  proc- 
lamation of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland,   to    deliberate  upon 
questions  in  controversy.      In  this  proclamation,   James 
declares,  "  That  he  was   already  persuaded  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  England,  was  agreeable  to  God\< 
word,  and  near  to  the  condition  of  the  primitive  church  ; 
yet  because  he  had  received  information  that  some  things 
in  it  were  scandalous,  and  gave  offence,  he  had  appointed 
a  meeting   to    be  held  before  him  in    council,  of  divers 
bishops,  and  other  learned  men  ;  at  which  consultation  he 
hoped  to  be  better  informed  of  the  state  of  the  church, 
and  whether  there    were  any  such    errors    in   it :  in  the 
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mean  time  he  commanded  all  his  subjects  not  to  publish 
any  thing  against  the  state  ecclesiastical,  or  to  gather  sub« 
scriptions,  or  make  supplications,  being  resolved  to  make 
it  appear  by  their  chastisement,  how  far  such  a  manner 
of  proceeding  was  disagreeable  to  him  ;  for  he  was  de- 
termined to  preserve  the  ecclesiastical  state  in  the  same 
form  as  he  found  it  established  by  law,  only  to  reform 
such  abuses  as  he  should  find  apparently  proved." 
•  The  conference  was  held  according  to  proclamation, 
and  at  the  close,  on  the  third  day,  the  king  made  the  fol- 
lowing speech.  "  I  congratulate  myself  that  I  am  now 
come  into  the  promised  land,  that  I  sit  among  grave  and 
reverend  men,  that  I  am  not  a  king  as  formerly,  without 
state  ;  nor  in  a  place  where  beardless  boys,  would  brave 
me  to  my  face.  I  have  not  called  this  assembly  for  any 
innovasion,  for  I  acknowledge  the  government  ecclesiasti- 
cal, as  it  now  is,  to  have  been  approved  by  manifold  bless- 
ings from  God  himself;  but  because  he  had  received  some 
complaints  of  disorders,  he  was  willing  to  remove  them  if 
scandalous,  and  to  take  notice  of  them,  if  but  trifling,  &:c." 
Then  turning  to  the  bishops,  he  put  bis  hand  to  his  hat 
and  said,  "  My  lords  I  may  thank  you  that  these  Puritans 
plead  not  for  my  supremacy,  for  if  once  you  were  out 
and  they  in  place,  1  know  what  would  become  of  my  su- 
premacy, for  no  bishop,  no  king.''''  Then  rising  from  his 
chair,  he  said,  "  If  this  be  all  your  party  have  to  say,  I 
will  make  them  conform,  or  1  will  bury  them  out  of  this 
land,  or  else  worse."  The  king  proceeded  to  publish  a 
proclamation  to  the  following  effect,  "  That  though  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  established  church,  were  un- 
exceptionable, and  agreeable  to  primitive  antiquity,  never- 
theless he  had  given  way  to  a  conference  to  hear  the  excep- 
tions of  the  non-conformists,  which  he  had  found  very  slen- 
der ;  but  that  some  explanations  of  passages  had  been  yield- 
ed to  for  their  satisfaction  ;  therefore,  nowhe  requires  and 
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enjoiiiS  all  his  subjects  to  conform  to  it,  as  the  only  public 
Jorm  established  by  laio  in  this  realm;  and  admonishes 
them  not  to  expect  any  further  alterations,  for  that  his 
resolutions  were  absolutely  settled.  This  proclamation 
was  accordingly  prefixed  to  the  common  Prayer  Book, 
with  the  amendments,  and  it  went  into  general  use. 

The  next  year,  1604,  James  met  his  Parliament  with 
a  speech,  in  which  he  flatters  the  Catholics,  and  offered 
to  meet  them  half  way  in  religious  ceremonies,  if  thev 
would  renounce  the  pope's  supremacy ;  but  he  goes  on 
to  denounce  the  Puritans,  as  a  sect  unsufferable  in  any 
well  ordered  community."  In  this  Parliament,  the  strug- 
gles of  the  parties  were  warm  and  severe  ;  but  the  Puri- 
tans were  borne  down  by  excommunications  and  persecu- 
tions, arising  out  of  certain  new  ecclesiastical  Canons.  I 
will  enumerate  a  few  of  these  canons. — (Viz.  Can.  xviii. 
enjoins  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  Can.  xvii.  xxiv. 
XXV.  (SiC.  enjoin  the  wearing  the  habits  in  colleges,  cathe- 
drals, <Sic.  as  Capes,  Surplices,  Hoods.) 

ABSTRACT  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  CANONS. 

Canon  hi.  Says,  "  That  whosoever  shall  affirm  that 
the  Church  of  England  by  law  established,  is  not  a  true 
and  apostolical  church,  let  him  be  excommunicated  ipso 
facto,  and  not  restored  but  by  the  Arch  Bishop,  after  his 
repentance,  and  public  revocation  of  his  wicked  error. 

Can.  IV.  "  Whosoever  shall  aftirm  that  the  form  of  God's 
worship  in  the  Church  of  England,  established  by  law, 
and  contained  in  the  Book  of  common  Prayer,  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Sacraments,  is  a  corrupt,  superstitious,  and 
unlawful  worship,  or  contains  any  thing  repugnant  to  scrip- 
ture, let  him  be  excommuaicated  ipso /ac/o,  and  not  restor- 
ed." 

Can.  v.  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that   any  of  the  thirty- 
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nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  agreed  upon  w 
1562,  for  avoiding  diversity  of  opinions,  and  establishing, . 
voncentrating  the  true  religion,  are  in  any  part  supersti- 
tious or  erroneous,  or  such  as  he  may  not  with  a  good 
conscience  subscribe  to,  let  him  be  excommunicated  ipsoi 
facto,  and  not  restored,   &c.  : 

Can.  VI.  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  Rites  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  Church  of  England,  by  law  established,  are 
wicked,  anti-christian,  superstitious,  or  such  as  being  com- 
manded by  lawful  authority,  good  men  may  not  with  a 
good  conscience,  approve,  or  use,  as  occasion  may  require, 
subscribe,  let  him  be  excommunicated  ipso  facto,  and  not 
restored,  &;c. 

Can.  va.  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  the  government 
©f  England,  by  arch  bishops,  bishops,  deacons,  and  arch 
deacons,  and  the  rest  that  bear  rule  in  the  same,  is  anti- 
€hristian,  or  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  let  him  be  ex- 
communicated ipso  facto,  and  not  restored,  «Sz:c. 

Can.  VIII.  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  the  form  and  man- 
ner of  making,  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons, contains  any  thing  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God  : 
or  that  persons  so  made  and  consecrated,  are  not  lawful- 
ly made,  or  need  any  other  calling,  or  ordination  to  their 
divine  offices,  let  him  be  excommunicated  ipso  facto,  and 
not  restored,  &c. 

Can.  IX.  Whosoever  shall  separate  from  the  Church  of 
England,  as  it  is  approved  by  the  apostles  rules,  and  com- 
bine together  in  a  new  brotherhood,  accounting  those 
who  conform  to  the  doctrines,  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  their  communion,  let  them  be  ex- 
communicated ipso  facto,  and  not  restored,  &c. 

Can.  X.  Whosoever  shall  afhrm  that  such  ministers  as 
refuse  to  subscribe,  to  the  form  and  manner  of  God's  wor- 
ship, in  the  Church  of  England,  and  their  adherents,  may 
truly  take  to  themselves  the  name  of  another  church,  not 
established  by  law,  and  shall  pubUsh  that  their  church  has 
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groaned  under  the  burden  of  certain  grievances  imposed  on 
them  by  the  Church  of  England,  let  them  be  excommunica- 
ted, ipso  facto  and  not  restored,  &;c. 

Can.  X.  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  there  are  within 
this  realm  other  meetings,  assemblies,  or  congregations,  of 
the  king's  born  subjects,  than  such  as  are  established  by  law, 
which  may  rightly  challenge  to  themselves  the  name  of 
true  and  lawful  churches,  let  them  be  excommunicated 
/psoyacto,  and  not  restored,  &c. 

Can.  XII.  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  it  is  lawful  for 
any  sort  of  ministers  or  lay  persons,  to  make  rules,  orders, 
or  constitutions,  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  without  the  king's 
authority,  and  shall  submit  to  be  ruled,  and  governed  by 
them,  let  him  be  excommunicated  ipso  facto,  and  not  re- 
stored, &;c. 

Can.  xcviii.  We  decree,  and  appoint  that  after  any 
judge  ecclesiastical,  hath  proceeded  judicially  against  obsti- 
nate and  factious  persons,  for  not  observing  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  for  contempt  of 
public  prayer,  no  judge  ad  quern  shall  admit,  or  allow  of  an 
appeal,  unless  (he  having  first  seen  the  original  appeal,)  the 
party  appellant  do  first  promise  and  vow  that  he  will  faith- 
fully keep  and  observe  all  the  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  also  the  prescript  form  of  common 
prayer,  and  do  likewise  subscribe  the  three  articles  former- 
ly by  us  specified  and  declared." 

Here  then  is  Popery  in  the  abstract,  here  then  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  Puritan  church  grew  up  and 
flourished,  here  is  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery,  that 
led  to  the  settlement  of  New-England,  and  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Puritan  church  in  this  wilderness  of  the  west, 
this  modern  Canaan  of  God.  The  courts  of  Star  Cham- 
ber, and  High  Commission,  had  gone  great  lengths  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  humble  the  Puritans, 
break  up  their  religious  assembhes,  and  rob  their  pastors 
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of  their  livings,  and  persecute  them  by  fines,  and  irjf»- 
prisonments ;  but  all  that  was  but  the  shadow  of  these 
Canons.  Here  is  a  persecution  that  excommunicated 
the  whole  Puritan  church,  both  clergy  and  laity  ;  drove 
them  from  the  congregation  of  the  faithful ;  stripped  them 
of  their  lawful  rights,  as  English  subjects  •,  deprived  them 
of  the  power  of  sueing  for  tlie  recovery  of  their  lawful 
debts  ;  subjected  them  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for  life, 
upon  a  writ  of  Capias  ;  robbed  them  of  the  right  of  Chris- 
tian burial  at  death  ;  and  as  far  as  their  power  extended, 
barred  them  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There  is  but 
one  penalty  wanting,  to  render  these  Canons  as  bitter  in 
their  persecutions,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
church  of  Rome, — "  let  him  he  burned  to  death.''''  This 
would  have  made  them  complete. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

■   AUSES  THAT  LED  TO  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW-ENGLAND 

HISTORY    OF  THE   PURITANS   CONTINUED. 

When  King  James  gave  his  ratilication  to  these  Canons, 
1604,  he  commanded  that  they  should  be  dihgently  observ- 
ed and  executed  ;  and  to  enforce  this,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  read  once  a  year  in  all  the  churches,  before  divine  ser- 
vice, and  that  all  in  ecclesiastical  authority,  should  rigid- 
ly enforce  the  penalties  upon  all  offenders.     These  Can- 
ons, upon  the   back  of  the  powers   and  persecutions   of 
the  courts  of  Star-Chambcr  and  High  Commission,  com- 
menced a  persecution  against  the  Puritans,   unparalleled 
in  any  other  reign,  and  rendered  it  high  treason  for  them 
even  to  petition  the  king,  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances. 
Instances   are    ^recorded,    that    even   counsellors    at  the 
bar,  who  were  employed   in  the   discharge  of  their  reg- 
ular duty,  as  advocates  in  the  causes  of  the  Puritans,  in 
their  trials  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  were   condemn- 
ed by  said  courts,  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment  for  life. 
Under  this  state  of  things,  the  Puritans  had  but  one  alter- 
native, and  that  was  to  flee  into  exile  ;  this  they  chose  ; 
and  thousands  of  them  fled  their  country,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  foreign  lands.     At  this  time  the  Rev.  John 
Robbinson,  with  his  little  flock,  fled  from  Norfolk,  in  Eng- 
land,   and   took    up  !iis   residence    at    Leyden    in    Hol- 
land, and  planted  the  Puritan  church  amongst  the  Dutch. 
The     Puritans    were    willing  to   acknowledge    that  the 
basis  of  the   Church  of  England,    was  truly  apostolical  ; 
but  that  her  usages,  rites,  and  ceremonies,    were  many  of 
them,  to   be  ranked  amongst  the  worst  of  the  corruptions 
of  Popery,  and  that  it  was  incompatible  with  their  con- 
sciences, to  countenance    and    support  them  ;    and  also, 
that  it    was  just    and   right    for  them   to  withdraw  from 
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such  a  communion.  A  conference  at  this  time  betweeu 
arch  bishop  Laud,  (the  champion  of  the  Church  of 
England,)  and  the  Jesuit  Fisher,  gave  them  the  author- 
itj  of  this  higli  prelate,  in  support  of  their  resolutions. 
"  Another  church,  (says  his  grace,}  may  separate  from 
Rome,  if  Rome  will  separate  from  Christ,  and  so  far  as 
it  separates  from  him,  and  the  faith,  so  far  may  ano- 
ther church  separate  from  it.  I  grant  the  church  of  Rome 
to  be  a  true  church  in  essence,  though  corrupt  in  manners 
and  doctrine  ;  and  corruption  in  manners,  attended  with 
errors  in  doctrines  of  faith,  is  a  just  cause  for  one  particu- 
lar church  to  separate  from  another.  That  cause  of  the 
separation  is  then  yours,  for  you  thrust  us  from  you,  be- 
cause we  called  for  truth,  and  redress  of  abuses  ;  for  a 
schism  must  needs  be  theirs  whose  the  cause  is.  The 
woe  runs  full  out  of  the  mouth  of  Christ,  even  against  him 
who  gives  the  offence,  not  against  him  who  takes  it,  k.c.'' 
This  confession  of  the  arch  bishop,  did  not  pass  unnoti- 
ced by  the  Puritans  ;  but  it  strengthened  the  weak,  con- 
firmed the  doubtful  and  wavering ;  and  was  a  real  service 
to  their  cause. 

At  this  time,  November  5,  1 605,  was  discovered  the  fa- 
mous gun-powder  Plot.  This  plot  threw  the  king,  the 
court,  the  church  and  the  nation,  into  one  general  alarm  ; 
and  although  it  was  well  understood  to  have  been  a  Pa- 
pal plot,  and  caused  many  Papists  of  the  best  blood  of  thf 
nation,  to  wipe  out  the  stain  with  their  blood  upon  the  seal- 
fold  ;  yet  the  Puritans  were  branded  with  the  odium,  as 
far  as  prejudice  without  conviction,  could  extend.  This 
alarm  called  up  an  act  of  Parliament,  that  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  crown,  should  be  renewed  throughout  the 
kingdom  ;  not  the  usual  oath  of  allegiance,  but  an  oath  that 
acknowledged  the  king  as  supreme  head  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  of  the  state.  The  immediate  design  of  this  oath, 
wa§  to   suppress  Catholic  factions ;  but   the  Pope  inter- 
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dieted  the  oath,  and  forbade  the  CathoHcs  to  receive  it. 
This  led  King  James  to  rennonstrate  to  the  Pope,  and  re- 
proach him  with  ingratitude — "  Considering  the  free  liber- 
ty of  religion,  he  had  granted  to  the  Papists,  the  honors  he 
had  conferred  on  them  ;  the  free  access  they  had  to  his  person 
at  all  times  ^  the  general  gaol  delivery  of  all  Jesuits,  and 
Papist  convicts  ^  and  the  strict  orders  he  had  given  his  judg- 
es not  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  them,  for  the 
future.'^''  Here  is  a  full  sample  of  the  king's  disposition, 
which  goes  fully  to  shew  that  all  this  persecution  was  the 
creature  of  his  will ;  and  that  if  he  had  power  to  set  aside 
the  execution  of  the  laws  in  favour  of  Papists,  he  had  pow- 
er to  have  favoured  the  Puritans,  or  even  to  have  had 
those  laws  repealed;  neither  of  which  were  done  in  one 
solitary  instance. 

Many  of  the  Puritans  who  loved  their  king,  their  couss- 
try,  and  their  friends,  were  ready  to  make  great  sacrifice^' 
in  their  consciences,  and  steer  a  middle  course,  to  restraiii 
the  arm  of  the  law,  and  the  scourge  of  ecclesiastical  perse 
cution  ;  but  all  this  availed  them  nothing,  if  they  offend 
ed  in  one  point,   they  were  judged  guilty  of  all,  and  con- 
demned without  mercy.     To  detail  the  conflicts  of  the  par- 
ties through  this  reign  ;  the  bitterness,  cruelty  and  perse 
cution,  that  pursued  the  Puritans  with  unrelenting  furv. 
would  swell  this  work  unnecessarily,  and  be  foreign  to  m^ 
purpose.     Sufficient  has    already  been  noticed  to  sliew 
the  causes  that  led  to  the  settlement  of  Ncvv-England,  and 
mark  the  characters  and  principles  of  that  Puritan  church, 
that  fled  from  these    cruel  persecutions  into    a   foreigu 
land,  and  from  thence  into  the  wilds  of  America. 

REMARKS.  W 

"  The  heart  of  the  king  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  who 
turneth  it  as  the  rivers  of  waters  are  turned."  As  the 
persecutions  of  Pharaoh  were  absolutely  necessary,  to  drive 
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out  the  children  of  Israel,  and  lead  them  to  unite  in  their 
journey  to  their  ancient  Canaan  ;  so  the  persecutions  of 
King  James  were  also  absolutely  necessary,  to  drive  out 
this  Puritan  church,  and  lead  them  to  unite  in  their  pil- 
grimage to  this  modern  Canaan. 

As  God  brought  out  his  ancient  church  with  a  high  hand 
and  an  outstretched  arm,  and  planted  them  in  his  ancient 
Canaan  ;  so  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  conspicuously  mani- 
fest in  transplanting  this  Puritan  church,  from  the  land  of 
their  fathers,  to  this  modern  Canaan  of  God.  Had  the 
powder  plot  succeeded,  (although  it  was  altogether  a 
Papal  plot,)  the  resemblance  would  have  been  carried 
still  one  degree  further  ;  for  the  king  would  have  been 
destroyed  with  his  Parliament,  in  the  full  career  of  their 
persecutions,  as  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  destroyed,  in 
their  pursuit,  in  the  Red-Sea  •,  but  this  was  not  neces- 
sary, for  God  had  reserved  him  to  carry  forward  the  great 
Avork,  by  continuing  those  persecutions,  w^hich  should  ex- 
tend into  the  next  reign  ;  and  thus  give  strength  and 
iiupport  to  his  cause,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  pilgrims, 
and  thus  increasing  and  strengthening  his  church  in  the 
wilderness. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CAUSES  THAT    LED    TO  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW-ENGLAND. 
HISTORY  OF    THE    PURITANS,     CONTINUED. 

PC  In  our  last  chapter,  we  have  fully  disclosed  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  settlement  of  New-England.  We  will 
now  disclose  the  true  principles  of  the  Puritans  of  those 
times,  1605,  as  published  in  a  Treatise  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bradshaw,  entitled,  "  English  Puritanism." 

CHAPTER  r. 
CONCERNING    RELIGION    IN    GENERAL. 

1.  "The  Puritans  hold  and  maintain  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  the  holy  scriptures,  both  as  to  faith  and  wor- 
ship ;  and  that  whatsoever  is  enjoined  as  a  part  of  divine 
sef\'ice,  that  cannot  be  warranted  as  a  part  of  said  scrip- 
tures, is  unlawful. 

2.  That  all  inventions  of  men,  especially  such  as  have 
been  abused  to  idolatry,  ought  to  be  excluded  out  of  the 
exercises  of  religion. 

3.  That  all  outward  means,  instituted  to  express  and  set 
forth  the  inward  worship  of  God,  are  parts  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  ought  to  be  prescribed  by  the  word  of  God. 

4.  To  institute  and  ordain  any  mystical  rites,  or  cere- 
monies of  religion,  to  mingle  the  same  with  the  divine 
rites,  and  ceremonies  of  God's  ordinances,  is  gross  super- 
stition. 

CHAPTER  IT.  j^^ 

CONCERNING  THE    CHURCH.  ^ 

1 .  They  hold  and  maintain,  that  every  congregation  or 
assembly  of  men,  ordinarily  joining  together  in  the  true 
worship  of  God,  is  a  true  visible  church  of  Christ. 


'■■^tf^-r 
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2.  That  all.  such  churches  are  in  all  ecclesiastical  mat-" 
ters  equal ;  and  by  the  word  of  God,  ought  to   have   the 
same  officers,  administrations,  orders  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship. 

3.  That  Christ  has  not  subjected  any  church  or  congre- 
gation, to  any  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  than  to  that 
which  is  within  itself;  so  that  if  a  whole  church  or  con- 
gregation should  err  in  matters  of  faith  or  worship,  no  other 
churches  or  spiritual  officers,  have  power  to  censure  and 
punish  them  ;  but  only  to  counsel  them. 

4.  That  every  church  ought  to  have  her  own  spiritual 
officers  and  ministers,  resident  with  her ;  and  those  such 
as  Christ  has  enjoined  in  the  New-Testament,  and  no 
other. 

5.  That  every  church  ought  to  have  liberty  to  choose 
her  own  spiritual  officers. 

6.  That  if  particular  churches  err  in  this  choice,  none  but 
the  civil  magistrate  has  power  to  controul  them,  and  oblige 
them  to  make  a  better. 

7.  The  ecclesiastical  officers  or  ministers  in  one  church, 
ought  not  to  bear  any  ecclesiastical  office  in  another  ;  and 
they  are  not  to  forsake  their  callings  without  just  cause,  and 
such  as  may  be  approved  by  the  congregation ;  but  if  the 
congregation  will  not  hearken  to  reason,  they  are  then  to 
appeal  to  the  civil  magistrate,  who  is  bound  to  do  them 
justice. 

8.  That  a  church  having  chosen  its  spiritual  governors, 
ought  to  live  in  canonical  obedience  to  them,  agreeable 
to    the  word  of  God  ;  and  if  any  of  them  be  suspended, 

jji^jmjustly  deprived  by  other  ecclesiastical  officers,  they 
are  humbly  to  pray  the  magistrate  to  restore  them  ;  they 
are  to  own  them  to  be  their  spiritual  guides  to  their  death, 
though  they  are  rigourously  deprived  of  their  ministry  and 
service. 

9.  That  the  laws  and  orders  of  the  churches,  warranted 
by  the  word  of  God,  are  not  repugnant  to  civil  govern- 
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ment,  whether  monarchial,  aristocratical,  ordemocratical, 
and  we  renounce  all  jurisdiction  that  is  repugnant,  or  de- 
rogatory to  any  of  these,  especially  the  monarchy  of  this 
kingdom,  (England.) 

CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING  THE  MINISTERS  OF   THE   WORD. 

1.  They  hold  that  the  pastors  of  particular  congrega- 
tions, are  the  highest  spiritual  officers  in  the  church,  over 
whom  there  is  no  supreme  pastor,  by  divine  appointment ; 
but  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  That  there  are  not  by  divine  institution,  in  the  word 
of  God,  any  ordinary  national,  provincial,  or  diocesan  pas- 
tors, to  whom  the  pastors  of  particular  churches  are  to  be 
subject. 

3.  Thai  no  pastor  ought  to  exercise  or  accept  of  any  civ- 
il jurisdiction  or  authority  ;  but  ought  to  be  wholly  employ- 
ed in  spiritual  offices  and  duties,  to  the  congregation  over 
which  he  is  set. 

4.  That  the  supreme  office  of  the  pastor,  is  to  preach 
the  word  publicly  to  the  congregation,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  ought  not  to  acknowledge  any  for  their  pastors, 
that  are  not  able  by  preaching,  to  interpret  and  apply  the 
word  of  God  to  them  ;  and  consequently,  all  ignorant  and 
mere  reading  priests,  are  to  be  rejected. 

5.  That  in  public  worship,  the  pastor  only  is  to  be  the 
mouth  of  the  congregation  to  God  in  prayer,  and  that 
the  people  are  only  to  testify  their  assent  by  the  word, 
Amen. 

6.  That  the  church  has  no  power  to  impose  upon  their 
pastors  or  officers,  any  other  ceremonies  or  injunctions, 
than  what  Christ  has  appointed. 

7.  That  in  every  church,  there  should  also  be  a  doctor 
to  chatechise  and  instruct  the  ignorant,  in  the  principles 
of  religion. 

Vor,.  L  \f^ 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
CONCERNING   ELDERS. 

1.  They  hokl  that  by  God's  ordinance,  the  congrega- 
tion should  choose  other  oflicers,  as  assistants  to  the  minis- 
ters in  the  government  of  the  church,  who  are  jointly  with 
the  ministers,  to  be  overseers  of  the  manners,  and  conver- 
sation of  all  the  congregation. 

2.  That  these  are  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  gravest,  and 
most  discreet  members,  who  are  also  of  some  note  in  the 
world,  and  able,  (if  possible,)  to  maintain  themselves. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE   SPIRITUAL   KEYS,  OR   CHURCH  CENSURES. 

1.  They  hold  that  the  spiritual  keys  of  the  church,  are 
committed  to  the  aforesaid  officers  and  governors,  and  to 
some  others. 

2.  That  by  return  of  these  kej's,  they  are  not  to  exam- 
ine and  make  inquisition  into  the  hearts  of  men,  nor 
molest  them  upon  private  suspicions,  or  uncertain  fame  ; 
but  to  proceed  only  upon  open  and  notorious  crimes.  If 
the  offender  be  convinced,  they  ought  not  to  scorn,  deride, 
taunt,  and  revile  him  with  contumelious  language,  nor 
procure  proctors  to  make  personal  invectives  against  him  : 
nor  make  him  give  attendance  from  term  to  term,  and  from 
one  court  day  to  another,  after  the  manner  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical courts  ;  but  to  use  him  brotherly,  and  if  possible, 
to  move  him  to  repentance ;  and  if  he  repents,  they  are 
not  to  proceed  to  censure  ;  but  to  accept  his  hearty  sor- 
row and  contrition,  as  sufficient  satisfaction  to  the  churchy 
without  imposing  any  fines,  or  enjoining  any  other  outward 
mark  of  shame,  as  the  white  sheet,  Szc,  But  if  the  offen- 
der be  obstinate,  and  shew  no  signs  of  repentance,  and  if 
his  crime  be  fully  proved  upon  him,  and  is  of  such  an 
high  nature  as  to  deserve  a  censure  according"  to  the  word 
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oi  God,  then  the  ecclesiastical  officers,  with  the  free  con. 
sent  of  the  whole  congregation,  (and  not  otherwise.)  are 
first  to  suspend  him  from  the  sacrament,  praying  for  him 
at  the  same  time,  that  God  wouhi  give  him  repentance 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  his  faults  ;  and  if  this  does  not 
humble  him,  then  they  are  to  denounce  him  to  be  as  yet  no 
member  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  of  that  congrega- 
tion ;  and  so  are  to  leave  him  to  God  and  the  king.  This 
is  all  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  that  any  spiritual  offi- 
cers are  to  exercise  against  any  man,  for  the  greatest 
crime  that  can  be  committed.  If  the  party  offending  be 
a  civil  seperior,  they  are  to  behave  towards  him,  with  all 
that  reverence  and  civil  subjection,  that  his  honor  or  high 
office  in  the  state  may  require.  They  are  not  to  pre- 
sume to  convene  him  before  them  ;  hut  are  to  go  to  him 
in  all  civil  and  humble  manner,  to  stand  bareheaded,  to 
how,  to  give  him  all  his  civil  titles  ;  and  if  it  be  a  su- 
preme governor  or  king,  then  to  kneel,  and  in  a  most  hum- 
ble manner,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  faults,  and  if  such, 
or  any  other  offenders  will  withdraw,  voluntarily,  from 
the  communion,  they  have  no  further  concern  with  them. 
They  hold  the  oath  ex  officio,  on  the  imposer's  part,  to 
be  most  damnable  and  tyrannous,  against  the  very  law 
of  nature,  devised  by  antichrist  through  the  inspiration 
of  the  devil,  to  tempt  weak  Christians  to  perjure  them- 
selves, or  be  drawn  in  to  reveal  to  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, those  secret  religious  acts,  which  though  done  for 
the  advancement  of  the  gospel,  m.ay  bring  on  themselves, 
or  their  friends,  heavy  sentences  of  condemnation  from 
the  court. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
CONCERNING   THE   CIVIL  MAGISTRATE. 

1.  They  hold  that  the  civil  magistrate,   ought  to  have 
supreme  civil  power  over  all  the  churches  within  his  domin- 
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ions  ;  but  that  as  he  is  a  Christian,  he  ought  to  be  a  menri- 
ber  of  some  one  of  them  ;  which  is  not  in  the  least  de- 
rogatory to  his  civil  supremacy. 

2.  That  all  ecclesiastical  officers  are  punishable  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  for  the  abuse  of  their  ecclesiastical  offi- 
ces ;  and  much  more,  if  they  intrude  upon  ihe  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  civil  authority. 

3.  They  hold  the  Pope  to  be  antichrist,  because  he 
usurps  the  supremacy  over  kings  and  princes  ;  and  there- 
fore all  that  defend  the  Popish  faith,  and  all  that  tolerate 
that  religion,  arc  secret   enemies  to  the  king's  supremacy. 

4.  That  all  arch-bishops,  bishops,  deans,  officials,  &c. 
hold  their  offices  and  functions  of  the  king,  and  at  his 
will,  merely  jure  humano,  and  whosoever  holdeth  that  the 
king  may  not  remove  them,  or  dispose  of  them  at  his  plea- 
sure, is  an  enemy  to  his  supremacy." 

Notwithstaiidnie  the  Puritan  church  followed  these  de- 
clarations,  with  ten  other  articles,  in  which  they  yield  a 
more  full  and  entire  submission  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  acknowledge  more  extensively  the  supremacy  of  the 
kiiig  ;  and  followed  it  with  a  humble  petition  to  his  majes- 
ty for  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  ii-  their  modes  of  worship,  the  king 
was   inexorable,  and  their  destruction  was  sealed. 

During  this  period,  the  christian  church  was  convulsed 
to  its  centre  :  the  Popes  were  struggling  to  retain  that 
power,  which  had  exalted  the  papa'  throne  to  the  suprem- 
acy over  all  things,  spiritual  and  temporal,  on  earth,  and 
even  in  heaven.  The  Reformers,  under  Luther,  were 
struggling  for  liberty  of  conscience  upon  the  continent, 
where  the  sword  of  spiritual  controversy,  was  drenching 
the  earth  m  blood.  But  in  England,  the  persecutions  of 
the  Protestant  chi  xh,  against  their  brethren  the  Puri- 
tans, were,  if  possible,  more  unrelenting  and  bitter,  than 
the  persecutions  of  the  Popes  themselves.     At  this  time. 
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flourished  Armenius,  professor  of  the  university  of  Ley- 
den  ;  who  by  his  principles  corrupted  the  church,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  and  continues  to  corrupt  h(;r  to  this 
day.     He  died  1609. 

In  this  year,  1610,  a  new  parhamcnt  was  called,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  Puritans  had  opened  a  way,  to  the  heart;^ 
of  many  of  its  members  ;  bold  and  dignified  speeches 
were  displayed  against  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  bish 
ops,  and  many  petitions  were  presented  to  his  majesty, 
against  the  despotic  proceedings  of  the  court  of  High 
Commissions,  but  all  to  no  effect ;  James  was  fixed,  the 
persecutions  went  right  on,  and  the  king  gave  them  sup- 
port. This  year  tlie  king  went  down  into  Scotland,  and 
usurped  supremacy  over  the  Presbyterian  kirk,  and  sub- 
verted their  constitution,  thus  making  the  bishops  lords  of 
council,  lords  of  parliament,  and  the  king'^s  High  Commis- 
sioners, in  causes  ecclesiastical.  This  kindled  a  fire  in  Scot- 
land, which  raged  through  his  reign,  and  opened  the  way 
Jor  all  the  triumphs  of  the  Puritans,  in  the  succeeding 
reign — 161 1.  This  year  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
effected,  at  the  request  of  the  Puritans,  which  continues  to 
this  day,  in  all  the  churches.  This  request,  obtained 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Arch-Bisho*p  Abbot,  who 
had  succeeded  upon  the  death  of  Arch-Bishop  Bancroft. 

The  character  of  Bancroft  we  have  witnessed,  it  needs 
no  comment ;  but  the  character  of  his  successor,  is  to  be 
disclosed.  A  Puritan  fn  heart,  he  bagan  early  to  dispense 
his  favours  to  the  Puritans  ;  fii-st  by  checking  the  spirit  of" 
intolerance  and  persecution,  which  had  marked  the  charac- 
ter of  Bancroft ;  and  next,  by  such  indulgences  as  were 
consistent  with  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  arch-bish- 
op was  enabled  to  eiTect  this  lenity,  not  because  the  king 
had  softened  the  rigors  of  his  sentiments,  but  because  the 
king,  the  court,  and  the  nation,  were  sunk  in  the  excess- 
es of  a  corrupt  sensuality,  which  gave  up  the  affairs  of 
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the  church  to  the  administration  of  the  hishops.  In  this 
state  of  Hcentiousness,  James  became  embarrassed  for  the 
want  of  money,  which  led  him  to  many  expedients,  that 
took  up  much  of  his  time  and  attention  ;  and  at  this  time 
the  Puritan  principles  were  incorporated,  as  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  things  would  admit,  into  the  Episcopal  church  in  Ire- 
land. Under  this  mild  administration  of  Arch-Bishop  Ab- 
bot, the  Puritans  began  to  return  from  their  exile,  and 
enjoy  their  religion  unmolested  in  England,  and  in  J616, 
the  fust  Puritan  Church  was  formed  and  openly  tolerated 
in  England.  This  opened  the  way  for  the  triumphs  of 
that  churclj,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  which  have  united 
their  labours,  and  their  prayers  with  the  little  church  in 
the  wilderness,  in  accomplishing  all  the  great  events  they 
were  destined  by  God  to  unfold  to  the  world,  and  in  opening 
the  way  for  the  translation  of  that  Bible,  which  we  have 
now  witnessed  in  the  reign  of  King  James,  into  almost  ev- 
ery language  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  whose 
united  labours  and  prayers,  are  destined  to  accomplish 
the  universal  spread  of  the  everlasting  gospel. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  reign,  a  new  order  of  things 
sprang  up  ;  the  corruptions  of  the  king,  the  court,  and  the 
church,  under  the  mild  administration  of  the  Arch-Bishop 
Abbot,  had  so  blended  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Puritan 
Church,  that  they  were  considered  as  most  entitled  to  the 
favour  of  the  king,  zoho  were  the  most  loyal  •,  and  introdu- 
ced a  new  sect,  called  Church  and  State  Puritans.  At  this 
time  the  Armenians  and  Papists  united,  and  amidst  this 
strife,  and  corruption  of  the  parties,  a  faction  sprang  up. 
Hiat  distracted  the  close  of  this  reicrn,  and  ruined  the  next. 
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CHAPTER.  VIII. 

O.OMMENCEMENT  OF  THE   SETTLEMENT    OF    NEW-ENGLAND, 

HISTORY  OF  THE   PILGRIMS. 

We  have  witnessed  the  Reformation  in  England,  in  the 
14th  century,  under  the  pious  John  WicklifFe;  the  rise  of  the 
disciples  of  Wickliflfc,  called  Lollards;  their  principles;  their 
persecutions  under  Henry  VIII.  and  the  succeeding  reigns ; 
their  flight  to  Germany,  and  Switzerland  ;  the  refinement  in 
their  principles,  and  mode  of  worship  under  the  advice  of 
Calvin,  the  great  apostle  of  Switzerland;  which  gave  to  their 
church  the  title,  or  name  of  Puritan  ;  their  return  to  En<T- 
land,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  their  persecutions 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  their  flight  to  Holland,  in  the  year 
1608,  under  the  pious  John  Robbinson  their  pastor.      . 

Let  us  now  accompany  this  little  church  to  the  wilds  of 
America,  and  witness  how  God  rolls  on  the  successive 
events  of  his  providence,  to  accomplish  his  great  purpos- 
es and  designs.  Twelve  years  this  little  flock  enjoyed 
their  religion  in  peace  amongst  their  brethren  in  Hollond  : 
but  the  abuses  of  the  sabbath,  together  with  the  confusion 
of  business,  and  the  general  character  of  the  Dutch,  render- 
ed this  retreat  irksome  ;  they  therefore  resolved  to  make 
one  more  eflfort,  to  find  a  retreat  where  they  might  enjoy 
the  religion  of  their  hearts  in  peace.  To  effect  this,  they 
resolved  to  embark  for  the  shores  of  North  America  ;  and 
accordingly  in  the  month  of  August,  1620,  they  tore  them- 
selves from  their  beloved  pastor,  and  their  friends,  and  em- 
barked, to  the  number  of  one  hundred  persons,  and  set 
sail  for  America.  Their  object  was  to  join  the  Dutch  Col- 
ony at  Manhadoes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river ;  but 
the  Dutch  captain  defeated  this  object,  by  touching  at  Cape 
Cod,  at  the  entrance  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  November 
1G20.     Such  had  been  the  severities,  and  distresses  of  the 
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voyage,  that  they  prefered  landing  upon  this  sohtary  coastj 
'to  encountering  again  the  perils  of  the  deep,  at  this  late 
season  of  the  year.  They  accordingly  made  the  necessa- 
ry arrangements  for  landing  upon  this  dreary,  desolate, 
inhospitable  coast;  which  they  effected,  November  1 1, 1620. 
Without  one  solitary  hut  to  shelter  themselves  in ;  surround- 
ed by  the  ocean,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  dreary  waste,  of 
the  barren  sands  of  Cape  Cod,  on  the  other  ;  and  without 
the  least  knowledge  of  the  local  geography  of  that  countr) 
on  which  they  had  landed,  and  to  which  they  had  committed 
their  destiny  5  without  the  knowledge  of  even  one  spring  of 
water  where  they  might  cool  their  thirst,  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  God  their  deliverer,  and  preserver,  and  sub- 
mitted entirely  to  the  guidance  of  his  providence. 

REMARKS. 

Who  that  surveys  this  adventure  in  all  its  parts,  from  the 
rise  of  the  Puritans,  to  the  landing  of  these  pilgrims,  does 
not  see  the  hand  of  God  as  conspicuously  displayed,  as  in 
the  call  of  Abraham,  through  the  whole  history  of  his  fam- 
ily, to  their  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  same 
divine  light  imparted  by  the  agency  of  the  same  Divine 
Spirit,  cultivated  and  enlarged  by  the  same  trials,  pursecu- 
tions,  sufferings,  and  deliverances.  The  former  to  build  up 
a  great  nation,  and  a  pure  church,  to  open  the  way  for  the 
first  advent  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  latter  to  build  up  a 
great  nation,  and  a  pure  church,  to  open  the  way  for  the 
second  advent  of  Jesus  Christ.  Would  you  realize  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  look  at  the  history  of  the  family  of 
Abraham,  that  led  to  the  first  advent  of  Jesus  Christ ;  look 
also  at  the  history  of  the  Puritan  Church  in  America,  in 
connection  with  the  original  stock  in  England,  and  Europe 
at  large,  and  see  what  progress  they  have  made  in  opening 
the  way  for  the  second  advent  of  Jesus  Christ.  Look 
at  their  Bible  Societies,  Missionary  Societies,  stimulated. 
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and  supported  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in 
the  iiumerous  and  wonderful  revivals  of  religion,  to  prompt 
them  to  carry  forward  the  glorious  work  of  translating  the 
Bible,  into  all  the  different  languages,  of  the  whole  earth ; 
that  every  nation,  tongue,  and  language,  under  the  whole 
heaven,  may  learn  the  knowledge  and  character  of  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  hath  sent ;  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  may  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
seas  ;  that  the  stone  that  was  cut  out  of  the  mountain  with- 
out hands,  may  become  a  great  mountain,  and  fill  the  whole 
earth;  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lords's  house  may  be  es- 
tablished, upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  all  nations 
flow  unto  it  and  be  saved.  Who  that  surveys  the  united 
efforts  of  the  christian  world,  by  the  holy  league  of  their 
sovereigns,  to  suppress  wars,  and  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace, 
(which  all  sprang  from  the  labours,  and  sufferings  of  the 
Puritan  Church,)  does  not  realize  that  the  days  are  at 
hand,  when  nation  shall  no  more  rise  against  nation,  when 
their  swords  shall  be  beat  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  nations  shall  learn  war  no 
more. 


Vol.  I.  t4 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

ADVENTURES    OF    THE    PILGRIMS. 

The  shores  of  North  America  had  been  explored,  by 
different  adventurers,  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  name  of  this  coast  had  been  chang- 
ed by  Captain  Smith,  from  that  of  North  Virginia,  to  that 
of  New-England  ;  who  had  sketched  a  chart  of  the  coast, 
1615,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  introductory  adventures. 
This  was  all  that  was  known  of  the  vast  continent  of 
America,  to  those  pilgrims,  who  had  kindled  the  first  chris- 
tian fires  in  New-England.  It  is  true  a  settlement  had 
been  formed  by  a  company  of  Dutch  adventurers,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  river,  in  the  year  1610,  and  another 
by  the  English,  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia,  in  the  same 
year.  It  is  also  true  that  the  French  had  made  a  settle- 
ment in  Lower-Canada,  at  Quebec,  in  1608,  and  the  Eng- 
lish at  Novascotia,  in  1610.  Yet  all  these  were  hundreds  of 
miles  remote  from  the  pilgrims,  and  separated  by  the  path- 
less desert,  impassable,  rivers,  and  impenetrable  forests,  all 
rendered  terrible  by  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  still 
greater  ferocity  of  the  savge.  When  the}  had  drawn  up,  and 
subscribed  a  solemn  compact,  as  the  basis  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  colony,^   and  when  this  instrument  had  been 


*  In  the  narfic  of  God  Amen. — We  whofe  namef  are  Uiidcrw  ritten,  the 
loyal  subjecls  of  our  Dread  Sovereign,  Lord  King  James,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  of  Great  Brirain,  France,  and  Irelt.ud,  Defrnd^^r  of  the  Faith,  and 
honour  of  our  King  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the 
nortliern  part  of  Virginia  ;  do  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually, 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  ((.mhine  our.'elves 
together,  in  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering,  preservation,  and 
furlherence  of  the  ends  aforesaid  ;  and  by  virtue  hereof,  to  enact,  consti- 
tute, and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions, 
and  of&res,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  (bought  most  meet  and  con- 
venient, for  the  good  of  the  colony  ;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  sub- 
mis-ion,  and  obedience  . — In  witness  whereof,  v/e  have  hereunto  subscribed 
our  names,  at  Cape  Cod,  lliis  eleventh  day  of  Novemiier,  1620.  in  theyear 
of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  James,  of  Fnaland,  France,  and 
Ireland,  the  18th,  and  of  iicotiand,  the  o4Ui ; — Anno  Domini  i6'2(). 
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duly  executed  by  twenty  four  heads  of  families,  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  families,  and  by  seventeen  single  men, 
being  in  the  whole  one  hundred  and  one,  they  proceeded 
to  elect  Mr.  John  Carver  as  their  governor  for  one  year. 
Thus  having  organised  their  little  republic,  they  proceed- 
ed to  explore  the  coast  in  quest  of  a  permanent  residence^ 
Upon  their  first  landing  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World, 
they  fell  on  their  knees,  poured  out  their  souls  in  pray- 
ers and  praises,  with  thanksgiving,  and  dedicated  their 
hearts,  their  lives,  and  all  that  they  possessed,  to  God 
their  protector  and  deliverer,  and  renewedly  committed 
themselves  to  his  most  holy  keeping. 

To  detail  the  distresses  of  a  long,  tempestuous,  and  dis- 
tressing sea-voyage,  the  painful  feelings  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  one  of  their  number,  or  the  joys  of  an  in- 
fant born  on  the  voyage,  will  make  no  part  of  a  narrative, 
designed  only  to  shew  the  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  in 
planting  his  pure  church,  in  this  wilderness  of  the  west. 
When  they  had  celebrated  the  first  sabbath  in  their  little 
colony,  and  thus  rendered  the  shores  of  the  howling  wil- 
derness, vocal  with  the  praises  of  their  God,  they  com- 
menced the  labours  of  the  week  in  exploring  the  coast,  in 
their  shallop,  and  the  forest,  with  an  armed  party,  to  spy 
out  the  land,  and  discover  the  face  of  the  country,  in  quest 
of  a  permanent  residence.  In  all  their  several  attempts, 
to  explore  the  forest,  they  discovered  the  savages,  who 
sometimes  fled  at  their  approach,  at  others  annoyed  them 
with  showers  of  arrows,  and  the  horrors  of  their  savage 
yells  ;  but  the  report  of  their  fire-arms  awed  them  into 
submission,  or  held  them  at  bay. 

On  the  1 7th  of  December,  they  discovered  a  site  at 
the  bottom  of  a  spacious,  and  delightful  bay,  Avhich  at- 
tracted their  attention,  as  being  best  adapted  to  their  ne- 
cessities, for  a  permanent  residence.  There  they  planted 
their  little  colony,  and  called  it  Plymouth,  in  honor  of  the 


• 
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place  which  witnessed  their  last  adieu  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  Here  they  erected  their  dwellings,  which  form- 
ed the  first  village  in  New- England,  a  village  of  log-huts ; 
here  they  again  celebrated  the  sabbath,  and  again  the  wil- 
drness  became  vocal  with  the  praises  of  their  God. 
Thus  planted  down  upon  the  borders  of  an  unbounded 
forest,  at  the  commencement  of  a  New-England  winter  ; 
without  support,  excepting  the  scanty  supplies  which  re- 
mained  from  the  voyage  ;  without  friends  to  succour,  or 
protect  them  ;  before  them  was  the  wilderness  full  of  the 
habitations  of  cruelty  ;  behind  them  that  ocean,  with  its 
boisterous  and  tempestuous  billows,  which  had  borne  them 
to  these  remote  regions  ;  in  their  dwellings  a  mortal  sick- 
ness arose,  that  raged  through  the  winter,  and  swept  away 
forty-six  of  their  number.  To  add  to  this,  and  other  ca- 
lamities, their  store-house  took  fire,  and  consumed  much 
of  their  valuable  effects.  Here  was  a  picture  of  distress, 
that  opened  a  field  for  the  display  of  the  virtues  of  that 
religion,  which  they  had  forsaken  fathers,  and  mothers, 
houses  and  lands,  and  even  their  dear  native  country,  the 
la  d  of  their  fathers,  and  thus  jeoparded  their  lives  upon 
the  ocean,  and  in  the  wilderness,  to  secure,  and  enjoy. 
This  field  of  distress,  became  to  them  a  field  of  delight ; 
in  the  midst  of  their  sufferings,  their  hearts  were  uiiap- 
palled,  they  trusted  in  God,  and  he  was  their  deliverer. 

In  the  midst  of  their  distresses,  a  friendly  Indian,  who 
spoke  English,  came  into  their  village,  and  proffered  his 
services.*  By  this  Indian  they  learnt  the  geography  of 
the  country,  the  names  and  number  of  the  tribes  in  this 
region,  and  particularly,  that  the  tribe  of  Patuxet,  which 
had  possessed  the  section  on  which  they  had  settled,  had 


*  This  Indian,  w  hose  name  wa?  Squanto,  had  been  taken  from  the  Pa- 
tuxet  tribe,  by  a  CHpf^in  Hart,  and  carried  to  Spain ;  from  thence  he 
W.'ut  lo  London,  where  he  learnt  the  Ens^lish.  and  from  thence  returnee! 
to  his  tribe  m  America,  where  he  found  himself  the  only  survivor. 
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ahortly  before  been  cut  off,  by  a  mortal  sickness,  which 
left  not  one  soul  behind.  Through  the  instrumentaiity  of 
this  Indian,  a  friendly  intercourse  was  opened  with  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  a  friendly  conference  introduced 
with  the  principal  chiefs  ;  he  taught  them  also  how  to 
cultivate  the  Indian  corn.  Thus  we  see  how  God  their 
preserver,  became  their  protector  and  deliverer. 

This  friendly  intercourse  excited  a  jealousy  in  the  Nar- 
agansets,  and  other  tribes,  yet  more  remote,  which  pro- 
duced some  collisions  with  the  friendly  tribes  ;  but  these 
the  colony  soon  quelled  by  the  terror  of  their  fire-arms. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  died  Governor  Carver, 
April,  1621,  who  was  succeeded  by  Governor  Bradford. 
Tliis  year  they  continued  to  explore  the  country,  cultivate 
the  ground,  and  maintain  upon  just  and  equitable  terms, 
their  friendly  intercourse  among  the  Indians ;  and  in  au- 
tumn they  were  blessed  with  plentiful  supplies  for  the  ap- 
proaching winter.  At  this  time  a  ship  from  England,  with 
thirty-five  passengers,  arrived  at  Plymouth,  by  which  they 
learnt  the  distracted  state  of  their  country;  amidst  the 
trying  scenes  of  privilege  and  prerogative  -id  r-;oicedin 
the  God  of  their  comforts,  who  had  given  them  a  peaceable 
habitation,  amidst  the  savages  of  the  forest,  where  they 
might  enjoy  the  religion  of  their  hearts. 

Although  trifling  collisions  often  interrupted  their  friend^ 
ly  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  gave  them  frequent 
alarms,  yet  all  these  were  managed  by  the  governor,  with 
such  prudence,  that  he  preserved  the  general  peace  ;  ne- 
gotiated treaties,  and  purchased  lands,  and  even  supplies  of 
corn,  when  the  necessities  of  the  colony  required. 

During  the  administration  of  Gov.  Bradford,  a  Patent 
for  the  Plymouth  Company,  was  obtained  from  King 
Charles  I.  in  the  name  of  William  Bradford,  his  heirs,  as- 
sociates, and  assigns,  which  dehned  the  limits  of  New-Eng- 
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land,  and  confirmed  their  former  title,*  against  all  encroach- 
ments from  the  crown,  or  foreign  adventurers  ;  and  gave 
them  the  right  of  holding  the  country  either  by  purcha&e 
or  conquest.  This  patent  gave  strength  and  confidence  to 
the  colony,  and  opened  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
England,  in  their  fur  trade,  which  proved  useful,  and  profit- 
able to  the  parties. 

*■  Before  the  company  left  HoHarid,  they  had  obtained  a  patent  from  tlic 
Virginia  Company,  which,  as  it  was  never  imfiroved,  was  orailted  in  its 
place.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1620.  King  .lames  granted  a  patent  to 
the  t  ari  of  Warwick,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  and 
their  successors,  stilins:  them  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  for  the  planting;,  ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  of  New-England, 
in  America.  This  charter  included  all  that  pari  of  America,  that  lies  be- 
tween (he  40th  and  48th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ADVEMTURES  OF    THE  PILGRIMS    CONTINUED. 

In  the  midst  of  these  distressing  scenes,  through  which 
these  pilgrims  were  called  to  pass,  died  James  the  first,  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  the  first,  IMarch  1625, 
That  fire  of  civil  and  religious  controversy,  which  distract- 
ed the  reign  of  James  I.  was  kindled  into  a  flame  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  by  the  madness  of  the  king,  his  ministers 
and  prelates  ;  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  Bishop  Laud.  That  spirit  of  civil  and 
religious  zeal,  which  led  the  pilgrims  of  New  England  into 
voluntary  exile,  had  now  become  general  throughout  the 
nation  ;  and  the  Parliament  itself  had  caught  the  fire.  This 
opened  afresh  the  contest  of  privilege  and  prerogative, 
which  raged  with  unparalleled  bitterness,  until  Buckingham 
was  disgraced,  the  Earl  of  Strafford  sacrificed,  and  even 
arch-bishop  Laud,  and  the  king  themselves,  brought  to  the 
block  to  appease  the  rage  of  popular  fury.  These  dis- 
tressing scenes  in  England,  opened  the  way  for  the  perma- 
nent enjoyment  of  that  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which 
became  so  conspicuous  in  the  commonwealth  under  Oliver 
Cromwell.  These  scenes  of  distress,  drove  into  volunta- 
ry banishment,  many  of  those  sons  of  liberty  and  virtue, 
which  increased  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  and  augmented 
their  strength.  Even  this  refuge  of  the  pilgrims,  in  the 
wilds  of  America,  became  the  assylum  for  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  during  these  long  and  distressing  persecutions. 
Some  of  the  best  blood  of  the  nation,  looked  to  the  wilds 
of  America  for  a  retreat,  and  actually  obtained  patents 
from  the  crown,  to  accomplish  their  designs.  In  the  year 
1527,  king  Charles  I.  granted  a  patent  to  Henry  Roswill, 
and  others,  constituting  them  a  body  politic,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Governor  and  Companv  of  the  Ma?=a^hti- 
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setts  Bay,  in  New  England,"  &ic.  This  patent  was  con- 
firmed  by  the  Plymouth  Company,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  on  the  east,  to  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Under  this  charter,  Governor  Craddoc,  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  Goff,  became  the  first  chief  magistates.  A  set- 
tlement commenced  this  year  at  Salom,  by  an  emigration 
from  England,  under  the  administration  of  Capt.  John  En- 
dicott ;  this  was  augmented  the  next  year,  by  a  fresh  emi- 
gration, which  increased  their  numbers  to  three  hundred. 
This  colony  was  supported  by  a  trading  company  in  Eng- 
land. Thus  God  turned  even  the  avarice,  as  well  as  the 
ambition  of  man,  to  the  support  of  his  church,  and  the 
cause  of  the  pilgrims. 

In  1629,  John  Winthrop  and  Thomas  Dudley,  were 
chosen  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts, 
with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  and  seventeen  others  as  as- 
sistants, and  in  1630,  their  charter  arrived  from  England, 
accompanied  with  an  emigration  of  more  than  1500  souls. 
This  accession  of  wealth,  numbers  and  character,  gave  new- 
energies  to  New-England,  and  called  forth  the  homage  of 
their  hearts,  ingratitude  and  praise  to  God,  in  a  public 
thanksgiving. 

Perfection  is  not  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  forms  no  part 
of  his  character  ;  they  who  had  fled  from  oppression,  into 
the  howling  wilderness,  brought  out  with  them  servants, 
held  in  bondage,  as  the  price  of  money.  Against  this  in- 
iquity, the  God  of  the  pilgrims  frowned  with  indignation. 
by  cutting  short  their  provisions,  which  caused  them  to 
liberate  their  slaves,  that  they  might  provide  for  them- 
selves. The  judgments  of  God  still  followed  this  crying 
sin,  until  the  colony  was  greatly  wasted,  and  diminished, 
by  a  severe  and  mortal  pestilence.  Thus  we  see  how- 
God  makes  use  of  his  own  means,  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses, and  even  his  judgments  are  often  the  sure  expres- 
sions of  his  mercies. 
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The  retreat  of  the  pilgrims  was  never  designed  to  be- 
come the  nursery  of  slavery,  and  even  its  introduction  in 
its  infancy,  would  have  been  incompatible  with  that  system 
of  civil,  religious,  and  literary  institutions,  which  God  had 
called  them  out  to  estabhsh  in  his  modern  Canaan.  Who. 
that  examines  with  attention,  the  causes  that  ruled  the 
destinies  of  men,  through  the  last  century,  to  form  and 
provide  for  this  church  in  the  wilderness,  does  not  see  the 
special  agency  of  God,  conspicuously  manifest,  through  all 
the  successive  periods  and  events,  from  the  days  of  Wick- 
liffe  and  Luther,  to  the  establishment  of  the  pilgrims  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  west. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1630,  the  first  Christian  church 
was  formed  in  Boston  ;  and  in  August  following,  was  held 
at  Charlestown,  the  first  general  court.  Justices  were 
regularly  appointed  as  in  England,  and  a  regular  support 
for  the  gospel  provided.  During  this  year  the  settlements 
at  and  about  Boston  progressed  rapidly,  and  the  log  huts, 
with  thatched  roofs,  were  so  numerous,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  build  in  Boston,  the  first  meeting-house,  Aug- 
ust, 1631. 

The  trials,  privations,  and  suffering  that  constantly 
awaited  these  infant  settlements,  were  severely  felt ;  but 
can  never  be  described.  Visited  with  severe  and  mortal 
sickness,  distressing  droughts,  and  often  with  scarp ity,  ap- 
proaching to  famine,  their  hearts  were  faithful  to  each 
other,  to  their  religion,  and  their  God.  Composed  of 
men  of  almost  every  rank,  they  had  artists  of  almost  every 
kind,  who  were  ready  to  execute  every  needful  operation. 
In  the  Spring  of  1631,  the  general  court  resolved,  "  That 
the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  assistants,  should 
be  chosen  by  the  freemen  only  ;  that  none  should  be  ad° 
mitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  company,  but  such  as  were 
chosen  members,  who  had  certificates  from  their  minis- 
ters, that  they  were  of  orthodox  principles,  and  that  none 
VOT..  \.  1.5 
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but  freemen  should  vote  as  electors,  or  a^  as  magistrates^ 
or  jurors."  This  act  of  the  general  court,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  civil  and  religious  iiber(y  in  Massachusetts,  and 
deserves  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  memorable  epochs. 
This  year  witnessed  the  joyful  arrival  of  the  wife  and  fam- 
ily of  Governor  Winthrop,   from  England.  • 

The  encroachments  of  the  French  from  Novascotia, 
(now  le  Acadia,)  this  year,  in  seizing  on  an  establishment 
for  trade,  at  Penobscot,  owned  by  the  Plymouth  Compa- 
ny, sowed  the  seeds  of  jealousy,  which  were  never  extin- 
guished, until  the  peace  of  17G3. 

In  1632,  3,  and  4,  several  emigrations  arrived,  and  set- 
lied  at  Medford,  Ipswich,  and  Newbury.  At  this  time 
the  churches  had  increased  and  extended,  and  God  had 
sent  out  to  them,  able  and  faithful  pastors,  after  his  own 
heart.  Amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  the  day,  were 
a  Higginson,  a  Parker,  a  Noyes,  a  Woodbridge,  a  Tap- 
pan,  and  others  whose  praise  is  in  the  churches.  At  this 
time  a  friendly  negociation  for  mutual  aid,  support,  and 
defence,  took  place  between  the  colonies  of  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  proved  highly  important 
to  the  parties.  The  flattering  prospects  of  the  pilgrims 
in  New  England,  were  soon  published  in  England,  where 
the  spirit  of  bitterness  and  persecution  still  raged  ;  this  in- 
duced numbers  to  abandon  their  country,  and  fly  into  vol- 
untary banishment,  to  join  the  standard  of  the  church  in 
the  wilderness.  Amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
time,  were  a  Hanes,  a  Hooker,  a  Cotton,  a  Stone,  with 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  others  ;  all  pious  and  godly  men, 
who  held  the  first  distinction  in  the  civil  and  religious  es- 
tablishments of  New  England.  This  year  -the  general 
court,  whit^b  had  been  composed  of  the  governor  ai-id  coun- 
cil, with  all  the  freemen,  for  the  first  time,  by  general 
consent,  became  elective.  This  general  court  passed  a 
bill  of  rights,   which  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  Mas- 
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iachusetts,  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  which  they  have  continued  to  enjoy  to  thi? 
day. 

About  the  year  1629,  the  Indian  claims  to  the  southern 
section  of  the  state  of  New-Hampshrre  were  extinguished, 
by  John  Wheelwright  and  others,  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but  their   efforts  to  settle  it  were  feeble,  and 
they  sold  their  claims  to  two  adventurers  in  England,  Ma- 
son and  Gorges,*  who  made  an  effort  to  divide  New-Eng- 
land into  twelve  lordships,  under  a  viceroy,  or  governor- 
general,  and  thus   convert   the  church  in  the  wilderness, 
into   a  principality,  with  ail  the  degrading  effects  of  a  re- 
ligious Hierarchy.      This   patent,  (which   embraced  the 
Province  of  Maine,)  was  sanctioned  by  Charles  I.  and  Gor- 
^es   invested  with  the   supreme  authority  ;  but  that  God 
who  had  transplanted  his  church,  was  able  to  protect  it,  and 
did  protect  it ;    Mason    died  early— Gorges  v/ilh  all  his 
schemes,  languished,  and  finally  expired  without   produ- 
cing one   solitary  settlement.     About  this    time  several 
settlements  were  made   in  New-Hampshire,  by   Wheel- 
wright and  others,  upon  the  Piscataqua  ;  but  these,  through 
their  own    imbecility,   languished,  and  were  by   mutual 
consent,    added    to   Massachusetts  Bay.       At    this*time, 
1635,  commenced    the  settlement  of  Connecticut,  Avhich 
forms  a  distinguished  epoch  in  the  history  of  New-Eng- 
land. 

*  The  Plymouth  council  of  N.  England,  granted  to  Gorges,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  forever,  December  1620,  all  that  part  of  the  main  land,  lying  on 
the  N.  E.  of  the  Massachusetts  iiay,  extending  ten  miies  uj)on  the  sea 
coast,  and  thirty  miles  hack  into  the  country,  with    the  adjacent  island.^ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ADVENTURES    OF  THE    PILGRIMS    CONTINUED SETTLEMENT 

OF   CONNECTICUT   AND    NEW-HAVEN. 

We  have  thus  far  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
pilgrims,  in  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  of  Plymouth, 
and  Massachusetts,  upon  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  Our 
task  now  is,  to  unfold  the  causes  that  led  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Connecticut,  and  mark  the  special  providence 
of  God,  in  planting  and  establishing  this  branch  of  his 
church  in  the  wilderness.  This  district  of  country,  lying 
south  of  Massachusetts,  and  west  of  Plymouth,  was  grant- 
ed by  the  Plymouth  council,  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
contirmed  by  Charles  I.  1630  ;  extending  120  miles  west 
of  tlie  river  Naraganset. 

In  1631,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  conveyed  this  grant  to 
Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brook  and  associates,  in  trust 
for  ihe  pilgrims.  In  1532,  the  Plymouth  company  sent 
cut  adventurers,  to  explore  the  country,  by  land.  They 
also  explored  the  coast,  and  sailed  up  the  Connecticut 
river  ;  and  in  1633,  they  penetrated  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Windsor  river,  where  they  erected  a  trading  house, 
under  tht  protection  of  one  of  the  great  Sachems,  who 
dwelt  on  that  part  of  the  Connecticut.  The  same  self- 
preservation,  which  led  the  English  to  court  the  friendly 
aid  of  this  Sachem,  led  him  to  court  their  alliance  and 
protection  against  the  Pequots,  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe, 
who  possessed  the  sea  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, extending  east  to  the  Naraganset,  and  accross  the 
Sound  on  to  Long  Island.  The  ambition  and  conquests  of 
this  tribe,  had  spread  a  general  terror  throughout  the  riv- 
er tribes,  which  opened  the  way  for  the  English  to  come 
in  as  friends,  and  protectors,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  possession. 
The  Butch  settlers  at  Manhattan,  or  Monhadoes,  at  thfi 
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mouth  of  the  Hudson,  at  this  time  explored  the  country 
west  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  formed  two  establish- 
ments, one  at  Branford,  and  the  other  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  River  at  Hartford,  which  retains  the  name  of  Dutch 
Point  to  this  day. 

In  1633,  a  settlement  was  formed,  and  a  fort  built  al 
Ihe  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  by  a  small  company  from 
England,  with  Mr.  Fenwick  at  their  head,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Lords  Say  and  Seal,  and  Brook,  and  the  place 
retains  the  name  of  Say-Brook  to  this  day.  This  settle- 
ment, obtained  a  graiit  of  the  river  Connecticut,  by  a 
treaty  with  the  Pequots,  which  embraced  the  adjacent 
country  indefinitely.  These  great  preliminaries  being 
settled,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  settlement  of  the  col- 
ony of  Connecticut,  1634,  In  1635,  a  little  colony  of 
about  one  hundred  persons,  from  the  towns  of  Dorchester 
Newtown,  and  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts,  removed  in 
a  body,  across  this  howling  wilderness,  with  their  fam- 
ilies and  effects  ;  and  in  fourteen  days  they  traversed  tlie 
desart,  which  for  the  first  time,  became  vocal  with  the 
praises  of  the  true  God  ;  explored  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut at  Windsor,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scantic  •  a 
part  of  the  company  passed  over  to  the  mouth  of  Wind- 
sor river,  and  here  they  planted  down,  in  anxious  expec- 
tation of  their  effects,  and  supplies  for  the  approaching 
winter;  which  they  had  sent  round  by  water.  Here  the 
scenes  and  distresses  of  the  pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  were 
renewed  ;  they  were  in  the  midst  of  numerous,  fierce  and 
savage  tribes  ;  divided  from  their  friends  by  a  pathless 
desart  ;  their  effects  and  supplies  were  all  lost  on  their 
passage,  and  the  blasts  of  a  New-England  winter,  threat- 
ened  them  with  inevitable  ruin.  Here  the  motto  of  our 
fathers  was  most  conspicuously  displayed,  "qui  thanstu- 
LIT  SUSTINET,"  {He  zuho  transplanted  sustains.)  He  who 
shielded  the  three  worthies  of  Israel,  in  the  fiery  furnance. 
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and  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  shielded  this  little  flock  trom 
the  tempestuous  blasts  of  winter,  the  murderous  sava- 
ges, and  fed  them  as  with  quails  and  manna  from  heav- 
en.* Their  suifering  kept  them  near  to  God,  and  when 
spring  returned,  their  hearts  expanded  with  grateful  emo- 
tions of  gratitude  and  praise,  to  God  their  deliverer. 

In  October,  1636,  a  company  from  Watertown,  settled 
at  Wethersfield,  and  in  16o7,  a  company  from  Newtown, 
(Massachusetts,)  with  their  pious  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hooker,  at  their  head,  took  up  their  march  with  their 
little  flocks,  and  herds  ;  traversed  the  desert,  as  the  Wind- 
sor company  had  done  before,  and  settled  at  Hartford. 
These  settlements  laid  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  by  a  solemn  compact,  bearing  date  January 
14,  1638.  This  compact  was  confirmed  by  King  Charles 
H.  1662,  and  has  continued  to  this  day,  the  palladium  of 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Connecticut.  Would 
you  learn  the  true  worth  of  the  characters  of  our  fath- 
ers look  at  the  wisdom  and  virtue  contained  in  this  com- 
pact;  a  compact  which  for  the  correctness,  and  purity 
of  its  principles,  stands  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  man. 
For  the  truth  of  this  remark,  read  the  compact,  and  wit- 
ness its  effects. 

THE  ORIGINAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  CONNECTICUT,  APRIL,  1639. 

Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  by  the 
wise  disposition  of  his  divine  providence,  so  to  order  and 
dispose  of  things,  tliat  we,  the  inhabitants  and  residents 
of  Windsor,  Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  are  now  cohab- 
itin<y,  and  dwelling  in  and  upon  the  river  of  Connecticut 
and  the  lands  thereunto  adjoining,  and  well  knowing 
where   a   people  are  gathered  together,  the  word  of  God 

♦  They  had  neither  bread  nor  meat ;  but  fed  on  game  when  it  could 
be  obtained,  and  even  acorns,  and  the  bark  of  trees,  and  whatever  nutri- 
ment they  could  procure. 
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vequireth,  that  to  maintain  the  peace  and  union  of  such 
a  people,  there  should  be  an  orderly  and  decent  govern- 
ment established,  according  to  God,  to  order  and  dispose 
of  the  affairs  of  the  people,  at  all  seasons,  as  occasion 
shall  require  ;  do  therefore  associate,  and  conjoin  our- 
selves to  be  as  one  public  state,  or  commonwealth;  and  do 
for  ourselves,  our  successors,  and  such  as  shall  be  adjoin- 
ed unto  us,  at  any  time  hereafter,  enter  into  combination 
and  confederation,  together,  to  maintain  and  preserve  the 
liberty,  and  purity  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  which 
we  now  profess,  as  also  the  discipline  of  the  churches,  which 
according  to  the  truth  of  said  gospel,  is  now  practised 
among  us  ;  as  also  in  our  civil  affairs  to  be  guided,  and  gov- 
erned according  to  such  laws,  rules,  orders,  and  decrees, 
as  shall  be  made,  ordered,  and  decreed,  as  followeth  : — 

I.  It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  there  shall 
be  yearly  two  general  assemblies,  or  courts  ;  the  one  on 
the  2d  Thursday  of  April,  and  the  other  on  the  2d  Thurs- 
day of  September  following.  The  first  shall  be  called  the 
Coui't  of  Election,  wherein  shall  be  chosen  from  time  to 
time,  so  many  magistrates  and  other  public  officers,  as 
shall  be  found  requisite  ;  whereof  one  to  be  chosen  gov- 
ernor for  the  year  ensuing,  and  until  another  be  chosen, 
and  no  other  magistrate  to  be  chosen  for  more  than  one 
year ;  provided  always,  there  be  six  chosen,  besides  the 
governor;  which  being  chosen  and  sworn  according  to 
an  oath  recorded  for  that  purpose,  shall  have  power  to  ad- 
minister justice,  according  to  the  laws  here  established, 
and  for  want  thereof,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  word  of 
God ;  which  choice  shall  be  made  by  all  that  are  admit- 
ted freemen,  and  have  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  do 
cohabit  within  this  jurisdiction,  having  been  admitted  in- 
habitants  by  the  major  part  of  the  town,  where  they  live, 
or  the  major  part  as  shall  be  then  present. 
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II.  It  IS  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  the  elec 
lion  of  the  aforesaid  magistrates  shall  be  on  this  manner  ; 
every  person  present,  and  qualified  to  vote  shall  bring  in 
(to  the  persons  deputed  to  receive  them,)  one  single  paper^ 
with  the  name  written  on  it  whom  he  desires  to  have  gov- 
ernor, and  he  that  hath  the  greatest  number  of  papers  shall 
he  governor  for  that  year ;  and  the  rest  of  the  magistrates 
and  pubhc  officers,  to  be  chosen  in  this  manner ;  the  secre- 
tary for  the  time  being,  shall  read  the  names  of  all  thai 
are  to  be  put  to  choice,  and  then  shall  severally  nominate 
them  destinctly,  and  every  one  that  would  have  the  person 
nominated  to  be  chosen,  shall  bring  in  one  single  paper, 
written  upon  ;  and  he  that  would  not  have  him  chosen  shall 
bring  in  a  blank,  and  every  one  that  has  more  written  pa- 
pers than  blanks,  shall  be  a  magistrate  for  that  year,  which 
papers  shall  be  received,  and  told  by  one  or  more  that 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  court,  and  sworn  to  be  faithful 
therein ;  but  in  case  there  shall  not  be  six  persons,  as 
aforesaid,  besides  the  governor,  out  of  those  which  are 
nominated,  then  he  or  they  which  have  the  most  written 
papers,  shall  be  a  magistrate,  or  magistrates  for  the  year 
ensuing,  to  make  up  the  aforesaid  number. 

III.  It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  <hat  (he  se" 
cretary  shall  not  nominate  any  person  new,  nor  shall  any 
person  be  chosen  newly  into  the  magistracy,  that  was  not 
propounded  in  some  general  court,  before  to  be  nominated 
at  the  next  election  ;  and  lo  that  end  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
each  of  ihe  towns  aforesaid,  by  their  deputies  to  nominate 
any  two,  whom  they  conceive  tit  to  be  put  to  election,  and 
the  court  may  add  as  many  more,  as  they  may  judge  requi- 
site, 

IV.  It  is  ordered,  sentericed,  and  decreed,  that  no  person 

be  chosen  governor,  above  ouce  in  two  years,  and  that  the 
governor  be  always  a  member  of  some  approved  congrega- 
tion, andformerly  of  the  magistracy  within  this  jurisdiction. 
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"and  all  the  magistrates,  freemen  of  this  commonwealth  ; 
and  that  no  magistrate,  or  other  pulalic  officer,  shall  execute 
any  part  of  his  or  their  office,  before  they  are  severally 
sworn,  which  shall  he  done  in  the  face  of  the  court,  if  they 
he  present,  and  in  case  of  absence,  by  some  one  deputed  for 
that  purpose. 

V.  It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  to  the 
aforesaid  Court  of  Executions,  the  several  towns  shall  send 
their  deputies,  and  when  the  elections  are  ended,  they  may 
proceed  in  any  public  services,  as  at  other  courts  ;  also  the 
other  general  court,  in  September,  shall  be  for  making  laws, 
and  any  other  public  occasions,  which  concern  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth. 

VI.  It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  the  goV" 
ernor  shall,  either  by  himself,  or  by  the  secretary,  send  out 
summonses  to  the  constables  of  every  town,  for  the  calling 
of  those  two  standing  courts,  one  month  at  least  before  their 
several  terms  ;  and  also,  if  the  governor  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  magistrates  see  cause,  upon  any  special  occasion, 
to  call  a  general  court,  they  may  give  orders  to  the  secre- 
tary so  to  do,  within  fourteen  days  warning;  and  if  urgent 
necessity  require,  upon  a  shorter  notice,  giving  sufficient 
grounds  for  it  to  the  deputies,  when  they  meet,  or  else  be 
questioned  for  the  ssme.  And  if  the  governor  or  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  magistrates,  shall  either  refuse  or  neglect,  to 
call  the  two  standing  courts,  or  either  of  them,  as  also  at 
other  times  when  the  occasions  of  the  commonwealth  may 
require,  the  freemen  thereof,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
may  petition  to  them  so  to  do,  and  then  if  it  be  either  neg- 
lected or  denied,  the  said  freemen,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  shall  have  power  to  give  order  to  the  constables  of 
the  several  towns,  to  do  the  same,  and  so  may  meet  togeth- 
er, and  choose  to  themselves  a  moderator,  and  may  pro- 
ceed to  do  any  act  of  power,  which  any  other  general 
courts  may. 

VoR.  I.  re 
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VII.  It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  after 
there  are  warrants  given  out  for  the  warning  of  any  of  the 
said  general  courts,  that  tlie  constable  or  constables  of  each 
town,  shall  forthwith,  give  notice  distinctly,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same,  in  some  pubHc  assembly,  or  by  going  or 
sending  from  house  to  house,  that  at  a  place  and  time  by 
him  or  them  limited  and  set,  they  meet  and  assemble  them- 
selves together,  to  elect  certain  deputies,  to  be  at  the  gen- 
eral court  then  following,  to  agitate  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth, which  said  deputies  shall  be  chosen  by  all  that 
are  admitted  inhabitants,  in  the  several  towns,  and  have 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  ;  provided  that  none  be  chosen, 
a  member  of  the  general  court,  who  is  not  a  freemen  of 
this  commonwealth  :  the  aforesaid  deputy  shall  be  chosen 
in  the  following  manner  :  every  person  that  is  present  and 
qualified,  as  before  expressed,  shall  bring  the  names  of  such 
persons,  written  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  as  they  desire  to 
have  chosen  for  that  employment,  and  those  three  or  four, 
more  or  less,  being  the  number  agreed  on  to  be  chosen  at 
that  time,  that  have  the  greatest  number  of  papers  written 
for  them,  shall  be  deputies  for  that  court;  whose  names  shall 
he  indorsed  upon  the  back  of  the  warrant,  and  returned  int* 
the  court,  by  the  constable's  hand,  unto  the  same. 

VIII.  It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  Wind- 
sor, Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  shall  have  power  to  send 
four  of  their  freemen  from  each  town,  as  deputies  to  every 
<^'^eneral  court,  and  whatsoever  other  towns  shall  be  hereaf- 
ter  added  to  this  jurisdiction,  they  shall  send  so  many  dep- 
uties, as  the  court  shall  judge  meet ;  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  freemen  in  each  town,  being  to  be 
attended  therein  ;  which  deputies  shall  have  the  power  of 
the  whole  town,  to  give  their  votes,  and  allowance  to  all 
such  laws  and  orders,  as  may  be  for  the  public  good,  and 
unto  which  the  said  towns  are  to  be  bound. 

IX.  It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  the  dep- 
uties thus  chosen,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  time  and 
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place,  of  meeting  together,  before  any  general  court,  to 
advise  and  consult  of  all  such  things  as  may  concern  the 
public  good,  as  also  to  examine  their  own  elections,  wheth- 
er according  to  the  order  ;  and  if  they,  or  the  greatest  part 
of  them,  linJ  any  election  to  be  illegal, they  may  seclude  such 
person  for  the  present  from  their  meeting,  and  return  the 
same  and  their  reasons  to  the  court  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  the 
court  may  fine  the  party  or  parties,  so  intruding  upon  th 
town,  if  they  see  cause,  and  give  out  a  warrant  to  go  to  a 
new  election  in  a  legal  way,  either  in  part  or  in  the  whole  •. 
also  the  said  deputies  shall  have  power  to  fine  any  one  thai 
is  disorderly  in  their  meetings,  or  for  not  coming  in  due 
time  or  place,  according  to  appointmenf;  and  they  may  re- 
turn said  fine  into  the  court,  if  it  be  refused  to  be  paid,  and 
the  treasurer  is  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  to  estreatc  or  levy 
the  same  as  he  doth  other  fines. 

It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  every  general 
court  (except  such  as  through  neglect  of  the  governor,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  magistrates,  the  freemen  themselves 
do  call)  shall  consist  of  the  governor,  or  some  one  chosen 
to  moderate  the  court,  and  four  other  magistrates  at  least, 
with  the  major  part  of  the  deputies,  of  the  several  towns, 
legally  chosen  ;  and  in  case  the  freemen  or  the  major  pari 
of  them,  through  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  governor,  and 
major  part  of  the  magistrates,  shall  call  a  court  that  shall 
consist  of  the  major  part  of  the  freemen  that  are  present, 
ortheir  deputies,  with  a  moderator  chosen  by  them,  in  which 
said  general  court,  shall  consist  the  supreme  power  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  they  only  shall  have  power  to  make 
laws,  or  repeal  them,  to  grant  levies,  to  admit  freemen, 
and  to  dispose  of  lands  undisposed  of,  to  several  towns  or 
persons,  and  also  shall  have  power  to  call  other  courts,  oi 
magistrate,  or  any  other  person  whatsoever,  into  question, 
for  any  misdemeanor;  and  may  for  just  cause  displace  or  deal 
with  otherwise,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  :  and. 
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also  may  deal  in  any  other  matter  thai  concerns  this  coniniuii- 
wealth,  except  election  of  magistrates,  which  shall  be  done 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  freemen  ;  in  which  court  the  gov- 
ernor or  moderator,  shall  have  power  to  order  the  court  to 
give  liberty  of  speech  ;  and  silence  unreasonable  and  dis- 
orderly speaking,  to  put  all  things  to  vote,  and  in  case  the 
vote  be  equal,  to  have  a  casting  vote  ;  but  none  of  these 
courts  shall  be  adjourned  or  dissolved,  without  the  consent 
of  the  major  part  of  the  same. 

XI.  It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  when 
any  general  court  have  agreed  upon  the  occasions  of  the 
commonwealth,  upon  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  to  be 
levied  upon  the  several  towns  within  this  jurisdiction,  that 
a  committee  be  chosen  to  set  out,  and  appoint  what  shall 
be  the  proportion  of  evey  town  to  pay,  of  the  said  levy, 
provided  the  committee  be  made  up  of  an  equal  number 
from  each  town.     January,  14th  1638-9. 

1  have  inserted  this  compact  at  large,  to  shew  the  siui- 
plicity  of  that  form  of  government,  that  formed  the  basis 
of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  which  served  as  her  * 
political  standard,  through  a  period  of  nearly  two  centu- 
ries ;  a  standard  that  gave  to  Connecticut  more  political 
peace,  and  enjoyment,  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
body  politic,  in  the  whole  family  of  man;  out  of  this  com- 
pact, have  grown  up  with  the  rising  colony,  a  system  of 
habits,  and  morals,  that  have  been  as  powerful  in  their 
effects  in  restraining  vice,  and  promoting  virtue,  in  sup- 
pressing discord,  and  promoting  order,  as  the  laws  them- 
selves ;  a  set  of  morals  and  habits,  which  in  Connecticut 
may  fairly  be  denominated,  the  handmaids  of  the  laws. 
These  habits  serve  to  shew  with  what  reverence,  the  sons 
have  cherished  the  virtues,  and  the  virtuous  institutions 
of  their  sires,  as  well  as  tlie  blessings  they  have  inher- 
ited as  their  rich  reward.  May  the  latest  posterity,  enjoy 
the  same  blessings  froma  coatinuation  of  the  same  habit  S' 
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To  enumerate  the  distressing  incidents,  that  awaited  the 
iirst  settlers,  forms  no  part  of  my  plan  ;  they  would  be  un- 
interesting, and  swell  the  work  unnecessarily.  The  great 
outlines  of  events  that  marked  the  w^isdom  and  goodness  of 
that  God,  who  planted  this  little  church  in  the  wilderness, 
and  protected  the  pilgrims,  shall  be  my  only  guide. 

In  1636,  the  first  court  in  Connecticut,  was  held  at  Weth- 
ersfield,  and  about  the  same  time,  the  Pequots  began  their 
depredations  upon  the  English  settlements,  which  led  to  a 
war,  that  opened  a  field  for  exploring  the  country,  as  well 
as  for  conquest,  and  led  alsOj  to  the  settlement  of  the  colo- 
ny of  New-Haven.  This  was  effected  by  a  company  from 
Boston,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  at  their  head,  a  man 
of  great  piety  and  worth,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Eaton  and 
Hopkins,  (two  noted  London  merchants,)  who  settled  the 
town  of  New-Haven,*  1638;  where  the  first  sermon  was 
preached,  under  a  large  spreading  oak,  April  1630  ;  which 
gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  song  of  the  Pilgrims.  '•  Around 
the  huge  oak.'*'' 

This  settlement  at  New-Haven,  formed  an  indepen 
%  dent  compact,  very  similar  to  that  of  Connecticut,  and  the 
two  colonies  remained  independent,  until  their  mutual 
union,  in  !6G5,  under  the  title  of  the  Colony  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  which  Hartford  and  New-Haven  became,  alternate- 
ly, the  seat  of  government.  The  government  of  the 
Colony  of  New-Haven,  was  more  immediately  a  Theocra- 
cy, than  either  of  the  other  colonies  of  New-Eugland  ; 
the  church  was  at  the  head  of  the  colony,  and  the  learned 
and  pious  Mr.  Davenport  was  at  the  head  of  the  church. 
They  held  all  things  in  common  ;  all  purchases  were  made 
in  the  name  of  the  colony,  and  ail  lands  apportioned  by  a 
regular  distribution.  None  were  admitted  as  freemen,  but 
such  as  were  church  members  ;  of  course  all  the  officers  ot 
the  colony,  both  civil  and  military,  were  men  of  religion, 

*  Indian  name  Qi-.irjipiokg. 
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This  fundamental  principle  of  the  colony,  was  confirmed 
by  their  first  general  court,  held  at  New-Haven,  October 
1639.  This  court  consisted  of  the  governor,*  lieutenant- 
governor,  magistrates,  and  two  representatives  from  each 
town,  to  be  chosen  annually.  This  general  court  was  vested 
with  both  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  with  the  right  of 
appeal,  in  all  cases,  to  the  supreme  court,  which  was  com- 
posed of  all  the  magistrates  of  the  colony,  six  of  whom 
constituted  a  quorum. 

Thus  organized,  this  Theocracy  took  the  word  of  God 
for  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice,  and  his  moral  and 
judicial  laws,  for  the  basis  of  their  civil  code.  The  Antino- 
mian  absurdities,  which  were  distracting  the  church  in 
Massachusetts,  when  Messrs.  Davenport,  Eaton,  and  Hop- 
kins, arrived  there  from  England,  led  them  to  guard  this 
eolony,  against  similar  evils,  in  the  first  foundation  of  their 
institutions;  and  the  purity  of  the  church  which  grew  out  of 
this,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  their  civil  and  judicial  insti- 
tutions, have  proved  lasting  monuments  of  the  wisdom  and 
piety  of  their  founders. 

In  1644,  the  title  of  Lords  Say  and  Seal,  and  Brook,  was 
conve3'ed  to  the  pilgrims  of  Connecticut  by  purchase,  for 
1000/.  In  1647,  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut,  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  tobacco,  with  severe  penalties.  In  1650, 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New-England 
and  the  Colony  of  New-York  settled,  by  arbitration,  their 
line  of  division  and  boundary.  In  1C53,  Middletown 
was  settled.  In  1657,  died  Governor  Eaton,  greatly 
lamented  in  New-England.  In  1660,  Norwich  was  set- 
tled. In  1661,  Connecticut  Colony,  by  their  agent,  Maj. 
John  Mason,  extinguished  by  purchase,  all  the  Indian 
claims  to  the  whole  colony  ;  and  in  1662,  they  obtained 
that  charter  of  King  Charles  11.  which  constituted  them  a 
body  politic,  with  the  confirmation  of  their  ancient  grant 

*  Theopbilus  Eaton,  Esq.  was  their  first  governor. 
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and  boundaries,  as  conveyed  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
This  patent,  or  charter,  embraced  a  width  of  two  degrees, 
or  1:20  miles  from  the  south  line  of  Massachusetts,  and  thus 
interfered  with  the  patent  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  Dutch  at  Manhadoes,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson,  as  well  as  upon  the  settlements  in  New-Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania.  This  claim  was  overruled,  in  1664,  and 
the  sea,  fixed  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Connecticut. 
The  patents  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  William  Penn,  in- 
tersected the  charter  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  pre- 
vented their  extending  to  the  western  ocean.  This  char- 
ter of  King  Charles  included  the  colony  of  New-Haven  • 
but  they  were  not  united  until  1665,  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  form  an  union  of  interest  and  effort,  to  protect 
their  charter,  and  their  rights. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE  PILGRIMS  CONTINUED. SETTLEMENT 

OF  RHODE-ISLAND. 

It  will  here  be  recollected  that  James  I.  of  England, 
by  attempting  to  establish  episcopacy,  as  a  uniform  mode 
of  worship  in  England  and  Scotland,  roused  up  the  Puritans 
to  resist  this  religious  usurpation,  and  kindled  the  fire 
which  led  the  first  colonies  to  flee  into  exile,  and  seek  a 
sanctuary  in  the^  wilds  of  America  ;  where  they  might  en- 
joy in  quiet,  the  religion  of  their  hearts  and  their  conscien- 
ces. It  will  also  be  recollected,  that  this  same  usurpation, 
when  continued  into  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  kindled  a  civil 
war,  which  brought  the  king  to  the  block,  and  established 
the  commonwealth  in  England,  under  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  pilgrims  carried  with  them  into  the  wilds  of  Amer- 
ica, the  same  civil  and  religious  principles,  which  prevail- 
ed in  England,  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
these  formed  the  basis  of  their  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions, in  America. 

When  the  Quakers  appeared  amongst  them,  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  they  enacted  several  laws 
against  them,  which  suppressed  the  sect,  as  promptly  as 
they  had  suppressed  in  England,  the  usurpations  of  King 
Charles  I.  and  Arch-Bishop  Laud.  Impressed  with  the 
extremes  of  these  virtues,  the  Reverend  Roger  Williams 
emigrated  to  New-England,  and  settled  at  Salem,  163r. 
as  assistant  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Williams 
soon  disclosed  his  sentiments,  which  were  these  : — 

1.  That  such  churches,  or  church  members,  as  had  held 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  should  manifest 
their  repentance,  by  a  confession  ; — 2.  That  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  the  godly  to  hold  communion  with  the  ungodly; 
either   in  prayer,  or  in^  an  oath  i — 3.  That  it  is  not  law- 
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illl,  for  the  nnregenerate  to  pray  ; — 4.  That  the  magis- 
trate ought  to  be  excluded,  from  all  interferance  in  reli- 
gious matters,  and  that  whatever  controuled  a  free  tole- 
ration of  religious  sentiment,  was  persecution  ;-^and  lastly, 
that  King  Charles'  patent,  was  founded  upon  injustice,  in 
disposing  of  the  lands  of  the  natives,  to  which  he  had 
no  right,  and  therefore  a  nulity. 

These  sentiments  openly  and  publicly  avowed ;  led  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts,  to  call  Mr.  Williams  to  an  ac- 
count, and  banish  him  from  their  limits.  Mr.  Williams 
fled  into  the  wilderness,  and  settled  upon  the  banks  of  a 
noble  river,  upon  the  confines  of  Massachusetts  ;  this 
place  he  called  Providence,  commemorative  of  his  provi- 
dential deliverance  and  preservation.  This  commenced 
the  settlement  of  the  state  of  Rhode-Island. 

The  best  comment  that  can  be  made,  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  Massachusetts,  and  the  principles  of  Mr.  Williams, 
is,  the  comparative  characters  of  the  states  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode-Island.  The  same  principles  in  Massa- 
chusetts,   that  banished  Mr.  Williams,  banished  also  the  . 

in 

Quakers.  If  any  one  can  be  at  a  loss,  with  regard  to  the,, 
expediency  of  this  measure,  let  him  read  the  account  of 
Philip's  wars,  and  reflect  what  New-England  would  have 
been  had  they  all  been  Quakers.  That  diversity  of  senti- 
ment that  distracted  England,  and  drove  into  exile  the  pil- 
grims of  Massachusetts,  now  distracted  their  councils,  and 
drove  into  exile  the  pilgrims  of  Rhode-Island  ;  these  aug- 
mented the  little  colony  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  received  his 
patronage  and  protection. 

As  this  little  colony  increased,  they  cultivated  a  friend- 
ly  intercourse  amongst  the  natives,  and  explored  the  coun^ 
try  to  the  ocean,  on  the  south,  and  the  shores  of  the  Nara- 
ganset  Bay.  In  1638,  th^y  extinguished  the  Indian  claims 
to  those  lands,  by  purchase,  (including  Rhode-Island,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Bay,)  and  associated  themselves,  under 

Vol.  L  n 
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a  civil  compact.  In  1639,  a  settlement  commenced  on  tlu* 
Island  of  Rhode-Island,  and  in  the  same  year,  they  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  Newport  ;  which  became  the 
capital  of  the  colony.  Their  civil  compact  was  purely 
democratic,  and  imbraced  the  whole  field  of  religious  tole- 
ration. In  1644,  they,  through  Mr.  Williams,  obtained  a 
Charter  from  parliament,  guaranteeing  to  them  the  right  of 
governing  themselves,  according  to  the  laws  of  England. 

From  this  tune,  mutual  harmony  prevailed  between 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode-island,  so  far  as  related  to  trade, 
and  friendly  intercourse  ;  but  when  the  colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Plymouth,  and  Connecticut,  attempted  to  confed- 
erate, for  general  safety  and  defence,  they  rejected  the  ap- 
plication of  Rhode-Island,  and  exclued  them  from  the  con- 
federacy, on  account  of  their  civil  and  religious  sentiments. 
If  the  correctness  of  this  measure  is  t(uestioned,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  extremes  of  civil,  or  religious  liberty, 
become  licentiousness,  and  that  this  formed  no  part  of  the 
divine  plan,  in  planting  this  church  in  this  m.odern  Canaan, 
and  in  erecting  the  standard  of  the  cross,  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  west.  It  became  necessary  to  check  the  free  tolera-j 
tion  of  Rhode-Island.  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  ths^ 
this  church  in  the  wilderness,  v/as  destined  by  God,  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  great  nation^  whose  empire  should  be  con- 
trouled  by  religion  and  the  lav»'s.  To  effect  this,  he  has 
raised  up  his  Joshuas,  and  his  Judges,  to  drive  out  their 
enemies,  and  protect  their  rights.  In  1647,  all  the  free- 
men in  the  colony  assembled,  as  a  legislative  body,  and 
chose  a  President,  as  the  chief  executive,  and  proceeded 
to  legislation.  In  1652,  this  assembly  was  dissolved  bj' 
order  of  Parliament ;  but  was  again  resumed  in  a  short 
time,  and  prevailed  until  the  year  1663,  when  they  obtain- 
ed a  regular  charter  from  Kaig  Charles  II.  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  English  colony 
of  Rhode-Island,   and    Providence  Plantations."      This 
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charter,  placed  Rhode-Island  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
colony  of  Connecticut,  and  authorised  them  to  pass  and 
repass  through,  and  traflic  with  any  of  the  colonies  in 
New-England.  This  destroyed  the  interdiction  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  restored  liberty  to  Rhode-Island. 

The  first  legislative  council  that  assembled,  and  in  the 
same  year,  commenced  the  same  persecutions  against 
Roman  Catholics,  that  Massachusetts  had  exercised  agains* 
Quakers,  and  thereby  barred  them  from  the  privilege  of 
freemen,  and  thus  destroying  their  rights  in  the  charter. 
I  am  sensible  that  it  has  been  reflected,  and  will  be  again, 
upon  this  colony  of  religious  tolerance,  that  they,  in  their 
turn,  became  corrupted  with  intolerance,  and  persecu- 
tion ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  was  the  persecu. 
tions  of  the  Catholic  church,  that  drove  them  out  from 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  into  this  howling  wilderness, 
and  that  this  religion,  above  all  others,  was  the  most 
obnoxious  to  them,  and  wholly  incompatible  with  their 
views  of  civil  and   religious  liberty. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  II.  who  was  a  Catholic, 
:hey  were  brought,  in  their  turn,  to  smart  for  their  intol- 
erance. James  ordered  a  writ  of  quo  waranto  against 
their  patent,  stripped  them  of  their  charter,  and  in  1686 
placed  them  under  the  government  of  Sir  Edmond  An 
dros,  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

The  revolution  in  England,  of  1G88,  which  stripped 
James  II.  of  his  crown,  and  sent  him  into  banishment, 
opened  the  way  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties  ;  they 
resumed  their  charter,  and  have  continued  to  preserve 
it.  That  licentiousness  of  liberty  which  marked  the  char- 
acter of  Rhode-Island  in  her  early  settlement,  was  much 
improved,  by  the  severe  corrections  she  was  called  to  pass 
through,  and  opened  the  way  for  such  improvements,  as 
her  own  experience,  and  the  example  of  her  neighbours, 
bave  taught  her. 
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We  have  now  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church  in  the 
wilderness,  aid  opened  the  field  of  this  modern  Canaan 
of  God.  Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  several  colonies,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the 
characters  of  those  worthies,  who  became  the  special  in- 
struments, in  the  hands  of  God,  in  accomplishing  this 
wonderful  enterprise.  The  first  character  that  appears 
on  record,  is  that  pious  man  of  God,  the  Rev.  John  Rob- 
binson.  Although  he,  hke  Moses  and  Aaron,  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  land,  yet  his  example,  his  labours, 
his  counsels,  and  his  prayers,  gave  strength  and  confidence 
to  the  first  pilgrims  who  settled  the  colony  of  Plymouth, 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE  PILGRIMS,  CONTINUED A  BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH  OP  TL'E  WORTHIES  WHO  BECAME  THE 
FIRST  PILLARS  AND  DEFENDERS  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN 
THE    WILDERNESS. 

"^'  CAPTAIN  MILES   STANDISH. 

Upon  the  first  landing  of  the  pilgrims  on  the  shores  of 
this  howhng  wilderness,  self  preservation   and  defence, 
became  the  first  objects  of  their  attention  ;  to  effect  this, 
it  became  necessary  to  select   a  leader,  who    might  head 
and  direct  all  their  military  operations.     In  the  course  of 
the  winter,  they  formed  themselves  into   a  military  com- 
pany, and  chose  Miles  Standish  their  captain,  who  became 
to  the  colony,  a  distinguished  chief. — The  first  military 
display   of  Captain  Standish,    appears  in   his  conducting 
the  great  Sachem  Massasoit,  upon  a  friendly  visit  to  Gov- 
ernor Carver,  March  1621. — At   this  interview,   a  treaty 
of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  concluded,  with 
an  interchange  of  great   civilities.     The  governor  kissed 
the  hand  of  the  sachem,  and  the  sachem,  in  his  turn,  the 
hand  of  the  governor,  and  the  treaty  was  religiously  ob- 
served, for  about  50  years.     Captain  Standish  became  the 
champion   of  the  colony,  exhibiting  specimens    of  distin- 
guished coolness,  intrepidity  and  bravery,  that  rendered 
his  name  a  terror  to   the  savages,  and  greatly  endeared 
him  to  the  colony.     He  acted  as  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court,  through  the  remainder   of  his    life  ;  was  honored 
with  a  mission  as  special  agent  to  London,  for  the  col- 
ony,  1625,  which   proved    successful.     In   1652,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  council  of  war,  which  was  consti^ 
iuted  for  the  support  and  protection  of  the  colony,  and  in 
1654,  Captain  Standish  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
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500  men,  raised  by  the  colonies,  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  troops  of  New-England,  against  the  Dutch.  In  1656, 
he  died,  aged  70.  Captain  Standish  may  be  ranked 
amongst  the  Putnams  of  the  age.  Hi?  cool,  yet  firm  and 
daring  intrepidity,  distinguished  him  as  just  such  a  char- 
acter, as  the  exigencies  of  the  colony  required,  to  strike 
terror  into  his  enemies,  and  give  confidence  and  security 
to  his  friends.  Captain  Standish  was  truly  the  champion 
of  Israel,  who  fought  the  battles  of  the  living  God.* 

GOVERNOR  CARVER. 

When  the  colony  had  formed  their  first  civil  compact, 
before  they  landed,  they  chose  John  Carver  for  their 
chief  magistrate,  for  one  year,  November  ilth,  1620. 
Governor  Carver  served  the  colony  with  great  fidelity, 
prudence,  and  wisdom,  until  the  April  following,  when  he 
was  removed  by  death,  and  William  Bradford  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  Governor  Carver  was  distinguished  for 
piety,  humility,  benevolence,  and  a  strong  mind.  He 
supported  the  burthens  of  liis  station  with  great  firm- 
ness,  resolution,  and  energy,  as  well  as  christian  pa-  '^ff 
tience  and  fortitude.  He  enjoyed  the  universal  con- 
fidence and  affections  of  the  colony. 

GOVERNOR  BRADFORD. 

Upon  the  death  of  Governor  Carver,  William  liradford 
Esq.  succeeded  to  the  chair,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age, 

*  One  instance  may  serve  to  shew  the  valour,  coolness,  and  intrepidity 
of  Capt.  Standish.  A  tradition  in  the  family  says,  that  a  friendly  Indian 
came  and  told  Capt.  S.  that  a  particular  Indian  intended  to  kill  him, 
the  next  time  that  he  went  to  his  wigwam,  by  giving  him  pcmc  water  to 
drink,  and  then  stab  him  when  drinking.  The  Captain  soon  called  at  the 
Indian's  wigwam,  where  were  several  Indians  present  ;  and  the  Indian 
soon  gave  him  some  water  to  drink,  and  at  the  same  time  prepared  to  stab 
him.  The  Captain  watched  his  motidns  with  a  steady  eye,  and  upon  the 
first  attempt  of  the  Indian,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  off  his  head  at 
one  stroke  :  the  other  savages  fled  with  terror  and  amazement.  The 
CantaJD  was  left  alone. 
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and  Isaac  Alerton  was  chosen  as  his  assistant.  Govern- 
or Bradford  was  noted  for  his  "  wisdom,  pietj,  fortitude, 
and  goodness  of  heart,"  as  well  as  for  his  popularity  in 
the  colony.  Governor  Bradford  cultivated  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse among  the  natives,  particularly  with  Massasoit,* 
through  the  instrumentality  of  their  interpreter,  Squanto, 
and  the  colony  flourished  under  his  administration. 

GOVERNOR  WIN THROF,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

John  Winthrop,  Esq.  was  chosen  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1620,  (as  successor  of  Governor  Craddoc,  who  served 
as  their  first  governor,  for  the  year  1G28  :)  he  possessed  a 
strong  mind,  with  great  prudence,  virtue,  moderation,  and 
justice,  added  to  a  godly  life.  He  acquired  great  influence 
over  the  Indians,  in  the  exercise  of  these  excellent  quali- 
ties ;  one  instance  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  In  1638,  he 
was  visited  by  Uncas,  Sachem  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  with 
whom  the  governor  had  cultivated  a  friendly  intercourse. 
Uncas  approached  the  governor,  delivered  his  present  ac- 
cording to  custom,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  thus 
addressed  him — "  This  heart  is  not  mine,  but  yours. 
I  have  no  men,  they  are  all  yours.  Command  me  any  difli- 
eult  service,  and  1  will  perform  it.  I  will  not  believe  any 
Indian's  words  against  the  English  :  if  any  man  kill  an  Eng- 
lishman, 1  will  put  him  to  death,  let  him  be  ever  so  dear 
to  me."  The  governor  was  pleased  with  this  address,  and 
rewarded  the  Sachem  with  letters  of  protection,  and  a  fine 
red  coat,  to  his  inexpressable  delight  and  satisfaction.! 

All  the  colonies  flourished  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Winthrop  ;  but  especially  Massachusetts.  This 
prosperity  occasioned  some  licentiousnesss  of  manners,  in 
the  colony,  which  called  for  some  severity  in  the  magistrates. 
This  rendered  Governor  Wmthrop  unpopular  amongst  the 

*Sefi  his  charcn'ter  amongst  the  Sachems. 
^+  Pride  is  one  of  the  ruling-  features  in  the  heart  of  an  Indian-. 
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dissolute,  and  gave  an  opening  for  the  following  display  of 
the  goodness  of  his  character.  He  stepped  aside  from  the 
chair  of  state,  met  the  public  clamour  at  the  bar  of  a  ju- 
dicial tribunal,  gave  the  controversy  a  fair  discussion,  was 
honourably  acquitted,  resumed  again  the  office  of  state, 
and  closed  the  proceedings  with  the  following  address. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  look  back  to  the  proceedings  of 
this  court,  nor  to  the  persons  concerned  ;  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  have  been  publicly  accused,  and  that  I  am  now  publicly 
acquitted ;  but  let  me  say  something  upon  the  occasion, 
that  may  rectify  the  opinion  of  the  people,  from  whonn* 
these  distempers  have  arisen.  The  questions  that  have 
troublcd  the  cou  try  of  late,  have  been  respecting  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrates,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Magistracy  is  certainly  an  appointment  of  God,  and  I  in- 
treat  you  to  consider,  that  you  choose  your  rulers  from 
aiiiong  yourselves,  and  that  we  take  an  oath  to  govern  yon 
according  to  God's  laws,  and  the  laws  of  our  country,  ac- 
cordins  to  the  best  of  our  skill :  if  we  commit  errors,  not 
willingly,  but  for  want  of  abiHty,you  ought  to  bear  with 
us  ;  nor  would  T  have  you  mistake  your  own  liberty.  There 
is  a  liberty  of  doing  -what  we  will,  without  regard  to  law  or 
justice ;  this  liberty  is  indeed  inconsistent  with  authority  u 
but  civil,  moral,  judicial  liberty,  consist  in  every  one's  en- 
joying his  property,  and  having  the  benfit  of  the  laws  of  his 
country  ;  this  is  what  you  ought  to  contend  for,  at  the  haz- 
ard  of  your  lives ;  but  this  is  very  consistent  with  a  due 
subjection,  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  paying  him  that 
respect  which  his  character  deserves." 

This   proceeding  secured  the  popularity  of  Governor 
Winthrop,  to  his  death.     Governor  Winthrop  spent  his 
strength,  and  his  fortune  liberally,  in  the  service  of  the  col*^ 
ony,  and  died  universally  beloved,  March  26,  1649,  aged 
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REV.  FRANCIS  HIGGINSON. 

We  have  noticed,  in  the  chain  of  our  histoy,  the  arrival; 
and  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Higginson,  in  the  min- 
istry at  Salem  :  a  sketch  of  his  character  may  be  of  impor- 
tance, amongst  many  others,  to  shew  what  were  the  charac- 
ters of  the  worthies  who  planted  the  church  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  west.  Mr.  Higginson  was  born  in  England,, 
and  educated  at  Emanual  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
settled  in  the  ministry  at  Leicester  in  England.  Here  his 
splendid  talents,  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  became  con- 
spicuous, and  he  was  invited  to  accompany  a  respectable 
emigration  to  New-England,  consisting  of  the  governor 
and  his  associates.  Mr.  Higginson  accepted  the  invitation, 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  to  his  people,  from  Luke  xxi. 
"20,  21, — "When  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with 
armies,  then  flee  ye  to  the  mountains,  &;c."  He  then  re- 
paired to  London  with  his  family,  where  they  embarked, 
and  arrived  at  Salem  in  New-England  in  June,  1629,  tvhere 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  doing  good  as  a 
faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  died  early,  and  his 
praise  is  in  the  churches. 

REV.    JAMES  DAVENPORT. 

This  pillar  of  the  church  and  colony  of  New-Haven,  was 
born  at  Coventry  in  England,  1597,  of  respectable  parents, 
and  sent  to  College  at  Oxford,  before  he  was  14  years  of 
age.  When  he  had  finished  his  education  at  the  university, 
he  entered  into  the  ministry,  and  was  soon  called  to  preach 
in  London.  His  powers  of  eloquence,  added  to  the  pow- 
ers of  his  mind,  soon  distinguished  him  amongst  his  breth- 
ren, and  gained  him  universal  approbation  and  applause* 
This,  joined  to  the  Puritanical  principles  he  taught,  soon 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  government,  and  he  was 
♦constrained  to  flee  from  the  persecutions  of  the  courts  ^ 

Vol.  [.  \» 
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Star-Chamber  and  High  Commission,  and  take  reiuge  in 
Holland,  and  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Amsterdam  163?. 
Finding  the  churches  in  Holland,  too  lax  in  their  principles 
and  discipline,  he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  he 
joined  several  respectable,  and  pious  families  in  London, 
and  embarked  for  New-England,  and  arrived  at  Boston, 
1637.  From  thence  they  extended  their  pilgrimage  into  the 
wilderness,  and  planted  the  Colony  of  New-Haven. 

Mr.  Davenport  was  possessed  of  a  remarkably  strong 
mind  ;  was  a  man  of  great  application,  and  a  powerful 
preacher  ;  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  first  amongst  the 
founders  of  the  Colony  of  New-Haven,  but  the  first  of  it? 
pillars,  both  in  church  and  state.  Mr.  Davenport  was  call- 
ed to  Bos^ton,  in  1G67,  to  fill  the  place  of  a  Cotton,  a  Nor- 
ton, and  a  Wilson,  where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy,  1670, 
aged  74.  The  Colony  of  New-Haven  have  testified  their 
affection  for  Mr.  Davenport,  by  the  respect  they  continue, 
to  show  to  his  family,  to  this  day. 

REV,  THOMAS  HOOKER. 

We  have  noticed  already,  this  pillar  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  church  at  Hartford;  a  particular 
sketch  of  his  life,  will  add  another  pillar  to  that  temple  of 
fame,  wherein  are  recorded  the  names  of  those  worthies, 
who  first  settled  New-England.  •'  Mr.  Hooker  was  born 
at  Marfield,  in  Leicester-Shire,  England,  1586.  He  was 
educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  promoted 
to  a  fellowship  in  that  university,  where  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  applause.  Here  he  was  made  the  subject  of  God's 
spe,iyfLl  grace,  and  became  an  heir  of  that  kingdom  he  was 
now  called  to  preach  to  others.  He  was  soon  called  as  a 
lecturer  at  Chelmsford,  where  he  laboured  with  wonderfu 
success.  From  this  service  he  was  removed  by  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  To  remove 
ih'is  persecution  from   Mr.  Hooker,  more  than  forty  con- 
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lorming  priests  in  the  neighbourhood,  petitioned  the  court 
in  his  favour,  in  which  they  state — "  that  they  know  Mr. 
Hooker  to  be,  for  doctrine,  orthodox  ;  for  life  and  conversa- 
tion, honest ;  for  disposition,  peaceable,  and  in  no  wise  turbu- 
lent and  factious  :"  but  all  to  noelFect.  In  1630,  Mr.  Hooker 
was  bound  over  in  a  bond  of  50/.  to  appear  before  the 
High  Commission  Court,  which  bond  he  forfeited  and  paid, 
by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  friends,  and  tied  to 
Holland,  where  he  preached  two  years  at  Delft ;  from 
thence  he  removed  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  preached  with 
great  celebrity.  From  thence  he  returned  to  England,  to 
join  his  friends  and  embark  for  America,  with  Messrs. 
Cotton  and  Stone,  and  arrived  at  Cambridge,  1633  ;  where 
he  was  joyfully  received  by  his  friends,  who  had  arrived 
the  vear  before.  Their  joyful  salutations  Mr.  Hooker 
returned,  with  these  memorable  words,  "  Now  I  live,  if  ye 
stand  fast  in  the  Lord."  From  Cambridge  he  removed 
with  his  friends,  and  settled  at  Hartford,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Connecticut,  1636. 

As  a  preacher,  as  well  as  an  orator,  he  was  remarka- 
bly animated,  impressive,  and  powerful.  As  a  man  of 
prayer,  he  was  distinguished.  He  would  say,  "  that  prayer 
was  the  principal  part  of  a  minister's  work  ;  by  this  he 
was  to  carry  on  the  rest.''  Accordingly  he  devoted  one  day 
in  every  month,  to  prayer  and  fasting  ;  besides  many  such 
days  which  he  kept  publicly  with  his  people.  It  was  his 
open  opinion,  that  if  professors  neglected  these  duties,  in- 
iquities would  abound,  ind  the  love  of  many  wax  cold. 
His  prayers  in  public,  were  more  fervent  than  lengthy; 
they  were  always  adapted  to  the  occasion  ;  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, his  ardor  increased,  and  the  close  of  his  prayer, 
was  often  a  rapture  of  devotion.  In  the  pulpit,  he  ap- 
peared with  such  astonishing  majesty,  and  independence, 
that  it  was  pleasantly  said  of  him,  "  He  would  put  a  king 
in  his  por/cpf.''^     He   linri  a  most  happy  method  of  govern- 
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ing  his  church,  and  it  was  his  desire  to  live  no  iougef 
than  he  could  be  useful  to  her.  When  he  was  laid  upon 
the  bed  of  death,  one  of  his  friends  observed  to  him,  "  Yoii. 
are  going  to  receive  your  reward.''''  He  replied,  "  Broth- 
er, I  am  going  to  receive  mercy.''''  He  closed  his  eyes  in 
death,  with  great  tranquillity,  July  7th,  1647, 

llEV.  EZEKIEL  NOYES. 

This  godly  man  was  born  at  Wetherslield,  m  England, 
1390.  (His  father,  Mr.  Richard  Noyes,  "was  a  man 
who  walked  with  God,"  who  would  often  say,  "  I  should 
he  sorry  if  every  day  were  not  to  me  as  my  last.'''')  "  At 
thirteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Noyes  was  capable  of  pre- 
ferment in  the  university,  and  at  twenty,  he  took  his  degreq 
of  Master  of  Arts."  Upon  his  first  entrance  into  life,  he 
became  a  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Sir  Francis  Barring- 
ton.  Mr.  Noyes  was  pious  and  devout  in  his  prayers, 
and  in  his  sermons  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  his  eloquence  was 
interesting  and  powerful.  Sir  Francis  bestowed  on  his 
chaplain  the  benefice  of  Rowley  in  Yorkshire,  where  he 
laboured  about  twenty  years,  when  he  was  removed,  by 
the  tyrannical  power  of  the  spiritual  courts,  and  uniting 
with  a  number  of  his  friends,  he  fled  with  them  to  the 
wilds  of  New-England,  where  he  arrived  in  1638,  and  set- 
tled the  town  of  Rowley,  in  honour  of  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence in  England.  Five  years  after  this,  he  was  called  by 
the  general  court,  to  preach  the  election  sermon,  which 
gave  him  general  eclat.  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light,  in  the  candlestick  wherein  God  had  placed  him.  He 
was  an  interesting,  powerful,  persuasive  preacher  :  he  pos- 
sessed great  influence  with  his  people,  by  which  he  became 
very  useful,  in  aiding  and  supporting  them  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  temporal,  as  well  as  their  spiritual  con- 
cerns. In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  would  often  ex- 
press his  fears  for  the  prosperity  of  the  churches,  and  say, 
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"  I  tremble  when  1  think  what  will  become  of  this  glori- 
ous work,  which  we  have  begun,  when  the  ancients  shall 
be  gathered  unto  their  fathers.  1  fear  grace  and  bles- 
sings will  die  with  them.  All  is  hurry  for  the  world,  every 
one  for  self  and  not  for  the  public  good.  It  hath  been 
God's  way,  not  to  send  sweeping  judgments,  when  the 
chief  magistrates  are  godly.  1  beseech  all  the  Bay  min- 
isters, to  call  upon  the  magistrates  ;  tell  them  their  god- 
liness is  our  protection.  I  am  hastening  home  ;  I  am  near 
home  ;  you  too,  are  not  far  off:  O  the  weight  of  glory  that 
is  ready  waiting  for  us,  God's  poor  exiles.  We  shall  sit 
next  to  the  martyrs,  and  confessors.  Cheer  up  your 
■  minds  with  these  thoughts,  and  let  us  be  zealous  for  God 
and  Christ."  Thus  he  closed  life,  January  23d,  1661,  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  a  distinguished  benefactor  to  Harvard 
College,  and  the  town  of  Rowley. 

REV.  SAMUEL  NEWMAN. 

Mr.  Newman  was  born  at  Banbury,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  When  he  had  closed  his  studies,  he  entered  into 
the  ministry,  and  settled  in  that  country ;  but  he  soon  be- 
*:ame  one  of  the  subjects  of  spiritual  persecution,  and  to 
elude  these  courts  of  despotism,  he  fled  from  place  to 
place,  until  he  was  finally'  constrained  to  f!ec  with  hib 
fri ends ,*to  the  wilds  of  New-England,  where  he  arrived  in 
the  summer  of  1638,  and  settled  at  Rchobotb.  in  the  Col- 
ony of  New-Plymouth,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  in  the  service  of  the  ministry  ;  greatly  promoted 
the  cause  of  the  church,  and  the  good  of  his  people,  and 
died  greatly  beloved,  and  much  lamented,  1663.  in  the 
G3d,  year  of  his  age. 

REV.  CHARLES   CHALi\(;EY,   B.  D. 

This  pious  servant  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  educa 
£ed  at  Cambridge,  England,  and  became  Greek  profespor 
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in  that  umveisjty,  and  afterwards  was  settled  lu  the  minis- 
try at  Ware.  By  the  persecutions  of  the  spiritual  courts, 
(for  preaching  against  the  sports,  corruptions,  dissipations, 
dances,  wakes,  and  revels,  which  Arch-Bishop  Laud  had 
let  loose  upon  the  Lord's  day,  to  the  grief,  and  distress 
of  the  Puritans,  as  well  as  all  the  good  people  of  Eng- 
land,) he  was  driven  fronri  his  ministry,  and  persecuted 
hy  fines  and  imprisonments,  until  he  was  constrained  to 
flee  into  hanishment,  and  look  refuge  amongst  the  pil- 
grims of  the  church,  in  the  wilds  of  New-England,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  year  1 G38,  and  where  he  became  president 
of  Harvard  College,  at  Cambridge.  Here  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  as  a  learned,  laborious,  and  dignified 
governor,  and  here  he  closed  his  useful  life,  in  the  year 
1672,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  The  praise  of  this  godly 
man  will  ever  be  in  the  university,  as  well  as  in  the  church- 
cs  of  New-England. 

The  limits  of  this  work,  will  not  permit  mc  to  pursue 
this  glorious  subject  of  the  worthies  of  New-England,  and 
speak  of  the  splendid  and  useful  labours  of  a  Stone,  a  Cot- 
ton, a  Mather,  an  Edwards,  and  others,  whose  wisdom,  tal- 
ents, and  virtue,  did  honour  to  their  names,  and  whose 
names  will  ever  live  in  the  churches  of  New-England.* 
"  These  suns  are  set ! — O,  rise  some  other  such,  or  all  is 
talk  of  old  achievements  and  despair  of  new  !"  Great  was 
the  damage  England  sustained  from  the  loss  of  such  men  ; 
great  was  their  acquisition  in  promoting  the  order,  interest, 
happiness,  peace,  and  glory  of  the  church  in  the  wilderness. 

Thus  we  see  how  God  makes  use  of  his  own  means  to 
accomplish  his  own  purposes,  and  always  adapts  his  causes 

*The  mantle  of  the  Elijahs  of  New-England,  has  fallen,  and  continues 
to  fall,  upon  her  Elishas,  through  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  years, 
imparling  the  same  inspiration  to  a  succession  of  worthies,  who  (with  a 
steady  eye  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  best  good  of  his  church,)  have  be- 
come his  grt  at  instruments  of  btiilding  up  this  modern  Canaan  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  west.  Their  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  New-Eng- 
Jand,  and  of  the  world,  and  their  names  can  never  die, 
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to  the  desired  effects.  Had  not  the  spiritual  persecutions 
in  England,  under  the  tyranny  of  a  Bishop  Laud,  driven 
these  godly  men  from  their  livings,  and  their  religion  ;  who 
would  have  supplied  their  places  in  New-England  ?  and 
without  such  men,  what  would  have  hecome  of  the  church 
in  the  wilderness  ?  and  without  the  example,  the  lahours. 
and  prayers  of  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  what  would 
have  become  of  the  Puritan  church  in  England  ?  and  fur- 
ther, without  the  united  prayers,  and  labours  of  these 
churches,  where  would  have  been  the  Bible  Societies,  the 
Missionary  Societies,  the  Education  Societies,  and  let  me 
add,  the  Praying  Societies,  of  the  days  in  which  we  live  ? 
These  are  great  in  themselves,  yet  they  are  only  parts  of 
the  divine  plan,  in  planting  His  little  church  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  in  building  up  His  modern  Canaan  in  the  wilds 
of  New- England. 

Let  us  adore  the  God  of  our  fathers,  for  what  our  eyes 
have  seen,  our  ears  heard,  and  we  ourselves  have  enjoyed, 
of  the  riches  of  his  goodness;  and  let  our  faith  expand  with 
our  hopes,  in  the  future  promises  of  the  gospel,  which  are 
yet  full  of  the  riches  of  his  goodness.  Here,  in  these  pro- 
mises, are  blessings  yet  to  be  unfolded  to  his  church,  great- 
er than  all  those  she  has  yet  injoyed.  Blessings,  such  as 
"  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  entered  in- 
to the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  of."  Blessings,  which 
shall  fill  the  church  with  his  praise,  and  the  whole  earth 
with  his  glory. 

See  Appentlix  marked  a 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

histohy  of  the  pilgrims  continued. 

We  have  noticed  the  planting  of  the  colonies  of  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New-Haven,  and  Rhode 
Island,  with  an  attempttoestablish  the  colony  of  New-Hamp- 
shire :  we  have  noticed  the  freedom  of  civil  and  religious 
government,  already  established  in  these  colonies,  togeth- 
er with  the  severity  of  discipline  that  became  necessary,  to 
effect  this  great  object.  We  have,  also,  noticed  the  at- 
tempt of  Gorges,  and  others,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  to 
subvert  these  free  institutions,  by  attempting  to  erect  New- 
England  into  twelve  Lordships,  and  planting  himself  at 
their  head,  under  a  grant  from  the  same  king.  We  have 
also  noticed,  how  God  frowned  upon  this  attempt,  in  the 
death  of  Gorges,  and  the  total  destruction  of  his  plan. 
We  have  also  noticed,  in  a  short  sketch,  the  characters  of 
those  worthies  who  first  planted  New-England.  We  will 
now  go  forward,  and  consider  an  attempt  of  the  natives,  to 
destroy  the  settlements  of  Connecticut,  and  give  a  summary 
sketch  of  the  Pequot  war. 

When  the  English  attempted  to  explore  the  Connecticut 
River,  1634,  the  Pequots  murdered  a  Captain  Norton,  with 
six  of  his  company,  which  shewed  the  hostility  of  their 
character.  In  1G3C,  they  murdered  a  Mr.  Oldham,  at 
Block-Islnnd.  These  acts  of  hostility,  roused  the  resent- 
ment of  the  governor  and  council  of  Massachusetts,  and 
they  resolved  to  punish  the  outrage,  and  bring  the  offend- 
ers to  justice.  They  accordingly  detached  90  men,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  End-cot  and  others,  with  ordere 
to  take  exemplary  vengeance  on  the  offenders.  They  set 
sail,  immediately,  for  Block-Island,  promptly  executed 
their  commission,  and  from  thence,  directed  their  coarse  t& 
Connecticut  River,  where  they  took  twentv  men,  and  re- 
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turned  to  Pequot  River,  (Thames)  wh^re  they  commenced 
an  attack  upon  the  villages,  dispersed  the  Indians,  (about 
300)  burnt  their  wigwams,  ranoes,  corn,  &c.  and  returned 
to  Boston.  This  opened  a  war  of  the  natives,  upon  the 
settlement  at  Saybrook  ;  they  assaulted  the  settlement,  and 
an  action  ensued,  in  which  one  of  the  English  was  wound- 
ed, depredations  were  continued,  and  it  became  danger- 
ous for  the  English  to  appear  in  the  fields,  to  pursue  their 
labours  ;  they  were  often  ambushed,  and  sometimes  taken 
and  carried  off.  In  autumn,  of  the  same  year,  the  Nara- 
ganset  chiefs,  entered  into  a  confederacy  at  Boston,  with 
the  Enghsh,  of  offensive  and  defensive  war,  against  the 
Pequots.  This  treaty  was  so  guarded  as  to  prevent  the 
surprise  of  the  Enghsh,  if  the  Naragansets  should  prove 
treacherous. 

The  Plymouth  company  complained  of  the  aggressions 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  in  commiting  hostihties 
against  the  Pequots  ;  but  they  justified  themselves,  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  first  aggressions  of  the  In- 
dians. About  the  same  time,  the  Pequots  murdered  one 
Tilly,  on  the  banks  of  Connecticut  River,  by  cutting  off 
his  hands  and  feet,  and  thus  leaving  him  to  perish.  In  May, 
1637,  six  men  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  at  Wethersfield, 
and  three  women,  and  twenty  cows  were  carried  off,  and 
three  young  girls  taken  prisoners.  This  led  the  settlers  of 
this  village,  to  build  a  stone  fort,  upon  a  rising  ground,  near 
the  banks  of  the  great  meadow,  where  the  whole  village 
retired  to  pass  the  night,  and  where  the  women  and  chil- 
dren retired,  in  case  of  alarm  5  the  men,  after  this,  went 
armed  into  the  field,  to  their  common  labour. 
,  These  successes,  gave  spirit  and  confidence  to  the  In- 
dians, and  emboldened  them  in  the  war.  The  Dutch,  at 
Manhattan,  encouraged  the  Indians  in  their  hostilities ; 
this  led  to  an  union  of  effort  between  Connecticut  ""and 
Massachusetts  :  the  former  furnished  90  rnen,  and  Maspa- 
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chusetts  140  ;  these  were  joined  by  20  more  from  Connec- 
ticut, which  made  up  an  army  of  250  men ;  and  Uncas, 
sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  united  in  the  war.  When  this 
formidable  force  was  assembled  for  the  war,  the  Rev-  Mr. 
Hooker  of  Hartford,  made  the  following  address  to  the 
troops. 

"  Fellow  Soldiers,  Countrymen,  and  Companions,  you 
■are  this  day  assembled  by  the  special  providence  of  God  ; 
you  are  not  collected  by  wild  fancy,  nor  ferocious  passions. 
It  is  not  a  tumultuous  assembly,  whose  actions  are  abor- 
tive, or  if  successful,  produce  only  theft,  rapine,  rape,  and 
murder;  crimes  inconsistent  with  nature's  light,  inconsist- 
ent with  a  soldier's  valour.  You,  my  dear  hearts,  were 
selected  from  your  neighbours,  by  the  godly  fathers  of  the 
land,  for  your  known  courage,  to  execute  such  a  work. 
Your  cause  is  the  cause  of  heaven  ;  the  enemy  have  blas- 
phemed your  God,*  and  slain  his  servants  ;  you  are  only 
the  minsters  of  his  justice.  I  do  not  pretend  that  your 
enemies  are  careless,  or  indifferent ;  no,  their  hatred  is 
inflamed,  their  lips  thirst  for  blood  ;  they  would  devour 
you,  and  all  the  people  of  God  ;  but  my  brave  soldiers 
their  guilt  has  reached  the  clouds  ;  they  are  ripe  for  de- 
struction ;  their  cruelty  is  notorious ;  and  cruelty  and 
cowardice  are  always  united.  There  is  nothing,  therefore, 
to  prevent  your  certain  victory,  but  their  nimble  feet,  their 
impenetrable  swamps,  and  woods  ;  from  these  your  small 
numbers  will  entice  them,  or  your  courage  drive  them.  I 
now  put  the  question — Who  would  not  fight  in  such  a  cause  ? 
fight  with  undaunted  boldness  ?  do  you  wish  for  more  en- 
couragement ?  more  I  give  you.  Riches  waken  the  sol- 
dier's sword  ;  and  though  you  will  not  obtain  silver  and 
gold,  on  the  field  of  victory  ;  you  will  secure  what  is  infinite- 

*  They  had  said  tjie  Englishman's  God  was  one  J?y,  and  the  Englishman 
v?a9  one  sqaiv. 
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.  ■•/ 
ly  more  precious  ;  you  will  secure  the  liberties,  the  privi- 
leges, and  the  lives  of  Christ''s  Church,  in  this  JVeio  World. 
You  will  procure  safety  for  your  affectionate  wives,  safety 
for  your  prattling,  harmless,  smiling  babes  :  you  will  se- 
cure all  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  God,  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel.  Distinguished  was  the  honor 
conferred  upon  David,  for  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Lord  ; 
this  honor,  O  ye  couragious  soldiers  of  God,  is  now  pre- 
pared for  you.  You  will  now  execute  his  vengeance  on 
the  heathen  ;  you  will  bind  their  kings  in  chains,  and  their 
nobles  in  fetters  of  iron.  But  perhaps  some  one  may  fear 
that  a  fatal  arrow  may  deprive  him  of  this  honor.  Let 
every  faithful  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  assured,  that  if 
any  servant  be  taken  away,  it  is  merely  because  the  honors 
of  this  world,  are  too  narrow  for  his  reward  ;  an  everlast- 
ing crown  is  set  upon  his  head  ;  because  the  rewards  of 
this  life  are  insufficient.  March  then  with  christian  cour- 
age, in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  ;  march  with  faith  in  his 
divine  promises,  and  soon  your  swords  shall  find  your  en- 
emies, soon  they  shall  fall  like  leaves  of  the  forest  under 
your  feet." 

1  have  given  this  address  at  large,  to  shew  the  character 
of  the  speaker,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  times;  it  needs 
no  comment. 

This  war  opened  very  soon,  with  an  action  between  the 
friendly  Mohegans,  their  allies,  and  a  party  of  the  Pequots  ; 
the  former  were  successful,  killed  five,  took  one,  and  one 
only  escaped.  With  their  prisoners,  they  practised  the  tor- 
tures and  cruelties,  usual  in  Indian  warfare  ;  then  cut  off  all 
their  heads,  and  set  them  upon  the  fort.  This  gave  a  general 
alarm,  and  the  Indians  retired  to  the  eastward,  took  refuge 
in  their  forts  upon  Pequot  and  Naraganset  rivers,  where 
they  felt  themselves  secure,  and  awaited  the  English.  At 
the  head  of  this  tribe  was  Sassacus,  a  Sachem  of  renowned 
valour,  who  was  considered  as  invulnerable  as  a  God,^ 
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The  whole  army  embarked  at   Saybrook,   entered  tlic 
Naraganset   river,  where  they  were  joined  by  that  tribe  : 
lauded  their  forces,  and  entered  the  forest,  in  quest  of  the 
enemy.     They  approached  their  forts  in    dead  of  night, 
whf;    the  Indians  \^ere  all  buried  in  sleep,  and  commenc- 
ed an   assault ;   a  faithful  dog,  (the  Indians'    friend,  and 
companion)   gave  the  alarm,  and   the    sentinel  cried   out 
?fa/(wa\    Waunx,   (English, )  but  before  they  could  awake, 
and  stand  in    their  defence,   the  English  were  in  the  fort, 
aii'J  fh«-  havoc  of  death  was  begun.     Here  opened  a  scene 
'f  i   diacriminate  butchery  and  carnage,  amidst  the  explo- 
s    ii  of  tire  arms,    the   shrieks  of  the   wounded,  and   the 
groans    of  the  dying,  too  horrible  to  be    conceived  of,  or 
described.     More  than  six  hundred  Indians  fell  a  sacrifice 
in  this  terrible    carnage,    and    lay  piled   in  indiscriminate 
heaps   of  slaughter,    or   gasping  in   the  agonies   of  death. 
This  scene,  kindled  in  the  breasts  of  Sassacus  and  his  war- 
riors, the  keenest  resentment,  and  at  the  same  XatiQ  filled 
them  with  dread  and  dismay.     On  their  march  across  the 
country    for   Pequot  harbour,*  (a  distance  of  six  miles,) 
where  their   boats   with  refreshment  and  supplies  bad  ar 
rived,  they  were  attacked  by   about  300  Indians,  witi:i  all 
their  savage  ferocity,  and  the  whole  wilderness   resounded 
with  the  sound  of  the  warhoop,  and  the  terrors  of  their  sav- 
age yells  ;  but  the  hearts  of  the  English  were  unappalied  : 
they  met  them  with  firmness ;  repelled  the  attack  ;  drove 
the  enemy  into  the  forest,  where  they  made  their  escape, 
and  retired    to  the  fort  of  Sassacus.     About  the   first  ol 
July,   the   Massachusetts   troops   arrived,    under  Captaiii 
Stoughton,  wilh  their  Naraganset  allies  ;  surprised  a  party 
of  Indians  m  a  swamp,  took  eighty  captains  ;  killed  thirt) 
warriors  ;  but  spared  the  women  and  children  alive.     The 
time  of  vengeance  had  fallen  upon  the  Pequots  ;  they  had 
made  indiscriminate  war  upon  their   neighbours,  who  had 
felt  their  cruelty,  and  tyranny,  and  the  neighbouring  triber 

,  *  Now  New-Londor. 
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commenced  indiscriminate  war  and  butchery,  now  in 
their  turn,  upon  the  Pequots,  and  killed  and  destroyed  all 
that  fell  in  their  way.  Captain  Stoughton  pursued  the  fu- 
gitives into  the  heart  of  Connecticut  ;  but  they  eluded  his 
pursuit,  and  escaped.  On  his  return  to  Pcquot,  he  dis- 
covered about  a  hundred  Indians,  and  commenced  an  at- 
tack, and  put  them  to  flight  ;  killed,  and  took  about  one 
half,  and  distributed  his  prisoners  amongst  the  Naraganets, 
or  sent  them  to  Boston.  Soon  after  the  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  troops,  formed  a  junction,  and  set  sail  for 
New-Haven,  killed  and  took  eight  more,  and  at  a  point  of 
land,  (now  Guilford,)  on  their  passage,  they  cut  off  the 
heads  of  two  sachems,  which  gave  name  to  the  point,  that 
continues  to  this  day.* 

The  object  of  this  expedition  was,  to  find  Sassacus,  who 
had  abandoned  his  forts,  and  fled  into  the  wilderness  ;  but 
the  terror  of  the  chief,  had  enlivened  his  sagacity,  and 
given  wings  to  his  feet ;  he  fled  to  the  Mohawks.  The 
remains  of  his  tribe,  which  he  had  abandoned,  fled  to  a 
swamp  near  Fairfield,  with  their  women  and  children  ; 
where  they  were  assaulted  and  compelled  to  surrender; 
but  the  men  took  advantage  of  the  night,  and  stole  out  of 
the  swamp  and  fled,  whilst  the  English  were  securing  abou! 
two  hundred  women  and  children,  and  eluded  all  further 
pursuit.  The  Mohawks,  dreading  the  resentment  of  tin- 
English,  slew  Sassacus  and  his  attendants,  and  sent  lii« 
scalp  to  Boston. 

Thus  ended  the  Pequot  war,  and  the  whole  nation  wa.s 
exterminated.  In  August  the  troops  returned  to  thciu 
homes,  without  the  loss  of  one  man,  by  the  power  of  the 
enemy.  Two  only  had  died  with  sickness.  The  success 
^f  this  war,  is  the  greatest  encomium  that  can  be  paid  to 
ihe  Orator  for  his  address  to  the  troops,  at  the  commenc'e-* 

*  Sachem's  Head. 
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ment  of  the  expedition.  Who,  that  witnesses  the  events 
of  this  war,  can  withhold  his  acknowledgment,  that  the  spe- 
cial hand  of  God  was  conspicuously  manifest,  in  all  its  op- 
erations. The  settlements  of  the  colonies  prospered  gen- 
erally, without  any  very  Serious  alarms  from  the  Indians, 
Hntil  the  great  contest  of  1675,  known  by  the  name  of 
Philip's  war. 

In  1638,  a  remarkable  Earthquake  was  felt  throughout 
the  country,  that  fixed  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  annals  o^ 
New-England.  In  1639  and  40,  the  settlements  progres- 
sed rapidly  in  the  colonies,  and  improvements  kept  pace 
with  the  settlements. 

Religion  was  the  first  object  of  attention  in  New-Eng- 
land ;  next  their  civil  government,  and  a  regular  system  of 
education.  To  effect  these  great  objects,  they  built  meet- 
ing houses  in  all  their  towns  ;  provided  for,  and  settled 
ministers;  they  established  regular  civil,  and  judicial  courts, 
throughout  the  colonies,  each  colony  maintaining  its  in- 
dependence ;  they  established  regular  schools,  by  law, 
throughout  their  towns  ;  and  in  1639,  they  laid  the  found-:;. 
*ion  of  the  college  at  Cambridge.  This  soon  engaged  the 
interest  of  the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the  rich.  A  grant  of 
400/.  made  by  the  general  court,  1636,  for  a  public  school, 
was  applied  to  the  use  of  this  college,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Harvard,  minister  of  Charlestown,  bequeathed  at  his  death, 
this  year,  lf-i39, — 540/.  for  the  benefit  of  the  college,  which 
conferred  upon  the  college  the  honor  of  his  name.  In  1640, 
the  general  court  conferred  upon  the  cqllege,  the  avails  of 
the  ferry  at  Charlestown,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Dunster  be- 
came their  first  President. 

From  this  time,  the  affairs  of  the  college  were  regular- 
ly conducted,  a  general  emulation  prevailed  for  the  pro- 
motion of  its  interest ;  public  bodies,  the  clergy,  and  men 
of  science  and  distinction,  generally,  attended  the  public 
Commencements.     To  give  permanence  and  respectabili- 
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ty  to  the  college,  the  general  court  appointed  the  magis- 
trates and  teaching  elders,  of  the  six  nearest  towns,  together 
with  the  president,  as  a  perpetual  government.  In  1650, 
the  general  court  gave  to  the  college  a  charter,  which  ap- 
pointed a  new  corporation,  consisting  of  seven,  who  were 
to  be  elective,  under  the  title  of  The  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Harvard  College.  These  two  branches  united, 
compose  the  legislature  of  the  college.  Professorships  in 
all  the  branches  of  science,  have  been  regularly  endowed 
in  this  college,  (now  University  of  Cambridge)  by  a  Hollis, 
a  Hancock,  a  Boylston,  a  John  Alford,  a  Governor  Bow- 
doin,  and  others,  whose  names  distinguish  their  several 
Professorships.  This  institution  began  early  to  flourish, 
and  has  continued  to  flourish,  in  peace  and  war,  without  in- 
termission, down  to  this  time,  when  the  number  of  students 
generally  amounts  to  about  300. 

Printing  was  introduced  into  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts, 
as  early  as  1639,  and  a  weekly  paper  soon  commenced. 
The  settlements  of  the  colonies  continued  to  progress 
rapidly  ;  the  wilderness  began  extensively  to  blossom  like 
the  rose,  and  the  dospft  to  become  vocal  with  the  praises 
of  God. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   I'lLORIMS,  CONTINUED. 

In  1640,  more  than  four  thousand  families,  had  fled  from 
the  persecutions  of  their  suffering  country,  and  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  wilds  of  New-England.  The  expense  of  this 
numerous  emigration,  was  estimatedatabout  200,000/.  ster- 
ling, exclusive  of  the  price  paid  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
titles  to  their  lands ;  but  they  had  obtained  a  retreat  se- 
cure from  papal  persecution,  where  they  could  enjoy  the 
religion  of  their  hearts,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  their 
consciences,  with  a  good  hope,  and  a  strong  confidencCf 
that  they  should  transmit  these  blessings  to  their  posterity, 
down  to  the  latest  generation.  To  accomplish  this,  they 
laid  out  their  towns  regularly,  from  four  to  six  miles 
square,  erected  meetinghouses  for  regalar  worship,  settled 
regular  ministers,  and  founded,  or  established  regular 
schools,  and  provided  for  their  support  by  law.  Jt  is  true 
the  numbers  in  the  several  towns  were  small  when  they 
settled  their  clergymen,  and  of  course  their  salaries  were 
::mall ;  yet  both  ministers  and  people,  knew  this  to  be  best, 
and  for  the  interest  of  the  religion  they  came  out  to  plant 
and  enjoy.  They  well  remembered,  that  a  rich  clergy  in 
England,  had  made  -a  corrupt  religion,  and  they  had  endeav- 
oured to  correct  the  evil  at  home :  when  this  failed,  and 
they  had  fled  to  New-England,  they  were  all  contented 
to  correct  the  evil  in  their  religious  institutions.  Although 
the  salaries  of  ministers,  throughout  New-England,  have 
been  from  50  to  100,  and  sometimes  150/.  per  annum: 
vet  they  have  generally  lived,  and  educated  their  families, 
in  a  stile  the  most  respectable  of  any  class  of  people  in 
the  country.  

The  special  smiles  of  Divine  Providence  have  been  as 
conspicuous  upon  the  ministrt/,  SlS  upon  the  people,  in  the 
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settlement  of  New-England.     They  have  been,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  a  learned,  wise,  virtuous,  prudent,  godly  set  of 
men  ;  zealous  in  their  labours  for  the  best  interest  of  Zion, 
and  the  best  good  of  their  people.     Under  such  a  ministry, 
the  church  has  flourished  in  its  purity,  the  civil  and  literary 
institutions  of  New-England,  and  the  nation,  have  flourish- 
ed;   and  so  long  as  God,  in  his  providence,  shall  continue 
such  a  ministry,  they  will  continue  to  flourish  ;  but  when- 
ever the  ministry  of  New-England  become  corrupted  with 
the   mammon  of  unrighteousness,  then  the  church  in    the 
wilderness    will  become   corrupt :    ambition,  pride,    and 
a  lust  of  domination,  will  stalk  abroad,  in  the  places  of  that 
meekness,  simplicity,  and  purity,  which  have  ever  charac- 
terised  the  clergy  and  the  church  of  New-England :  and 
the  corruptions,  which  we  have  noticed  in  England,  as  the 
causes  which  led  to,  and  promoted  the  settlement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  will  sweep  away 
all  her  excellent  purity  and  glory,  and  usurp  their  domin- 
ion over  this  modern  Canaan  of  God.     Is  there  one  of  my 
readers  who  shall  reply  with  Hazael,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  wickedness?"     2  Kings  vii.  13. 
Let  him  remember,  that  the  whole  church,  in  the  ancient 
Canaan,  revolted  from  God,  and  asked  a  king  :  that  Jero- 
boam led  the  ten  tribes  to  revolt  from  the  true  worship  of 
God,  set  up  the  calves  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  and  joined 
themselves  to  idols  ;  and  that  the  other  two  tribes  became 
notoriously  corrupt,  and  abused  their  privileges,  violated 
the  rites  of  the  sabbath  and  the  sanctuary,  and  when  they 
prostituted  the  High-priesthood  to  the  price  of  money,  then 
God  gave  them  up  to  the  rage  of  their  enemies ;  razed 
their  city  and  temple  to  their  foundations,  and  blotted  them 
out  from  the  list  of  nations,  to  this  day.     Are   we   better 
than  they,  who  sprang  from  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and 
were  the  children  of  the  promises  '^     Let  us  remember. 

Vol.  T.  '2,0, 
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that  llicie  never  was  a  Court,  but  what  was  uolonously 
conupt.  Even  tlie  Court  of  Heaven,  in  the  presence  of 
God  himself,  had  its  Lucifers  and  apostate  angels  ;  those 
sons  of  ambition  and  pride,  whom  it  became  necessary  for 
Jehovah  to  banish  from  his  presence,  and  to  shut  up  in 
darkness,  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  £nd  even 
this  warning  of  the  prophet,  did  not  change  the  heart  of  Ha- 
ndel— "  Let  him  that  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall. ''^ 

In  1643,  the  Colonics  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  New-Haven,  entered  into  the  following  con- 
federacy, for  mutual  aid  and  support. 

ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION. 

ARTICLE.  1.  "The  United  Colonies  of  New-England, 
viz.  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New-Ha- 
ven, enter  into  a  firm  and  perpetual  league,  offensive  and 
defensive. 

2.  Each  colony  to  retain  a  distinct,  and  separate  juris- 
diction ;  no  two  colonies  to  join  in  a  separate  jurisdiction, 
Avithout  the  consent  of  the  whole  ;  and  no  other  colony  to 
be  received  into  the  confederacy,  without  the  like  consent, 

3.  The  charge  of  all  wars,  offensive  and  defensive,  to 
be  borne  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  male  inhabitants, 
between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age,  in  each  colony. 

4.  Upon  notice  from  three  magistrates  of  any  colony, 
of  an  invasion'J  the  rest  shall  immediately  send  aid.  Mas- 
sachusetts 100,  and  each  of  the  other  colonies  45  men  \ 
and  if  a  greater  number  be  necessary,  commissioners  to 
meet  and  determine  upon  it. 

5.  Two  commissioners  from  each  colony,  being  church 
members,  to  meet  amiually,  the  first  Monday  in  September. 
The  first  meeting  to  be  held  at  Boston,  then  at  Hartford, 
New-Haven  and  Plymouth^  and  so  yearly,  in  that  order. 
saving  that  two  meetings  successively  be  held  at  Boston. 
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G.  All  matters  wherein  six  shall  agree,  to  be  binding 
upon  the  whole  ;  and  if  there  be  a  majority,  but  under  six. 
the  matter  in  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  general  court 
of  each  colony,  and  not  be  obligatory,  unless  the  wliolr 
agree  to  it. 

7.  A  president  for  preserving  order,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
commissioners  each  year,  out  of  their  number. 

8.  The  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  establish  laws 
and  rules,  of  a  civil  nature,  and  of  general  concern,  for  the 
conduct  of  the  inhabitants,  viz.  relative  to  their  conduct 
towards  the  Indians,  to  fugitives  from  one  colony  to  anoth- 
er, and  the  like. 

9.  No  colony  to  engage  in  war,  except  upon  a  sudden 
exigency,  (ana  in  that  case  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible,) without  consent  of  the  whole.  ^ 

10.  If  a  meeting  be  summoned  upon  any  extraordina- 
ry occasion,  and  the  whole  number  of  commissioners  do 
not  assemble,  any  four  who  shall  meet,  may  determine  upon 
a  war,  when  the  case  will  not  admit  of  delay,  and  send  for 
the  agreed  proportion  of  men,  out  of  each  jurisdiction  ;  but 
not  less  than  six  shall  determine  the  justice  of  the  war,  or 
have  power  to  settle  bills  of  charges,  or  make  levies  for  the 
same. 

11.  If  any  colony  break  any  articles  of  this  agreement, 
or  in  anywise  injure  another  colony,  the  matter  shall  be 
considered  and  determined,  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
other  colonies." 

I  have  given  these  articles  at  large,  to  shew  the  mutual 
confidence  of  the  parties,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  the 
contract.  This  contract  became  the  palladium  of  New-Eng- 
land, and  its  good  eflfects  have  been  felt,  through  the  whole 
period  of  her  political  existence,  to  this  day.  A  strong 
mutual   affection,  of  brotherly  love,  and  christian  fellow- 
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ship,  prevailed  in  New-England  ;  the  same  mutual  affection, 
that  governed  a  family  foi-  their  mutual  aid  and  support, 
govorned  a  society,  a  town,  a  colony,  and  even  the  whole 
confederacy.  The  same  language,  the  same  laws,  the 
same  rehgion,  united  with  the  same  objects  of  pursuit, 
gave  the  same  manners,  customs,  and  habits  to  the  whole  : 
and  rendered  thenvone  common  family. 


# 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A    SKKTCH    OF    THE    CHARACTER  OF  THE    NATIVES     OF  NEW- 
ENGLAND,    WITH    THEIR    SACHEMS    AND    TRIBES. 

Before  we  enter  upon  that  crisis,  which  fixed  the  des- 
tinies of  New-England,  known  by  the  name  of  Philip's 
War,  we  will  take  a  survey  of  the  genius  and  charac- 
ter of  the  natives  of  New-England,  and  their  number  of 
tribes,  with  the  particular  chief  or  sachem,  of  each  tribe. 

The  charter  of  the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  embraced 
three  sachemdoms,  including  many  small  tribes  ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  tribes  were  the  Naucets,  and  the  principal 
sachem  was  Mashpee.  They  lay  about  the  Cape  ;  but  on 
the  west  of  the  colony,  and  extending  into  Rhode-Island, 
lay  the  Pakanockets  ;  a  numerous  tribe,  with  their  ereat 
Sachem  Massasoit,  who  either  influenced,  or  controuled, 
all  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  great  Philip,  whose 
wars  we  are  about  to  relate,  became  the  sachem  of  this 
tribe,  and  thus  acquired  his  influence.  West  of  the 
Pakanockets,  and  extending  along  the  coast,  and  about  the 
Naraganset  Bay,  lay  the  Naragansets.  These  embraced  six 
or  seven  smaller  tribes,  all  under  the  great  Sachem  Mian- 
tonimo.  The  local  situation  of  these  Indians,  was  favour- 
able to  support,  and  presrevation  ;  the  sea,  upon  one  side, 
was  a  barrier  to  guard  them  from  surprise  by  their  ene- 
mies, and  furnished  them  support,  both  which  increased 
their  population,  and  rendered  them  the  most  numerous 
sachemdom  in  New-England.  West  of  the  Naragansets, 
upon  the  coast,  lay  the  Pequots,  whose  destruction  we 
have  witnessed.  North  of  the  Pequots,  upon  Connect- 
icut River,  lay  the  numerous  tribes  at  Haddam,  Middle, 
town,  Wethersfield,  Hartford,  and  Windsor  ;  but  the  most 
numerous  of  all  their  tribes,  was  the  Podunks  at  Windsor- 
West  of  the  Connecticut,  not  only  upon  the  sea-coast, 
but   extending  back    into  the  country,  the  tribes  and  sa- 
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chemdoms  were  numerous,  inliabiting  the  fertile  banks  of 
all  the  numerous  rivers,  and  streams.  East  of  the  river 
Indians,  and  north  of  the  Pequots,  were  the  Mohegans, 
which  extended  into  the  counties  of  Windham  and  Tol- 
land, and  were  govcined  by  the  great  Sachem  Uncas'." 
This  tribe,  with  the  Pequots,  in  1636,  could  muster  1000 
warriors  ;  and  the  whole  number  of  Connecticut  Indians, 
at  that  time,  were  estimated  at  12000.  The  Rhode-Island 
Indians,  at  the  commencement  of  Philip's  war,  were  es- 
timated at  2,000  warriors,  and  about  one  half  had  fire- 
arms ;  their  whole  number,  in  1636,  in  this  state,  were  es- 
imated  at  8000.  The  whole  number,  as  well  as  the 
particular  tribes,  in  Massachusetts,  at  the  early  settlement, 
were  not  known  ;  but  at  the  time  of  Philip's  war,  they 
were  estimated  at  ten  or  twelve  hundred.  The  great  sa- 
chem of  Massachusetts,  resided  upon  an  eminence  at  Dor- 
chester, and  his  dominion  extended,  generally,  over  the 
adjacent  country,  lying  about  the  great  bay ;  and  the 
mouth  of  Charles'  River,  was  a  place  of  general  rendez- 
vous for  all  the  neighbouring  tribes.  In  the  (now)  coun- 
ty of  Worcester,  was  the  Nipmuck  tribe.  At  Agawam,  or 
Ipswich,  was  another  tribe  ;  and  at  Naumkeag,  or  Salem, 
was  another  sachemdom,  that  embraced  all  the  tribes  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  proper.  In  New-Hamp- 
shire, the  Newcehewannocks,  the  Wainooset,  Patucket, 
Amoskeag,  and  Pennecook  tribes,  dwelt  upon  the  principal 
rivers,  and  extended  back  onto  the  Connecticut,  where 
dwelt  a  numerous  tribe  at  Newberry.  In  the  Province  of 
Maine,  the  Norridgewacks,  Kennebeck,  Penobscot,  and 
several  other  tribes,  dwelt  upon  the  principal  waters  ; 
these  were  denominated  Tarenteens,  and  with  the  more 
eastern  Indians,  (called  Abenaquics,)  were  numerous,  and 
Avarlike,  and  were  almost  perpetually  at  war  with  the  En- 
glish. The  number  of  the  New-England  Indians  could 
never  be  exactly  known  ;  but  it  was  at  all  times  sufficient  to 
have  destroyed  the  English,  at  any  time  before  the  settle- 
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uieiit  of  Connecticut,  arid  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots  i 
after  that  time,  the  EngUsh  had  become  too  strong,  and  they 
were  able  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  all  these  tribes,  when 
united  in  one  grand  confederacy,  and  armed  with  muskets, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  war,  stiled  Philip's  war. 

The  Indians  beheved  in  two  supreme  Gods,  or  Great 
Spirits,  the  good,  and  the  evil,  who  governed  all  events, 
and  ruled  the  destinies  of  men  ;  that  these  dwelt  in  some 
inaccessible  mountain,  cave,  or  swamp,  and  to  these  they 
made  known  their  wants,  and  complaints  ;  and  supposed 
that  all  their  good  or  evil,  came  from  them.  These  dei- 
ties they  worshipped  by  prayers,  and  sacrifices,  with  all 
the  tumultuous  ceremonies  of  their  ;)ozt)ff  As,  and  war  dances, 
promising  them  skins,  hatchets,  kettles,  beads,  and  other 
valuable  things,  together  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  own 
children,  if  their  prayers  should  be  granted.  Bows  and 
arrows,  with  spears,  were  their  instruments  of  war  and  the 
chase,  and  he  who  was  the  most  dexterous,  athletic,  and 
courageous,  first  became  their  chief,  and  this  became  he- 
reditary in  his  family.  Their  rites  of  marriage,  were  ex- 
actly upon  the  plan  of  the  old  Jewish  Patriarchs,  and  they 
were  as  rigid  against  adultery.  Hunting  and  fishing,  were 
their  chief  amusements,  and  they  possessed  great  sagacity 
in  taking  their  game.  They  ate  their  food,  like  the  old 
Scythians,  in  a  circle,  seated  upon  the  ground,  with  their 
humble  repast  placed  in  the  middle — without  even  a  knife 
to  furnish  their  table,  or  divide  their  food.  They  were 
much  addicted  to  idleness,  and  dissipation,  particularly 
gaming.  War  and  hunting  occupied,  solely,  the  attention 
of  the  men  ;  the  women  were  devoted  to  the  cares  of  the 
family  ;  to  till  the  ground,  and  do  the  drudgery,  carry  the 
burthens,  and  keep  the  records.  Their  method  of  manag-  \^, 
ing  their  infants,  is  common  to  the  savages  ;  they  fasten 
them  by  bandages  of  bark,  or  splints,  with  their  backs  to 
some  straight  flat  substance,  as  a  piece  of  board,  bark,  &c. 
and  thus  supposed  that  they  acquired  those  straight  limbs 
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and  forms,  which  distinguish  the  savage,  but  which  has  been 
found,  by  Europeans,  to  belong  to  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  as  distinctly,  and  as  decidedly  as  their  red  col- 
our, their  noble  and  majestic  stature,  or  their  small  black 
eyes,  and  long  black  hair ;  all  which  are  the  characteristic 
features  of  an  Indian.  The  friendship  of  these  savages,  was 
co-existent  with  their  interest ;  and  so  long  as  it  continued, 
was  warm  and  affectionate;  but  their  enmity  always  continu. 
ed  until  satisfied  or  glutted  with  revenge.  To  effect  this,  nei- 
therheat  nor  cold,  fatigue,labour,privation,  peril,  or  distance 
of  place,  that  harboured  or  concealed  their  enemy,  were 
any  bar  to  their  revenge.  Their  attachments  to  their  own 
tribes  were  strong  ;  they  seldom  have  any  personal  quar- 
rels ;  they  never  steal  from,  rob,  or  defame  each  other. 
Whenever  a  family  leave  their  hut  or  wigwam,  they  set  up  a 
stick  against  the  outside  of  the  door ;  this  is  their  pad- 
lock, and  proves  a  religious  security  to  their  dwellings. 

Their  mode  of  making  war  is  always  by  stratagem  and 
ambush ;  they  never  meet  their  enemies  in  the  field. 
They  generally  commence  their  first  attacks  upon  their 
enemy's  village,  by  surprise,  in  dead  of  niglit,  or  before  the 
waking  hours  of  the  morning,  whilst  their  enemy  is  secure, 
or  by  way-laying  him,  in  some  thicket,  where  they  can  lie 
concealed.  These  modes  of  savage  war,  have  been  often 
fatal  to  the  English.  From  this  war  of  surprise,  the  first 
settlers  of  North  America  suffered  severely ;  and  even 
the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  had  their  hair's  breadth 
escapes,  by  the  intelligence  of  friendly  Indians,  who  dis- 
closed the  Indian  plots.  To  guard  against  these,  a  con- 
stant vigilance  became  absolutely  necessary,  as  well  as  a 
f'^ friendly  intercoT^rse,  by  treaty,  or  otherwise,  with  the  sa- 
m  chems  or  chiefs,  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  This  mode 
of  warfare,  opened  ihe  way  for  that  war,  in  New-England, 
known  by  the  name  of  Philip's  war,  which  commenced  in. 
1 075>  and  lasted  one  whole  year. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


PHILIP'S     WAR. 


During  the   period  of  fifty  five-years,  the  Enghsh  had 
Jived  quietly  with  the  savages,  excepting  the  war  which 
exterminated  the  Pequots,  and  some  slight  colJisions  with 
the    Naragansets,  and  some  small  tribes  ;  but  this  war  was 
commenced  as  a  war  of  extermination,  by  a  coalition   of 
all  the  tribes  of  New-England.     This   plot  was  communi- 
cated to  the  English,  as  usual,  by  a  friendly  Indian  ;  but  it 
was  too  late,  he  paid  for  his  friendship,  by  falling  a  sacrifice 
to  savage  resentment  the  next  day,  and  the   war  commen- 
ced by  an  ambush,  surprise,  and  attack,  from  a  party  of  In- 
dians, upon  the  people  of  Swa(izey,ontheir  return  home  from 
public  worship  on  the  sabbath  ;  two  men  were  killed,  and 
one  wounded :  the  people  fled  and  dispersed,  the   Indians 
pursued,  and  eight  more  were  killed.     A  body  of  hor-se, 
and  infantry  were  dispatched  from  Boston,  into  the  en- 
emy's country,  and  besieged  Philip  in  his  camp  ;  they  com- 
menced  an  attack  by  assault,  and  dispersed  the  savages. 
with  the  loss  of  one  man  killed,  and  one  wounded.     They 
next  compelled  the  Naragansets  to  a  peace,  sword  in  hand, 
and  returned  home.     The  English  at  Boston,  hearing  that 
Philip  had  fled  to  the  Nipmucks,  (now  county  of  Worces- 
ter.) sent  an  embassy  to  renew  the  treaty  with  that  tribe ; 
but  Philip  was  there,  and  had  recounted  the  slaughter  of 
the  Indians,  and  excited  them  to  war.     The  embassy  was 
received  by  the  explosion  of  an  Indian  ambush,  which  kill- 
ed eight  of  the  mission,  and  wounded  their  chief;  and  the 
rest  fled  to  a  neighbouring  village,  where  they  all  assein- 
])led  in  one  house.     Philip  with  his  Indians,  pursued,  burnt 
the  village,  and  surrounded  this  house,  with  all  his  force. 
Here  commenced  one  of  the  most  memorable  attacks  re- 
corded in  the  wars  of  New-England  :  an  incessant  discharge 
Vor..  J.  5f 
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of  musquetry  pierced  the  house,  accompanied  witli  every 
act  of  savage  mahee  to  it ;  but  all  without  effect,  excepting 
the  loss  of  one  man  killed.  They  then  set  fire  to  a  cart 
load  of  swingling-tow,  and  other  combustibles,  and  moved 
it  up  against  the  house  ;  yet  even  this  was  extinguished,  by 
a  special  providential  shower  of  rain  ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  savages  felt  sure  of  their  conquest,  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  enemies.  Major  Willard  arrived,  raised 
the  siege,  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  with  a  very  consid- 
erable slaughter. 

The  enemy  next  appeared  at  Deerfield,  on  Connecticut 
River,  and  laid  wasle  the  village.  They  next  commenced 
an  attack  upon  Northfield,  where  they  killed  eight  men  : 
they  next  ambushed  Captain  Burr,  who  was  sent  with  thir- 
ty men,  to  the  relief  of  Northfield.  The  Indians,  elated 
with  these  successes,  were  now  collected,  in  great  force, 
from  all  parts  of  New-England,  and  ambushed  Captain 
Lathrop,  from  Boston,  who  was  dispatched  with  eighty  men, 
and  a  number  of  teams,  to  the  relief  of  Deerfield ;  a  ter- 
rible slaughter  ensued,  the  flower  of  his  party  fell,  and 
seventy  men  were  buried  in  one  grave. 

This  scene  was  distressing,  beyond  what  the  pilgrims 
had  ever  experienced  ;  the  whole  country  was  filled  with 
consternation,  and  mourning.  A  Captain  Mosely,  who 
was  near  with  a  body  of  men,  flew  to  the  relief  of  his 
friends,  dispersed  the  enemy,  who  left  1 36  killed  and  wound- 
ed, on  the  field.  Captain  Mosely  lost  only  two  men.  The 
successful  termination  of  this  action,  roused  up  the  ener- 
gies of  New-England-;  but  their  villages  were  burnt,  and 
their  sons  murdered,  and  the  enemy  were  formidable,  and 
in  arms. 

The  Indians  next  appeared  at  Springfield,  where  they  burnt 
32  houses,  which  alarmed  the  general  court,  then  sitting  at 
Boston,  who  appointed  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  committee. 
lo  enquire  into  the  state  of  New-England,  if  possibly  they 
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might  discover  and  correct   those    crying  sins,  that  had 
brought  such  heavy  judgments  upon  the  land. 

The  committee  reported  agreeable  to  their  appoint- 
ment, and  a  general  reformation  of  n^anners  and  morals 
was  recommended,  and  attempted. 

The  ravages  of  the  enemy,  had  now  became  general  in 
Massachusetts  ;  whilst  the  flames  of  Springfield  were  rag- 
ing with  violence,  7  or  800  Indians  attacked  the  town  oi' 
Hatfield  ;  but  the  town  was  garrisoned,  with  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  repel  the  assault  of  tlie  enemy,  with  very  con- 
^iiderable  carnage,  and  the  fugitives  fled  to  Naraganset, 
and  secured  their  retreat,  in  a  dismal  swamp,  with  the 
strongest  fort  the  country  had  ever  known.*  General 
Winslow,  with  about  1800  men  and  160  friendly  Indians, 
pursued  the  fugitives,  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity, 
and  overlook  a  strong  party  at  the  entrance  of  the  swamp. 
They  exchanged  one  shot,  and  the  enemy  fled  into  the 
fort ;  the  English  pursued,  and  commenced  an  attack 
upon  the  fort ;  but  were  compelled  to » retire  with  loss. 
They  soon  renewed  the  attack  with*redoubled  ardor,  and 
entered  the  fort,  amidst  a  most  tremendous  explosion  of 
musquetry,  and  put  all  to  the  sword  that  fell  in  their  way, 
excepting  about  300  warriors,  and  300  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  rest  made  their  escape.  The  English  next 
set  fire  to  about  600  wigwams,  which  exhibited  a  solemn, 
and  an  awful  scene ;  amidst  the  rage  of  inextinguishable 
flames,  were  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  aged,  and  the  sick  ■ 
the  infant,  and  the  mother  ;  and  the  groans  of  the  dying. 
With  all  this  distress,  was  connected  the  destruction  of 
their  domestic  stores,  and  their  magazines  of  corn.  More 
than  1000  warriors  strewed  the  field  of  death,  and  the 
affrighted  fugitives  became  the  miserable  victims  of  death, 

*  This  fort  was  encircled  by  palisadoes  and  tree?,  so  constructed  as  to 
be  impenetrable  ;  with  but  one  entrance,  which  lay  over  a  water,  upon 
a  single  tree,  and  4his  pass  was  securel?  guarded.  In  this  fort  were  co!= 
lected  about  4000  Indians. 

^     - 
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in  the  ensuing  winter,  for    the  want  of  these  very  stores, 
whose  destruction  they  had  witnessed  in  this  awful  scene. 

This  was  a  glorious  day  to  New-England,  although  ihey 
had  purchased  this  bloody  victory  with  the  loss  of  six  brave 
captains,  and  about  230  men  killed  and  wounded  ;  yet  God 
had  given  their  enemies  into  their  hands,  and  broken  the 
strength  of  the  Canaanite  in  the  land. 

It  was  now  the  20th  of  December,  and  the  driving  snow 
and  piercing  cold,  were  very  distressing  to  the  wounded 
amotigst  the  English  ;  yet  their  sufferings  were  small,  com- 
pared to  the  sullerings  of  the  savages,  who  felt  the  dis- 
tressing loss  of  their  families,  their  dwellings,  their  sup- 
port, and  even  their  country  ; — all  which  had  fallen  as  a 
sacrifice,  for  those  murderous  scenes  of  carnage  and  con- 
flagration they  had  spread  through  the  land. 

Although  the  strength  of  the  Canaanite  was  now  broken, 
yet  the  same  power  in  Canada,  who  had  furnished  fire- 
arras  for  the  war,  now  furnished  allies  to  fill  their  ranks, 
and  carry  on  an  Indian  predatory  war.  In  January  they 
took  advantage  of  a  Hiaw,  and  laid  Mendon  in  ashes.  In 
February  they  proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  Lancaster, 
and  carried  otf  the  inhabitants  into  captivity,  particularly 
Mrs.  Rowlinson,  the  wife  of  their  minister,  who  was  then 
absent.  The  same  torch  consumed  part  of  Marlborough, 
Siulbury,  Chelmsford,  Medford,  and  Plymouth  ;  and  even 
Plymouth  witnessed  the  los:^;  of  two  of  her  families.  In 
March  they  carried  the  torch  into  Warwick,  Marlborough, 
Northampton,  Sudbury  again,  and  Groton,  and  committed 
a  massacre  at  Springfield. 

The  English  pursued  the  war  with  energy  ;  but  they 
suffered,  often  very  severely,  from  the  musquetry  of  the 
sa\ages,  who  had  become  as  fierce  as  bears  bereft  of  their 
whelps.  This  war  of  extermination,  raged  through  the 
mv'th  of  Maich;  and  near  the  close  of  the  month,  the  towns 
of  Rehoboth  and  Providence,  suffered  severely  by  con- 
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tiagration  ;  Andover  suffered  severely  ;  Sudbury  was  at- 
tacked again,  by  about  500  Indians,  and  felt  the  loss  of 
her  brave  Captain,  and  more  than  fifty  men.  The  savages 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  their  prisoners,  with  their 
most  cruel  tortures. 

These  scenes  of  general  desolation  and  distress,  called 
up  the  attention  of  the  pilgrims,  to  a  sense  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  led  them  to  eye  the  hai.d  of  God  in  these  judg- 
ments, and  to  pour  out  their  souis  to  him,  in  the  deepest 
humility,  fasting,  and  prayer.  One  general  spirit  of  sup- 
plication, prevailed  throughout  the  churches  of  New-Eng- 
land—God  heard  their  prayers,  and  gave  them  a  gracious 
answer  of  peace. 

The  ravages  of  the  enemy  were  soon  closed,  for  the 
want  of  supplies,  and  the  parties,  which  were  scattered 
about  the  country,  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  by  the 
united  forces  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  They 
were  driven  from  Bridgewater,  Medficld,  Northampton. 
Hadley,  Hatfield,  and  Rehoboth,  with  severe  loss,  and  car- 
nage. These  signal  victories  opened  the  heart  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  a  public  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for 
these  signal  successes  in  the  war. 

The  scene  was  now  changed.  The  Maquas,  a  powerful 
tribe,  resented  some  severe  wrongs,  which  they  had  suffer- 
ed from  Philip,  rose  in  arms,  fell  upon  his  flying  parties, 
and  butchered  them  without  mercy.  Struck  with  despair, 
Philip  fled  to  Mount  Hope,  and  his  people  sought  safety  by 
flight. 

At  this  time,  the  Colony  of  Plymouth  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Massachusetts,  and  renewedly  dedicated  themselves 
to  God,  in  a  public  Thanksgiving,  for  the  signal  displays  of 
his  goodness. 

The  troops  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  again  en- 
tered the  country  of  the  Naragansets,  and  triumphed  over 
their  enemies,  vrherever  they  found   them  ;  in  all   their 
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skirmishes,  thej  killed,  took,  and  destroyed  more  than  J  000 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  last  of  all,  they  caught  the  great  Philip 
in  one  of  his  swamps,  where  they  shot  him,  and  carried  hi? 
head  to  Plymouth,  where  it  heightened  the  gratitude  of  that 
public  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  which  witnessed  the 
joy  of  their  hearts,  upon  this  interesting  occasion. 

Thus  fell  great  Philip,  the  head  of  this  terrible  confed- 
eracy against  the  pilgrims  of  New-England,  and  with  him. 
aH  further  hopes  of  success  in  this  bloody,  savage  war. 
To  recount  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  New-England, 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  defence  of  the  little  church 
in  the  wilderness,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work. 
S';ch  coolness,  and  bravery,  as  well  as  intrepidity  and  skill, 
as  was  manifested  by  the  officers  and  troopsof  the  pilgrims 
of.  l^pygtEngland,  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  recorded  on  the 
page;  <?t  history  ;  and  such  a  terrible,  as  well  as  total 
Overthrow,  has  perhaps  never  been  witnessed  since  the 
days  of  Joshua,  in  the  ancient  Canaan.*  Amongst  the  he- 
roes of  that  day,  none  were,  so  conspicuously  distinguished, 
avA  deserving  of  notice,  as  a  Captain  Church,  of  the  Col- 
ony of  Plymouth.  More  than  a  double  portion  of  the  man- 
tle of  the  renow^ned  Caplain  Standish,  had  fallen  upon 
Captain  Church,  and  acquired  for  him,  more  than  a  doub- 
le portion  of  renown  in  this  m^emorable  war.  The  daring 
intrepidity,  aiid  the  unexampled  skill  of  this  knight  of  New- 
England,  in  eluding  the  wiles  of  the  enemy,  in  exploring  their 
retreat?,  in  repelling  their  assaults,  in  conducting  his  at- 
tacks, in  overav.iug  his  enemy,  and  in  commanding  the 
respect,  confidence,  and  even  affections  of  his  prisoners, 
were  all  distinguished  features,  peculiar  to  the  character 
of  Captain  Church.     Captain   Church  was  greatly  pros- 

*  Such  was  the  severity  ol"  the  war.  that  New-England  lost  more  than  six 
'lundred  of  her  valiant  sons,  wlio  fell  in  the  liekl ,  and  almost  every  family 
■was  in  moiirninc::  more  than  six  hundred  buildings  had  been  burnt,  and 
property  to  a  large  araonnt  hr>.d  bet?n  dpslroypd.  find  the  colonics  were 
rreatly  in  debt. 
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pered  in  his  affairs,  after  the  war,  and  commanded  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  Avho  knew  him,  both  as  a  man,  a 
neighbour,  a  friend,  and  a  christian,  as  Avell  as  a  hero  ;  a-id 
in  1690,  he  engaged,  with  a  major's  command,  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  eastern  hidians,  who  had  commenced 
depredations  on  the  settlements  in  Maine.  In  1692,  he 
accompanied  Governor  Phips,  to  Pcmaquid,  and  from 
thence  he  was  detached  against  the  Penobscot  tribe,  and 
when  he  had  subdued  these,  and  scoured  extensively,  the 
banks  of  the  Kenebec,  he  returned  in  triumph.  In  1696, 
the  governor  detached  him  into  that  eastern  country,  and 
he  penetrated  into  the  French  settlements,  at  Novasco- 
tia,  and  brought  off  much  spoil. 

In  1704,  our  hero  was  detached  again,  with  a  colonel's 
command,  into  that  eastern  country,  to  quell  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  French  and  Indians  ;  he  again  scoured  the 
country,  and  killed,  took,  or  dispersed,  all  the  French  and 
Indians ;  again  he  entered  Novascotia,  took  some  of  their 
towns,  and  again  returned  in  triumph,  greatly  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  received 
a  severe  contusion,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  of  which  he  died 
suddenly,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  His  memory  was  long 
held  in  grateful  remembrance,  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  wil- 
derness, and  his  name  will  ever  live  in  the  annals  of  New- 
England. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  settlements  in  New-Eng- 
land, at  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  may  not  be  uninterest- 
mg  in  this  place,  together  with  the  worthy  Pastors,  who 
broke  to  them  that  bread  of  life,  which  led  them  out 
from  the  land  of  their  fathers,  to  plant  the  church  in 
the  wilderncp?  of  the  west. 
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SETTLEMENTS  IN  NEW-ENGLAND  IN   THE   YEAR    169B. 

Plymouth  Colony. — County  of  Plymouth 


Bridge  water, 

Duxbury, 

Marslield, 

Middlebury, 

Plymouth, 

Scituate, 


Barnstable, 

Eastham, 

Falmoutli, 

Harwich, 

Maiiamoyet, 

Rochester, 

Sandwich, 


Mr.  James  Keith.  '- 

Mi.  Ichabod  VViswul,  H.  c. 

Mr.  Edward  Thompson,  h.  c. 

Mr. 

Mr.  John  Cotton,  h.  c. 
^  M.ssrs.  Jeremiah  Gushing,  h.  c.  and  De- 

^  odat  Lawson. 

Barnstable  County. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Russel,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Samuel  Treat,  h.  c. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Stone,  h.  c. 

Mr.  Arnold. 

Mr.  Rowland  Cotton,  h.  c. 

Bristol  County,    ■ 


Mr.  John  Sparhawk,  h. 
Vacant. 


vT 


Bristol, 

Dartmouth, 

Freetown, 

Little-Compton,  Mr.  Eliphalet  Adams^  h.  c. 

Swansy, 

Taunton,  Mr.  Samuel  Danforth,  h.  c. 

■I  .lit 

.3  .0  ,tdiO  >  Islands. 

Martha'sVine-  \  Messrs.  Ralph  Thatcher,    and  Denham, 

yard,  5      besides  Indian  churches  and  pastors. 

Nantucket,  Indian  Pastors. 

Newport  in       )  ^^^^  Nathaniel  Cl^p,  h.  c. 
R.    Island.    5 

Masiiichusclls  Colony. — County  of  Sv£'olk.  ^^ 

-o.  c.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Wadsworth|W.^b3 
N.  c.  Messrs.  Increase  Mather,  President' 
Boston.  •<      o\  the   College,   and    his   son    Cotton 

Mather,  >h.  c.  t    ,  ^  - 

.of  the  s.  e.    Mr.  Samuel  Willard,  h.  c. 
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Braintree, 

Dedham, 

Dorchester, 

Hingham, 

Hull, 

Medfield, 

Mendon, 

Milton, 

Roxbury, 

Weymouth, 

Woodstock, 

Wrentham, 


Billerica, 

Cambridge, 

Charlestown, 

Chelmsford, 

Concord, 

Dunstable, 

Groton, 

Lancaster, 

Malborough, 

Maiden, 

Medford, 

Newtown, 

Oxford, 

Reading, 

Sherborn, 

Stow, 

Sudbury, 

Watertown, 

Woburn, 
Worcester, 


Amesbury, 

Andover, 

Beverly, 

Boxford, 

Bradford, 

Vet.  r. 


Mr.  Moses  Fisk,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Joseph  Belcher,  h.  c. 
Mr.  John  Danforth,  h.  c, 
Mr.  John  Norton,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Zech.  Whitman,  h,  g. 
Mr.  Joseph  Baxter,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Grindal  Rawson,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Peter  Thatcher,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Nehemiah  Walter,  h.  e. 
Mr.  Samuel  Torrey,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Josiah  Dwight,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Samuel  Man,  h.  c. 

Middlesex  County, 

Mr.  Samuel  Whiting,  h.  g* 
Mr.  William  Brattle,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Charles  Morton. 
Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Joseph  Eastabrook,  h.  e. 
Mr.  Thomas  Weld,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Gershom  Hobart,  h.  c, 
Mr.  John  Whiting,  h.  c. 
Mr.  William  Brinsmead,  h.  c-. 
Mr.  M.  Wigglesworth,  h.  c, 
Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Nehemiah  Hobart,  h.  c. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Pierpont,  h.  e. 
Mr.  Daniel  Gookin,  h.  c. 

Mr.  James  Sherman. 

^  East,  Mr.  Henry  Gibs,  h.  c. 

I  West,  Mr.  Samuel  Angier,  h.  te, 
Mr.  Jabez  Fox,  h.  c. 


Essex  County, 

Messrs.  Dean,  and  Barnard,  h.  ^i, 
Mr.  John  Hale,  h.  c. 

Mr.  Zech.  Symmes,  w,  p. 
99 
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Gloccstej', 

Haveril, 

Ipswich, 

And  village, 

Lyn, 

Mauchester, 

Marbleliead, 

Newbury, 

Rowley, 

Salem, 

And  village, 

Salisbury, 

Topstield, 

Wenham, 


Deerfield, 

Endticld, 

Hatfield, 

Hadley, 

Northampton, 

Springfield, 

Southfield, 

Westfield, 


Dover, 

Exeter, 
Hampton, 
Newcastle, 
Portsmouth, 


Mr.  John  Emerson,  h.  o. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Rolfe,  h.  c. 
Messrs.  Hubbard  and,  Rogers,  ii.  e. 
Mr.  John  Wise,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Shepherd,  h.  c. 
Mr.  John  Emerson,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Samuel  Cdeever,  h.  c. 
^  East,  Ml-.  Tappin,  h.  c. 
(  West,  Mr.  Samuel  Belcher,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Edward  Payson,  h.  c. 
,  Mr.  John  Higginsoi:,  and  Mr.  Noyes,  ir.  c. 
Mr.  Samuel  Paris,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Caleb  Gushing,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Joseph  Capen,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Joseph  Gerish,  h.  c. 

Hampshire  County. 

Mr.  John  Williams,  h.  c. 

Mr.  V\'illiam  AVilliams,  h.  t. 

Mr.  Solomon  Stoddard,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Daniel  Brewer,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Ruggles,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  h.  c. 

Settlements  on  the  Piscataqua. 

Mr.  John  Pike,  h.  c. 
Mr.  John  Clark,  h.  c. 
Mr.  John  Cotton,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoadlj,  h.  c. 
Mr.  Joshua  Moody,  h.  c. 

Province  of  J\laine, 


isle  of  Slioles, 

Kittery, 

Wells, 

York,  Mr.  Hancock,  n.  c. 

Colony  of  Connecticut. — llurtford  County. 

Hartford,  'Messrs.Woodbridge,andBuckinghan),H.c, 

Faroiiugton,  Mr.  Samuel  Hooker,  h.  c. 
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Glastenbury,  'Mr.  Timothy  Stevens,  h.  c. 

Haddani,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Ilobart,    h.  c. 

Middletown,  Mr.  Noadiah  Riissel,  h.  c. 

Simsbury,  ftlr.  Dudley  Woodbridge,  h. 

Waterbury,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Peck,  n.  c. 

Wethersfield,  Mr.  Steven  Mix,  h.  c. 

Windsor,  Mr.  Samiud  fVlaiher,  ii.  c. 

do.  Farms.  Mr.  Timothy  Edwards,  h.  c. 

WiiidhJim.  Mr.  Samuel  Whiting,  h.  c. 

J^^cw- London  CcAinly, 

Killingworth,  Mr.  Abraham  Pierson.  ii.  c. 
Lebanon, 

Lime,  Mr.  Moses  Noyse,  h.  c. 

New- London,  Mr.  Gurdon  Salionslal,  h.  c. 

Norwich,  Mr.  James  Fitch,  h.  c. 

Pesca?nsic,  Mr.  Joseph  Morse,  h.  c 

Preston,  Mr.  Samuel  Tread,  h.  c. 

Say  brook,  Mr.  Thomas  Buckingham. 

Stonington,  Mr.  James  Noyse,  n.  c 

New-Haven  County, 

New-Haven,  Mr.  James  Picrpont,  h.  c. 

Milford,  Mr.  Samuel  Andrews,  h.  c. 

Brainford,  Mr.  Samuel  Russel,  h.  c. 

Guilford,  Mr.  Thomas  Ruggles,  h.  c. 

Derby,  Mr.  John  James,  h.  c. 

Walli'ngford,  Mr.  Samuel  Street,  h.  c. 


Fairfield,  Mr. 

Fairfield  village,  Mr. 


Fairfield  Couniy 

Joseph  Webb,  n.  c. 

Charles  Chauncey,  h,  c. 

Seth  Shove,  h.  c. 

Joseph  Morgan. 

Stephen  Buckinghan),  h.  c. 

Bowers,  h.  c. 

John  Davenport,  h.  c. 

Israel  Chauncey,  h.  c. 

Zechariah  Walker,  h.  c. 


Here  is  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  towns,  which 
have  been  planted  in  three  of  the  Colonies  of  New-jbing» 


Danbury 

Mr. 

Greenwich, 

Mr 

Norwalk, 

Mr. 

Rye, 

Mr. 

Stamford, 

Mr. 

Stratford, 

Mr. 

Woodbury, 

Mr. 
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land,  exclusive  of  the  settlements  of  Rhode-Island,  in  the  <■ 
space  of  fifty-six  years  ;  each  town  is  supplied  with  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  regularly  settled,  and  supported  ;  (with 
hut  few  exceptions,)  and  all  those  which  are  marked  h.  c. 
were  educated  at  Harvard  College.  By  this  list  may  he 
seen  the  rapid  growth  of  New-England  ;  the  rapid  growth 
of  Harvard  College,  and  the  strict  attention  they  have 
paid  to  a  regular,  and  learned  ministry.  Here  was  the 
foundation  of  all  their  strength,  their  hopes,  and  their 
wishes  :  for  this  they  fled  from  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  wilds  of  New-England,  and  be- 
came the  pilgrims  of  the  west ;  for  this,  the  sons  of  those 
sires,  with  undaunted  bravery,  repelled  the  murderous  sav- 
ages, through  the  successive  bloody,  cruel,  exterminating 
savage  wars,  and  by  the  means  of  this,  God,  in  his  provi- 
dence, enabled  them  to  triumph  over  all  their  enemies, 
and  plant  his  little  church  in  his  modern  Canaan,  For  this, 
the  sons  of  those  sires,  have  continued  to  plant  the  church 
in  the  wilderness,  under  the  guidance  of  a  learned,  and 
godly  ministry,  and  by  this,  God  has  enabled  tkem  to  tri- 
umph over  all  their  enemies  to  this  day. 


9ti3  \0U 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HISTORY   OP   THE  PILGRIMS,    CONTINUED COLONY    OF   NEW-. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

We  pursued  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  of  England,  because  they  were  fruitful  in  those 
causes  which  promoted  the  settlement  of  New-England. 
We  have  passed  over  the  history  of  the  commonwealth  in 
England,  because  it  opened  a  field  at  home,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  civil  and  religious  rights,  which  the  pil- 
grims had  been  compelled  to  seek  in  the  wilds  of  New- 
England. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  England,  under 
Charles  II.  1 660,  a  new  field  was  opened,  in  which  the  colo- 
-uies  became  again  entangled  with  the  mother  country.  The 
licentiousness  of  liberty,  had  placed  a  despot  at  the  head 
©f  the  government,  not  as  a  king ;  but  as  Lord  High  Pro- 
tector, with  powers  more  despotic,  than  the  crown  had 
witnessed  since  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  Under  this  des- 
potic commonwealth,  the  commerce,  agriculture,  and  man- 
ufactures of  England,  flourished  ;  and  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  continued  to  triumph  over  Episcopacy  ;  but 
the  nation  could  not  long  be  content,  with  this  state  o* 
things.  Monarchy  had  been  their  government,  from  their 
first  origin,  and  notwithstanding  all  they  had  suiTt  red  in 
their  civil  wars,  as  well  as  their  revolutions,  and  sharp 
contests  between  privilege  and  prerogative,  they  shewed 
their  readiness  to  hug  their  chains  again,  in  the  easy  res- 
toration of  the  monarchy,  under  Charles  II.  This  opened 
the  door  for  the  triumph  of  Episcopacy,  as  well  as  Popery, 
over  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  restored  the  House  of  Lords,  with  all  the 
spiritual  powers  of  the  Bishops,  and  the  famous  act  oftmi- 
formity,  which  required  episcopal  ordination ;  assent  t& 
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every  thing  contained  in  the  common  prayer  book  ;  an 
oath  of  canonical  obedience  ;  abjuration  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  &c. 

This  act  rekindled  the  old  fire  of  persecution  ;  the  Pres- 
byterians generally  refused  to  conform,  and  more  than 
2000  of  the  first  ministers  in  the  nation,  abandojied  their 
livings  in  one  day.  The  same  spirit  extended  into  Scot- 
land, and  the  same  efforts  were  made  to  restore  Episcopa- 
cy ;  but  the  spirit  of  opposition  was  much  greater  than  in 
England.  The  Scots  remonstrated  against  the  measures 
of  government,  and  besought  the  king  to  establish  the  Pres- 
b_yteriankirk  in  Scotlan'd  ;  to  which  Charles  replied — "  That 
it  was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentleman,  and  that  he  could 
not  agree  to  its  further  continuance  in  Scotland." 

This  field  of  persecution,  again  increased  the  causes 
that  promoted  the  settlement  of  New-England,  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  king  and  court,  opened  the  way  for  a  gen- 
eral corruption  of  manners  and  morals  :  these  became  the 
basis  of  a  general  toleration  in  religion,  and  this  the  medium 
of  restoring  the  ancient  Hierarchy,  with  all  their  power,  and 
persecution ;  and  this  persecution  was  overruled  for  good, 
in  promoting  the  settlement  of  New-England. 

The  efforts  of  Mason  and  Gorges,  to  divide  New-Eng- 
land into  lordships,  and  the  patents  they  obtained  for  this 
purpose,  under  Charles  I.  have  been  noticed  ;  together 
with  the  death  of  Mason  and  Gorges,  which  defeated  the 
plan  ;  but  the  heirs  of  Mason,  continued  to  urge  their  claims, 
through  the  period  of  the  commonwealth  in  England,  and 
renewed  them  again  at  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  Charles 
knew  the  character  of  the  colonies,  as  well  as  his  own  inter- 
est, and  wisely  concluded,  that  the  claims,  as  well  as  the  plans 
of  Mason  and  Gorges,  would  be  incompatible  with  both.  He 
therefore  caused  them  to  be  suppressed,  and  opened  the 
way  for  the  organization  of  the  colony  of  New-Hampshire. 
1679. 
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In  the  month  of  September,  1679,  the  king  caused  the 
following  commission  to  be  issued,  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  realm,  for  the  govennient  of  New  Hampshire. 

After  inhibiting  and  restraining  the  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  Massachusetss  over  the  towns  of  Portsmouth,  Dover, 
Exeter,  and  Hampton,  and  all  other  lands  extending  from 
three  miles  north  of  the  Merimack,  and  of  any,  and  every 
part  thereof,  to  the  Province  of  Maine  ; "  this  commission  ap- 
points John  Cutts,  Esq.  president,  for  one  year,  and  until 
another  shall  be  appointed  by  the  same  authority ;  also 
Richard  Martyn,  William  Vaugham,  and  Thomas  Daniel 
of  Portsmouth  ;  John  Gilman  of  Exeter,  Christopher  Hus- 
sey  of  Hampton,  and  Richard  Waldon  of  Dover,  Esqrs.  to 
be  of  the  council,  w^ho  were  authorised  to  choose  three 
others,  well  qualified,  out  of  the  province,  to  be  added  to 
them.  The  president  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  preside  in 
his  absence,  and  the  president  or  his  deputy,  with  five 
councillors  to  form  a  quorum.  They  were  to  meet  at 
Portsmouth  in  twenty  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  publish  it.  They  were  constituted  a  court  of  re- 
cord for  the  administration  of  justice,  according  to  the 
laws  of  England,  so  far  as  circumstances  would  permit ;  re- 
serving a  right  of  appeal  to  the  king  in  council,  for  actions  of 
fifty  pound  value.  They  were  to  appoint  military  officers, 
and  take  all  needful  measures  of  defence  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  allowed  to  all 
Protestants,  those  of  the  church  of  England  to  be  partic- 
larly  encouraged.  For  the  support  of  government,  they 
were  to  continue  the  present  taxes,  till  an  assembly  could 
be  called  ;  to  which  end  they  were  within  three  months  to 
issue  writs,  under  the  province  seal,  for  calling  an  assembly, 
to  whom  the  president  should  recommend  the  passing  such 
laws  as  should  establish  their  allegiance,  good  order,  and 
defence  ;  and  the  raising  taxes  in  such  manner,  and  pro- 
portion as  they  should  see  fit.     All  laws  to  be  approved 
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by  the  president  and  council,  and  then  to  remain  in  force 
until  thek  ing's  pleasure  could  be  known  •,  for  which  purpose 
they  should  be  sent  to  England  by  the  first  ships.  In  case 
of  the  president's  death,  his  deputy  to  succeed  him,  and 
on  the  death  of  a  counsellor,  the  remainder  to  elect  an- 
other, and  send  over  his  name,  with  the  names  of  two  oth- 
er meet  persons,  that  the  king  might  appoint  one  of  the 
three.  The  king  engaged  for  himself,  and  his  successors, 
to  continue  the  privilege  of  an  assembly,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  form,  unless  by  inconvenience  arising  therefrom, 
he  or  his  heirs  should  see  cause  to  alter  the  same." 

I  have  given  this  charter  at  large,  to  shew  how  well  the 
king  understood  the  character  of  the  people,  with  whom 
he  was  treating,  both  in  granting  unlimitted  freedom,  and 
yet  reserving  to  himself  a  s-overeign  controul.  On  the 
16th  of  March,  1680,  the  first  legislative  assembly  was  con- 
vened, according  to  the  commission,  or  charter.  They 
proceeded  to  declare  the  Colony  of  New  Hampshire,  free 
and  independent  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  enact  wise  and 
salutary  laws,  conformable  to  the  laws  of  England,  and 
upon  the  same  plan  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  col- 
onies of  New-England. 

^'  The  peace  of  this  government  was  of  short  duration  j 
Mason  came  over,  and  demanded  a  seat  in  the  council, 
which  was  granted  ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  England  in 
disgust,  and  made  a  partial  surrendery  of  his  claims,  to  th« 
crown,  and  mortgaged  the  remainder  to  Edmond  Cran- 
field,  Esq.  who  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  New-Hampshire,  and  soon  repaired  to 
bis  government,  1682.  By  the  commission  issued  to  Cran- 
fielditappears,  "that  he  was  impoweredto  call,  adjour^i,  pro- 
rogue, and  dissolve  general  courts,  to  have  a  negative  voice 
in  all  acts  of  government,  to  suspend  any  counsellor  at  his 
will,  (which  barred  his  future  oleotion,)  to  appoint  a.  dep- 
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uty  governor,  judges,  justices,  and  other  officers,  and  to  exe- 
cute the  powers  of  vice  admiral.  Here  commenced  a  new  or- 
der of  things :  Cranfield  arrived,  disclosed  his  commission, 
and  commenced  a  system  of  tyranny,  and  persecution.  A 
new  assembly  was  called,  and  many  new  laws  enacted, 
and  a  douceur  of  250/.  voted  to  the  governor,  which  soft- 
ened for  a  time,  the  rigors  of  his  administration.  The  as- 
sembly was  adjourned. 

At  an  early  day  after  the  meeting  of  the  next  assem- 
bly, January  1683,  a  new  collision  sprang  up  between 
the  governor,  and  the  assembly,  which  produced  so  much 
warmth,  that  the  governor  dissolved  the  assembly.  This 
struck  a  fatal  blow  to  the  peace  of  New-Hampshire. 
These  sons  of  liberty  could  not  brook  such  arbitrary 
power,  especially,  when  aimed  at  the  vital  priciples  of 
their  existence,  as  a  body  politic  ;  they  raised  a  hue  and 
cry  against  the  measure,  with  the  sound  of  trumpet,  and 
proclaimed  "  Liberty  and  Reform:^  This  outrage  was  so 
notorious,  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  civil  magis- 
trate, to  unite  with  the  governor  to  suppress  it,  by  the  arm 
of  the  law  ;  and  one  Gour,  who  was  a  principal,  was 
convicted  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  death"*" this 
sentence  was  remitted,  and  he  was  sent  to  England,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  three  years,  and  afterwards  re- 
leased, and  was  restored  to  his  country  and  estate. 

These  scenes  opened  the  way  for  new  troubles.  Ma- 
son*  again  appeared,  and  set  up  his  claim,  and  demand- 
ed  that  all  lands,  and  estates,  should  be  held  of  him  by 
lease,  upon  an  annual  rent;  and  the  governor  favoured 
the  claim.  The  people  resisted,  prosecutions  commenc- 
ed, and  judgments  were  rendered  in  favour  of  Mason  ;  but 
he  could  not  obtain  any  consideration  :  all  was  anxiety, 
and  alarm,  and  the  people  petitioned  the  king.  The 
governor  called  an  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  quieting. 
*   Son   and  heir  to  the  original  grantee. 

Vol.  \.  ^'^ 
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the  people,  and  to  raise  money  :  they  were  not  cordial  to 
his  views,  and  he  dissolved   them.    He  next  commenced 
a  religious  persecution,  upon  the  statutes  of  non-conform- 
ity in    England,   which  had  driven  our  fathers  from  their 
country,  their  fires,  and  their  altars,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
wilds  of  New-England  ;  and    actually  obtained  judgment 
against  the  Rev.  Joshua  Moody,  minister   of  Portsmouth 
one   of   the  worthies   of    New-England,    and  committed 
him  to  prison  for  the  term  of  six  months,  without  bail.     At 
the  expiration  of  the  time,  Mr.  Moody  was  released  ;  and 
upon   a  call    to  settle  in    Boston,   he  accepted,  and  thus 
eluded    his  enemies.     Here  he  was  invited  to  the  presi- 
dency  of  the  college  at  Cambridge,  but  declined  the  of- 
fer, and  remained  with  his  people  in  Boston,   (often  vis- 
iting and  preaching  at  private  meetings,  with  his  church 
at  Portsmouth,)  until  1692,  when  the  Indian  wars  recom- 
menced; he  then  found  his  enemies  were  removed,  and  a 
way  was  open  for  him  to  return  to  his  people  at  Ports- 
mouth, which  he  readily  embraced ;  and  there  spent  the 
remnant  of  his  days  in  peace. 

In  the  spring  of  1684,  the  Baron  De  Castine,  who  re- 
sided at  Penobscot,  and  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
sachem   of  that  tribe,    excited  the  savages  to   hostilities 
against  the  English.     To  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  war, 
the  governor  levied  taxes,  with  the  advice  of  his  council, 
without  calling  an  assembly,  and  issued  warrants  for  their 
collection.     This  again  inflamed  the  popular  resentment, 
and    associations   were  soon  formed  for   resistance,  and 
mutual  support.     They  next  proceeded  to  resist  the  sher- 
iffat  Exeter,  in  an  attempt  to  distrain,  for  the  collection  of 
the  tax.     Men,  women,  and  children,  engaged  with  clubs, 
spits,  and  scalding  water,  and  repelled  the  attempt.     At 
Hampton  they  resisted   again,  beat  off  the   sheriff,  took 
away  his  sword,  seated  him  upon  his  horse,  with  his  feet  tied 
under  the  horse's  belly,  and  a  rope  round  his   neck,  and 
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conveyed  him  out  of  the  province.  The  magistrates  at- 
tempted to  commit  some  of  the  rioters  ;  but  they  were  res- 
cued on  their  way  to  prison.  The  governor  then  order- 
ed out  a  troop  of  horse  ;  but  not  a  man  appeared  ;  the 
governor  desisted,  and  the  people,  by  their  agent  in  Eng- 
land, exhibitted  a  complaint  against  him  to  the  king,  stating 
his  tyranical  usurpations,  and  their  grievances.  This  was 
referred  to  the  board  of  trade,  and  was  soon  followed  with 
a  new,  and  more  extensive  complaint.  These  complaints 
were  duly  noticed,  and  tried  iu  England,  and  the  govern- 
or was  recalled,  and  sent  out  to  Barbadoes ;  and  Barefoot, 
the  deputy  governor,  succeeded  to  the  chair  ;  where  he 
continued  until  removed  by  Dudley,  as  President  of  New- 
England.* 

I  have  given  a  more  particular  sketch  of  the  charac- 
ters, who  first  opened  the  government  of  New-Hampshire, 
for  two  important  reasons  ;  first,  to  shew  the  similarity  in 
the  spirit  of  the  people  ;  and  next  to  shew  the  ditference  in 
the  genius  of  the  governments.  If  such  riots  and  feuds, 
could  so  easily  be  produced  from  the  usurpation  of  one  ty- 
ranical governor,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  New- 
England,  had  Mason  and  Gorges  succeeded  in  dividing  it 
up  into  Lordships?  What, would  have  been  the  fate  of 
the  church  in  the  wilderness,  and  where  would  have  been 
these  boasted  civil,  religious,  and  literary  privileges, 
which  we  so  richly  enjoy  ?  Let  us  eye  the  hand  of  God 
in  these  events,  and  give  him  all  the  glory.  Let  us  at 
the  same  time  see  to  it,  that  we,  by  our  virtues,  add  a 
lustre  to  the  names  of  such  renowned  ancestors,  and  by 
preserving  those  liberties,  which  they  so  dearly  purchas- 
ed, shew  ourselves  worthy  of  our  immortal  sires. 

At  this  time,  1685,  a  general  peace  took  place  between 
the  colony  of  New-Hampshire,  and  the  eastern  Indians, 

*Barefoot  and  Mason,  were  held  in  such  contempt  by  the  people,  that  they 
met  with  personal  abuse,  and  some  times  were  treated  with  e:reat  sever- 
ity and  violence.  Mason  was  thrown  into  a  large  fire,  and  Barefoot,  19 
attemptina:  to  rescue  him,  had  bis  ribs  broken  and  hi?  teeth  knocked   out. 
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and  Mason  farmed  out  his  claims  to  other  adventurers, 
which  served  to  perpetuate  a  nominal  possession,  and 
departed  for  England,  April,  1686.  This  opened  the 
way  for  a  new  order  of  thiiigs. 

This  spirit  of  liberty,  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
colonies,  gave  great  offence  to  the  king,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  check  and  controul  it  ;  accordingly  he  appoint- 
ed Sir  Edmond  Randolph,  as  the  special  agent  of  the 
crown,  to  remove  the  charters  from  all  the  colonies,  by 
writs  of  Quo  Warranto  and  Scire  Facias  ;  and  appointed  Jo- 
seph Dudley,  Esq.  as  president,  and  Sir  William  Stoughton 
deputy  president — Simon  Bradstreet,  Robert  Mason,  John 
Fitz  Winthrop,  John  Pynchon,  Peter  Bulkley,  Edward 
Randolph,  Wait  Winthrop,  Richard  Warton,  John  Usher, 
Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  Bartholomew  Gidney,  Jonathan 
Tyng,  Dudley  Bradstreet,  John  Hynckes,  and  Edward 
Tyng,  counsellors.  This  government  embraced  the  col- 
onies of  Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire,  Maine,and  Rhode- 
Island.  This  form  of  government  commenced  May  1686, 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  those  legislative  assemblies  so  of- 
fensive to  the  governors  of  the  crown.  From  this  council 
of  the  country,  were  selected  judges  of  the  county  courts, 
with  right  of  appeal  to  the  superior  courts,  to  be  holden 
at  Boston,  and  from  thence,  to  the  crown.  Justice  courts, 
and  probate  courts,  were  organized  under  this  new  gov- 
ernment, and  a  complete  new  order  of  things,  appeared 
in  the  government  of  New-England. 

To  strengthen  the  dominion  of  the  crown,  yet  further, 
Sir  Edmond  Andross,  late  governor  of  New- York,  was  ap- 
pointed captain  general  and  governor  in  chief,  over  the 
Colonies  of  New-England,  including  Plymouth.  To  this 
government  was  attached  a  council,  five  of  whom,  with  the 
governor,  made  a  quorum,  with  powers  almost  unlimited. 
To  this  government  the  colony  of  New- York  was  annexedj 
in    1607. 

This  new  order  of  things  in  New-England,  arose  out  of 
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the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  England.  Charles 
11.  had  died  in  1G85,  and  James  II.  a  bloody  Papist,  was 
now  upon  the  throne,  and  England  was  groaning  under  his 
despotic  sway,  as  well  as  Ihe  colonies.  Whilst  James  II. 
was  attempting  to  restore  Popery  in  England,  Androsswas 
oppressing  the  colonics,  with  almost  every  exertion  of"  des- 
potic sway  ;  and  when  the  people  of  England  expelled 
James,  from  the  throne,  and  conffrred  it  upon  William  and 
Mary,  the  colonies  rose  in  arms,  seized  and  imprisoned 
Andross,  and  sent  him  home  to  meet  his  trial. 

The  colonies  were  again  thrown  into  an  unsettled  state  : 
their  charters  were  gone;  their  governments  were  gone  ; 
and  now  their  general  government  was  at  an  end.  Massa- 
chusetts resumed  her  former  government,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  New-Hampshire,  admitted  her  again  under  their 
protection  ;  hut  Mason's  claim  opened  a  new  field  of  con- 
troversy in  New-Hampshire.  The  heirs  of  Mason,  sold 
their  claims  to  the  New-Hampshire  grant,  for  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  free  from  entail,  to  Samuel  Allen, 
merchant,  of  London;  and  he  obtained  a  commission  for 
the  government  of  New-Hampshire,  with  the  appointment 
of  John  Usher,  his  son-in-law,  as  deputy-governor,  with 
full  powers  in  Allen's  absence.  This  commission  had  also 
annexed  to  it,  twelve  counsellors,  who  acted  under  the 
crown,  independent  of  the  legislative  assemblies. 

In  1692,  Usher  took  possession  of  his  government,  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  extensive  and  distressing  Indian  war,  which 
filled  that  country  with  distress,  and  drenched  it  in  blood. 
fjTo  enumerate  the  particular  adventures  of  this  long  and 
distressing  war,  would  swell  this  work  beyond  my  design  ; 
nothing  like  it  had  appeared  in  Nev/-England,  excepting 
Philip's  wars,  which  have  been  noticed  ;  a  general  sketch 
of  the  more  prominent  events,  will  be  sufHcient.  The  In- 
dians in  Canada  and  Novascotia  were  extensively  engag- 
ed in  it,  and  like  the  war  of  Philip,  it  was  a  desperate  war 
of  exterKiination. 
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CHAPTER.  XIX. 


GENERAL    WAR    IN    NEW-HAMPSHtRE    AND    MAINE,    KNOWN   BY 

THE    NAME     OF  KING     WILLIAm's     WAR, NEW-HAMPSHIRE 

CONTINUED. 

The  revolution  in  England,  of  1688,  drove  James  II. 
from  his  throne,  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  Lewis  XIV. 
king  of  France,  and  brought  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
with  Mary  his  wife,  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  at  the 
same  time  involved  the  nation  in  a  war  with  France. 

The  passions  which  kindled  this  war  extended  to  New-? 
England,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Baron  De 
Castine,  (who  resided  at  Penobscot,)  and  the  governor  of 
Canada,  the  Indians  were  induced  to  take  up  the  hatchet, 
and  commence  hostilities.  The  Baron  had  received  some 
pointed  injury  from  Sir  William  Andioss,  during  his  admin- 
istration, and  the  Indians  upon  the  River  Cocheco,*  had 
been  seized  by  a  Major  Waldron,  and  about  400  of  them 
sent  abroad,  and  sold  as  slaves,  about  the  year  1676.  Part 
of  these  Indians  had  now  returned,  and  were  thirsting  for 
revenge.  These  facts,  added  to  the  national  war,  opened 
the  way  for  immediate  hostilities. 

In  the  town  of  Dover,  on  the  Cocheco,  were  five  gar- 
risoned houses,  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  one 
of  which  was  Major  Waldron's.  This  settlement  first  felt 
the  vengeance  of  savage  war.  A  large  body  of  Indians 
entered  the  village,  at  dawn  of  day,  and  surprised  three 
of  the  garrisons,  and  put  them  to  the  sword.  When  they 
entered  Major  Waldron's  house,  he  awoke  at  the  alarm, 
seized  his  sword  and  drove  them  from  his  apartments ;  but 
in  attempting  to  return  for  his  gun,  an  Indian  knocked  him 
down  ;  they  then  seized  him,  and  bore  him  into  an  outer 
apartment  ;  here  they  seated  him  upon  a  long  table,  in  his 

*  A  branch  of  the  Piscataqua. 
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elbow-chair,  and  presenting  themsslves  before  him,  ex- 
claimed, "  Who  judge  Indians  now  ?"  They  then  menaced 
him  with  their  knives,  and  cutting  him  across  the  breast 
and  body,  exclaimed,  "  I  cross  out  my  account."  They 
next  cut  otf  his  nose  and  ears,  and  cramed  them  into  his 
mouth  ;  and  when  he  grew  faint,  they  tumbled  him  down  on- 
to the  point  of  his  own  sword,  which  closed  this  horid  scene. 
Such  were  the  passions  that  kindled  this  war,  and  raged 
through  the  whole  period.  Twenty-three  persons  were 
butchered  in  this  massacre,  twenty-nine  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, five  or  six  houses  with  the  mills,  were  burnt ;  and 
the  whole  scene  closed  before  the  other  parts  of  the  town 
could  come  to  their  relief,  and  the  savages  had  fled  with 
their  prisoners  and  booty,  which  were  carried  through  the 
wilderness,  to  Canada. 

This  massacre  spread  general  alarm,  and  vigorous 
measures  were  pursued,  to  prosecute  the  war.  Troops 
were  immediately  forwarded  to  their  rehcf,  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  Plymouth,  who  repelled  the  Indians,  and 
settled  garrisons  on  their  eastern  borders.  Before  these 
troops  arrived,  the  Indians  surprised  a  village,  on  Oyster 
River,  (a  little  below  Cocheco)  killed  18  men  at  work, 
seized  a  block-house,  murdered  some  children,  and  car- 
ried the  women  into  captivity. 

Winter  set  in,  and  was  expected  to  give  some  relief; 
but  it  opened  a  new  scene,  and  gave  a  general  scope  to  the 
war.  Count  de  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  entered 
with  spirit  into  the  war.  He  let  loose  those  hellhounds  of 
the  forest,  from  the  wilds  of  Canada,  in  three  divisions  ; 
accompanied  with  French  Canadians,  to  spread  carnage, 
and  desolation,  throughout  the  English  settlements,  on  heir 
frontier;  1690.  Schenectada,  (a  Dutch  settlement  on  the 
Mohawk)  fell  the  first  victim,  to  the  party  who  marched 
from  Montreal.  This  spread  a  general  alarm.  The  next 
party  proceeded  from  Trois  Rivers,  and    surprised  a  set- 
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tlcment  at  Salmon  Falls,  where  after  a  sharp  action,  they 
killed  aiidtook  about  80  men.  women  and  children  ;  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  the  village,  and  the  cattle,  and  fled. 
They  were  soon  pursued  by  about  140  men,  and  overtaken 
and  dispersed,  after  a  sharp  action.  On  their  return,  they 
fell  in  with  the  third  party,  who  rnarched  from  Quebec 
united  their  forces,  and  in  May,  they  surprised  and  destroy- 
ed the  settlement  at  Casco  ;  and  the  eastern  settlers  aban- 
doned their  villages  and  fled  to  Wells.  The  savages 
overran  the  country,  killing,  burning,  and  destroying,  all  in 
their  way.  They  had  learnt  by  the  discipline  of  the 
French,  to  face  the  English  in  the  open  field,  and  actually 
fought  some  severe  actions. 

AKrmed  at  this  daring  enterprise,  the  English  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  power  of  the  French  in  Canada,  at 
a  blow  :  they  accordingly  fitted  out  a  fleet  and  armament 
against  Quebec,  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Phips  ; 
but  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  before  Sir  William 
arrived  before  Quebec,  and  the  expedition  failed.  The  ex- 
pencesof  this  expedition,  caused  the  first  emission  of  pa- 
per money  in  New- England.  Alarmed  at  the  energies  of 
the  English,  the  Indians  practised  a  new  stratagem  :  they 
voluntarily  came  in,  and  proffered  a  truce,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  and 
hostages  left  on  their  part,  to  guarantee  their  fidelity. 
This  truce  continued  until  the  June  following;  when,  in 
the  midst  of  security,  the  Indians  attacked  the  fort  at  Wells, 
which  had  become  the  assylum  of  the  east ;  but  w^ere  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter.  They  next  attacked  Exeter, 
but  with  the  destruction  of  only  two  men  ;  they  then  fell 
upon  Sandy  Beach,  where  they  killed  and  destroyed  22 
persons,  1691.  In  January,  1692,  they  surprised  and  de- 
stroyed York,  which  closed  the  scene  for  the  winter,  gen- 
erally ;  but  in  May  following,  they  again  fell  upon  the 
fortress  at  Wells,  and  were  again  repulsed  with  great  loss  : 
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this   added  to   tlie  vigilance  and  exertions,  of  Sir  William 
Phips,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  kept  the  Indians  quiet. 
This  state  of  quiet,  which  continued  through  the  years 
1692  and  3,  became  again  a  snare  to  the  English,  by  lulling 
them  into  a  state  of  security.  In  the  midst  of  this  false  secu- 
rity, the  Sieur  Viilieu,  the  brave  defender  of  Quebec,  against 
the  expedition  under  Sir  William  Phips,  beiijg  now  remov- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  station  at  Peuobscot,  assembled  a 
force  of  about  250  Indians,  attended  by  a  French  priest,  and 
made  a  descent  upon  the  village  of  Dover,  upon  Oyster  Riv- 
er, where  he  took  and  destroyed  ftvc  garrison-houses  out  of 
twelve  ;  the  others  were  defended  with  firmness.     In  this 
enterprise,  about  100  persons  were  killed  and  taken,  and 
about  20  houses  were  destroyed,  and  the   Indians  made 
their  escape  with  their  booty,  ]  694.     The  next  year,  two 
men  again  were  killed  at  Exeter,  and  in   1696,  a  small  vil- 
lage at  Sandy  Beach  was  surprised  and  burnt ;  14  persons 
were  killed,  and  four  were  taken  and  carried  off.     A  strono 
party  pursued,  and   recovered  the  prisoners  and  plunder, 
but  the  savages  made  their  escape.     They  next  surprised 
the   citizens  of  Dover,  on  the  sabbath,  as  they   return- 
ed from  meeting ;  3  were  killed  and  3  wounded,  and  3 
were  taken  and  carried  to  Penobscot,   from  whence  they 
were  soon  returned.     In  1697,  they  attempted  to  surprise 
the  town  of  Exeter,  but  were  providentially  discovered, 
and  fled.     In  their    retreat,    they   took  vengeance    on  a 
Major  Frost   at  Kittery,    who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
capture  of  the  400  IndiaiLs,  at  Cocheco,  which  were  sold 
in  Europe. 

These  scenes  of  distress  were  but  the  preludes  of  what 
were  to  follow,  had  the  whole  plan  succeeded.  This  plan, 
concerted  in  France,  had  for  its  object,  the  destruction 
of  New-England,  by  the  assistance  of  a  fleet  and  arma- 
ment from  France,  to  co-operat6  with  the  forces  of  Cana- 
da,  and  lay  waste  the  whole  countrv.  The  plan  was  \ 
Vol..  L  94  "^ 
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bold  one,  but  that  God,  who  had  planted  his  church  in  the 
*  wilderness,  had  preserved  her  through  suiferings,  to  meet 
and  repel  the  attempt.  The  fleet  remained  at  Newfound- 
land until  winter,  and  then  returned  to  France-  The 
straggling  parties  of  Indians,  committed  some  depreda- 
tions ;  but  nothing  of  importance,  and  the  next  season, 
1G93,  the  war  was  closed,  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in 
Europe,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Casco,  in  New- England. 

The    events  of  an  Indian  war  can  be  related,    but   the 

horrors  of  an    Indian  war,  can  never  be  disclosed  by  the 

V  pen.     The  distresses  of  our  fathers  are  lost  in  reality,  and 

even  their  remembrance  is  almost  swallowed  up,  in  those 

rich  enjoyments  they  provided    for  their  descendants. 

Through  all  these  scenes  of  alarm  and  distress,  the 
Colony  of  New-Kampshire  was  crossed,  vexed,  and  per- 
plexed with  proprietary  governors,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  under  Mason's,  or  rather  Allen's  claims  ;  first  by 
Usher,  as  has  been  noticed,  from.  1692,  to  the  year  1695  ; 
then  by  William  Partridge:  next  by  Allen  himself:  and 
in  1699,  the  Earl  ofBellomoiit  arrived,  agreeable  to  his 
appointment,  and  entered  upon  the  government  of  the 
province,  and  William  Partridge  acted  as  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor. This  change  in  the  government,  quieted  the  feuds 
which  had  perplexed  the  colony,  and  gave  repose  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people. 

The  Earl  of  Bellomont,  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
rank  and  character,  highly  qualified  for  his  station,  and  de- 
voted to  the  best  interest  of  the  colony.  He  found  the 
colony  poor,  and  in  debt,  by  the  losses  and  expences  of 
the  war;  and  their  coast,  as  well  as  frontier,  opened  to 
the  ravages  of  an  enemy.  These  he  attempted  to  reme- 
dy as  well  as  to  settle  a  correspondence,  of  mutual  aid 
and  support,  throughout  New-England,  together  with 
New-York ;  but  these  views  were  interrupted,  by  a  re- 
newal of  Allen's  claims,  which  he  attempted  to  prosecute 
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in  their  courts  of  law,  1700.  Here,  again,  he  was  lame, 
for  the  people  had  cutout  of  the  records,  every  leaf  that 
regarded  his  claims,  and  left  him  destitute  of  record  tes- 
timony, and  he  failed  in  ever^  trial.  He  next  petitioned 
the  king,  who  granted  him  an  appeal ;  but  the  court  re- 
fused to  admit  the  appeal,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
troversy, the  Earl  of  Bellomont  died,  and  the  government 
devolved  upon  Lieut.  Gov.  Patridge,  and  the  controversy 
continued  until  it  was  finally  brought  before  the  king,  un- 
der the  agency  of  Usher.  Pending  this  process,  King 
William  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Queen  Ann  ;  who 
appointed  Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.  governor,  and  gave  au- 
dience in  the  appeal,  1701  :  but  Usher  failed  for  want  of 
proof,  with  permission  to  begin  de  novo.  Usher  next  pe- 
titioned the  queen,  for  permission  to  possess  and  enjoy  ali 
wastelands  in  the  province,  and  to  be  appointed  lieutenant 
governor.  These  were  both  sharply  contested,  for  they 
were  both  highly  obnoxious  to  the  people ;  but  Usher 
prevailed,  and  Allen  obtained  all  uninclosed,  and  unoc- 
cupied lands,  as  waste  lands ;  and  Usher  obtained  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant  governor.  This  stroke  was  more 
severe  to  this  province,  than  an  Indian  war,  and  gave 
greater  excitement  to  the  public  feeling.  This  controver- 
sy occupied  the  years  1 701 ,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  up  to  1715,  when 
Allen's  death  closed  the  controversy.  Such  were  the 
perplexities  and  vexations  of  this  colony,  arising  out  of 
these  proprietary  claims; 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    PILGRIMS    CONTINUED. 

When  the  great  religious  controversy,  which  had  been 
drenching  with  blood  the  plains  of  Germany,  under  the 
standard  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  (which  produced 
the  league  of  Augsburg,)  had  been  closed  by  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  1697,  then  a  cessation  of  hostilities  followed 
in  New-England,  until  the  general  war  in  Europe  recom- 
menced, in  1701.  This  war  opened  anew  the  intrigues 
of  the  French,  and  in  1703,  the  depredations  of  savage 
war  recommenced  in  New-England,  and  the  French,  in 
Canada  and  Novascotia,  became  more  opet.ly  parties  in 
the  war.  Then  a  fact  was  disclosed,  that  was  well  un- 
derstood before  ;  that  Monsieur  Frofitenac,  governor  of 
Canada,  had  furnished  the  savages  with  arms,  ammunition, 
and  other  supplies  for  the  war,  and  actually  held  maiy 
thousands,  in  the  service  and  pay  of  France.  That  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the  dominions  of  France,  both 
in  Canada  and  Novascotia,  excited  the  savages  to  war  with 
the  English,  with  this  story — "  That  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  of  a  French  woman  ;  that  he  was  murdered  by  the 
English  ;  therefore  all  his  friends  ought  to  kill  the  Eng- 
lish." 

The  French  in  Novascotia,  (or  Le  Acadia)  attempt- 
ed to  extend  their  limits  and  settlements  to  the  Ken- 
ebec  River,  by  order  of  Lewis  XIV.  King  of  France, 
and  excluded,  or  attempted  to  exclude  the  English  from 
their  fishery.  This  gave  alarm,  and  Governor  Dudley  at- 
tempted to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  colony  ;  but  the 
people  were  poor,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  raise  money  ; 
the  most  he  could  do,  was  to  assemble  the  principal  tribes 
of  Indians,  and  renew  the  treaty  of  Casco,  which  was  done 
with  all  apparent  possible  si;  cerity  ;  but  here  again  was 
stratagem,  for  in  a  few  days  after  the  treaty  they   were 
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joined  by  a  strong  party  from  Canada,  and  began  their 
depredations,  by  a  "  general  attack  upon  all  the  settle- 
ments from  Casco  to  Wells,  and  killed,  and  took  130  peo- 
ple, burning  and  detroying  all  before  them,  1703."  These 
ravages  extended  from  Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River 
to  Casco,  on  the  east,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  one 
general  alarm  ;  the  women  and  children  took  shelter  in 
the  garrisons,  and  the  men  went  armed  to  their  labours  ; 
these  ravages  continued  with  various  success,  until  winter 
closed  the  scene. 

With  the  opening  of  spring,  1704,  hostilities  were  re- 
newed, and  continued  through  the  summer,  with  various 
success.  These  depredations  continued  through  the  years 
1705,  6,  and  7,  when  an  expedition  was  planned  against 
Port  Royal,  in  Novascotia,  where  it  arrived  in  May,  1707  : 
but  the  expedition  failed,  and  returned  in  disgrace.  This 
gave  encouragement  to  the  enemy,  and  they  renewed  their 
depredations.  Governor  Dudley  ordered  the  army  to  re- 
imbark  and  return  to  Port  Royal,  where  they  arrived  early 
in  August,  but  effected  nothing  more  than  to  dislodge  a 
party  of  Indians,  who  had  ambushed  their  landing.  This 
expedition  also  failed,  and  returned  in  disgrace,  but  the 
enemy  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  troops,  and 
scoured  the  country  with  renewed  boldness,  and  all  was 
confusion  and  distress.  In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  a 
party  of  Mohawks  came  down  upon  Oyster  River,  and 
cut  off  a  party  of  labourers,  killed  eight,  and  mortally 
wounded  the  ninth,  and  made  their  escape.  In  the  spring 
of  1708,  a  large  party  from  Canada,  fell  upon  Haverhill ; 
but  they  were  repulsed,  and  dispersed.  In  1709,  the  same 
ravages  continued  upon  Oyster  River,  and  Exeter;  five 
were  taken,  and  one  was  killed. 

The  losses  in  this  war,  were  severe  upon  this  handful  ol 
people  5  but  the  constant  anxiety,  arising  from  constant, 
and  distressing  alarms ;  the  dangers,  and  difficulties  of  till- 
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ing  the  ground,  to  procure  the  necessary  support,  together 
with  harrassing  watchfulness,  and  miUtary  duty,  were,  taken 
together,  much  more  severe.  They  saw  no  possibiHty  of 
reheffrom  this  murderous  state  of  war,  but  the  reduction 
of  Canada,  as  the  source  of  all  Ifheir  troubles.  To  effect 
this,  they,  by  their  agents,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  English  ministry,  to  co-operate  with  a  fleet  and  arma- 
ment from  England,  for  this  purpose.  To  effect  this,  they 
surmounted  the  most  distressing  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, and  raised  troops,  and  transports,  and  embarked  for 
the  expedition  ;  but  the  fleet  and  armament  from  England, 
failed,  which  defeated  the  enterprise. 

In  1710,  they,  by  their  agents,  obtained  an  armament 

from  England,  against  Port  Royal,  which  came  out  in  July, 

ap.d  joined  the  Provincials  at  Boston,  and  in  September, 

the  expedition  sailed  against  Port  Royal,  and  the  town  was 

^  taken  on  the  5th  of  October,  1710. 

In  l^'i^l  1,  a  fleet  and  armament  fiom  England  was  sent  out 
to  New-England,  to  co-operate  with  the  Provincials,  against 
Quebec.  The  whole  armament  sailed  from  Boston,  in 
July,  and  Governor  Dudley  ordered  a  monthly  fast  to  be 
observed  throughout  the  whole  expedition,  to  implore  the 
assistance  and  support  of  Almighty  God,  against  their  en- 
emies. This  force  was  considered  as  adequate  to  the  re- 
duction of  Quebec,  as  the  force  the  last  year  had  been  for 
the  reduction  of  Port  Royal,  but  it  failed ;  the  transports 
were  wrecked,  in  a  fog,  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  on 
the  night  of  the  23d  of  August ;  about  1000  of  the  English 
troops  were  lost;  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  fleet, 
put  back  to  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  from  thence  the 
English  fleet  returned  to  England,  and  the  Provincials  to 
their  own  homes. 

In  1712,  the  enemy  renewed  their  ravages,  with  in- 
creased boldness ;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  English  pre- 
vented all  serious  depredations,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
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news  of  peace  in  Europe,  on  the  29th  of  October  ;*  this 
layed  the  storm,  and  the  savages  laid  down  the  hatchet, 
and  renewed  the  treaty  at  Casco,  July  11th,  1713.  In 
the  summer  of  1714,  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners  was 
made  at  Quebec,  and  New-England  was  again  at  peace. 
diln  1715,  Qneen  Ann  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  George 
I.  The  harmony  that  subsisted  between  the  crown  and 
New-England,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann,  is  above  all 
comment ;  and  the  harmony  between  Governor  Dudley, 
and  the  Colony  of  New-Hampshire,  gave  new  spirit  and 
energies  to  this  people. 

Upon  the  accession  of  George  I.  General  Stanhope  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Governor  Dudley,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire,  and  George 
Vaughan,  Esq.  Lieut.  Governor  of  New-Hampshire.  I 
have  continued  the  history  of  New-Hampshire  ;  uninter- 
rupted, down  to  the  close  of  Queen  Ann's  war,  in  order  to 
shew  the  effects  the  wars  in  Europe,  produced  in  New- 
England,  as  well  as  to  shew  the  effects  which  a  contested 
proprietary  claim  have  produced  in  weakening  the  energies 
of  that  devoted  people. 

*  The  peacp  of  Utrecht. 
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CHAPTER  XXr. 

HISTORV  CF   THE    TILGRIMS,    CONTINUED.    —COLONY    OF  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 

The  character  and  adventures  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Massachusetts,  the  charters  obtained  under  C!  arles  I.  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  their  government,  together  with  the 
characters  of  the  first  governors  and  distinguished  vv^orthies 
who  settled  this  colony,  have  been  noticed.  The  loss  of 
their  charter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  1684,  has  also  been 
noticed,  together  with  the  union  of  the  governments  of 
Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire,  under  the  governors 
sent  out  from  the  crown. 

The  history  of  Massachusetts  under  the  new  charter, 
granted  by  William  and  Mary,  commenced  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  Massachusetts.  This  new  charter,  embra- 
ced all  the  limits  of  the  old,  together  with  the  colony  of 
Plymouth,  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  of  Novascotia,  ex- 
tending as  far  north  as  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the 
South  Sea  on  the  west — also  Elizabeth  Islands,  Nantucket, 
and  Martha's  Vineyard,  excepting  New-Hampshire  and 
New-York. 

The  wars  which  had  ravaged  and  wasted,  and  continued 
to  waste  this  devoted  country  on  the  east,  before  and  since 
the  new  charter,  down  to  the  year  1715,  have  also  been 
noticed  under  the  History  of  New-Hampshire.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Phips  arrived  at  Boston,  with  the  new  charter.  May 
14th,  1692,  and  was  received  with  great  respect,  and  ap- 
plause. At  an  early  day,  he  published  the  charter,  togeth- 
er with  his  commission,  and  that  of  the  heutenant-govenior, 
and  they  entered  upon  the  duties;  of  their  oflices  in  due 
form.  The  governor  issued  writs  for  the  election  of  a  new 
general  assembly,  and  they  were  convened  on  the  8th  of 
June,  but  the  council   were  named  in  the  charter,  and 
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SVC  re  to  continue  until  May,  1693.*  This  general  court 
passed  an  act,  confirming  all  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth,  under  the  old  charters,  until  November  following. 
This  council  were  mostly  dccendants  of  the  first  worthies 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Plymouth  Colonies,  whose  names 
they  bear,  and  were  generally  of  the  old  councils,  in  those 
colonies. 

The  most  important  subject,  that  interested  the  public  at- 
tention at  this  time,  M'as  the  confusion  of  witchcraft,  that 
distracted  the  town  of  Salem.  For  the  honor  of  New-Eng- 
land, it  is  strongly  to  be  desired,  that  a  subject  so  disgrace- 
ful in  itself,  might  have  been  forever  buried  in  oblivion  ; 
but  since  it  has  become  a  subject  of  public  notoriety,  both 
from  tradition,  as  well  as  historical  record,  the  whole  of  this 
contemptible  transaction,  may  be  seen  in  Hutchinson's  His- 
tory of  Massachusetts-Bay. 

During  the  administration  of  Sir  William  Phips,  the  In- 
dian war,  known  by  the  name  of  King  "William's  war,  raged 
in  New-England,  and  Sir  William  attempted  the  reduction 
of  Canada,  by  an  expedition  to  Quebec,  as  was  noticed 
under  New-Hampshire,  but  failed  ;  and  Sir  William  on  his 
return  to  Boston,  fell  into  a  controversy  with  the  captain 
of  an  English  frigate,  which  occasioned  him  a  voyage  to 
England,  in  his  own  defence,  where  he  died,  February  18th, 
I69i,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Lord  Bello- 
mont,  who  was  also  appointed  governor  of  New- York  and 
New-Hampshire.  The  prime  object  of  appointing  so  dis- 
tinguished a  personage,  was  the  suppression  of  that  piracy 
and  buccaneering,  which  infested  the  seas,  at  this  time, 

*  The  council  appoiated  liy  the  charier,  were  as  follows  ;  viz.  Simon 
Bradstreet,  John  Richards,  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  Wait  Winlhrop,  John 
Philips,  James  lluEsell,  Samuel  Sewall,  Samuel  Appleton,  Bartholomew 
Gidiiey,  John  Hawthorn,  Elisha  Hulchmson,  Robert  Pike,  Joiiulhan  Car- 
win,  John'Joylifle,  Adam  Winlhrop,  Ilichard  Middiecot,  Joiin  Forstcr,  Pe- 
(er  '^arjeanl,  Joseph  Lynd,  Samuel  Hayiuaiu  Stephen  Mason,  Thomas 
Hinckley,  William  Bradford,  John  Wulley,  Banusbas  Lothrop,  Job  Ol- 
oott,  Samuel  Daniel,  and  Sylvanus  Darvis. 
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and  the  American  coast ;  as  well  as  to  unite  the  strength 
and  confidence  of  the  New-England  Colony,  vith  the 
Colonies  of  New-York,  in  the  person  of  their  governor^ 
and  thus  enable  them  to  repel  the  ravages  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  French  and  Indians. 

The  peace  of  R}  swick  hushed  the  storm  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope, December  1697;  but  the  Indian  ravages  continued 
into  the  winter  of  1698.  By  this  treaty  of  Ryswick,  it 
was  understood,  that  all  the  country  west  of  the  River  St. 
Croix,  was  ceded  to  the  English  ;  but  the  Frenchs  et  up 
a  claim  to  tht;  tisheries  upon  the  coast,  hitherto  uncontem- 
plated, and  entered  into  a  naval  arrangement  to  enforce 
this  claim.  The  eovernor  of  Novascotia,  (Villebon)  in 
the  name  of  the  king  his  master,  next  claimed  all  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  River  Kenebeck,  and  gave  public  notice  of 
this  claim  to  Lord  Bellomont,  governor  of  New-England. 
In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  alarms,  his  lordship  arriv- 
ed at  Boston,  May  1699,  and  entered  upon  his  high  com- 
mission, as  governor  of  New-England. 

Lord  Bellomont,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
with  all  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  himself.  He  laid  aside 
that  distinction  of  rank,  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
move  in  Eiigland  ;  and  conformed  to  the  manners,  customs, 
and  habits,  as  well  as  the  religion  of  the  people  of  New-Eng- 
land ;  which  not  only  rendered  him  popular,  but  gave  him 
a  commanding  iiifluence  in  the  councils  of  the  colony.  A 
striking  display  of  this,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  governor's  first  speech,  to  the  general  court 
at  Boston. 

■  to 

"  1  should  be  wanting  to  you,  and  myself  too,  did  I 
not  put  you  in  mind  of  the  indispensable  duty  and  respect 
we  owe  the  king,  for  being  the  glorious  instrument  of 
our  deliverance  from  the  odious  fetters  and  chains  of 
Popery  ai:d  tyranny  ;  which  have  almost  overwhelmed  our 
consciences,   and   subverted  our  civil  rightp.     There   is 
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A.omething  that  is  godlike  in  what  the  king  hath  done  for 
us.  The  works  ot  redemption,  and  preservation,  come 
next  to  the  works  of  creation.  I  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood, so  as  to  be  thought  to  rob  God  of  the  glory  of  that 
stupendous  act  of  his  providence,  in  bringing  to  pass  the 
late  happy  and  wonderful  revolution  in  England.  His 
blessed  work  undoubtedly  it  was,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
make  King  William  immediately  the  author  and  instru- 
ment of  it.  Ever  since  1602,  England,  has  had  a  succes- 
sion of  kings,  who  have  been  aliens  in  this  respect,  that 
they  have  not  fought  our  battles,  nor  been  in  our  interest ; 
but  have  been  in  an  unnatural  manner,  plotting  and  con- 
triving to  subvert  our  religion,  laws,  and  hberties,  until 
God  was  pleased,  by  his  infinite  power,  mercy,  and  good- 
ness, to  give  us  a  true  English  king,  in  the  person  of  his 
present  majesty  ;  who  has,  upon  all  occasions,  hazarded 
his  royal  person  in  the  front  of  our  battles,  and  where 
there  was  most  danger;  he  has  restored  to  our  nation  the 
almost  lost  character  of  bravery  and  valour  ;  and  what  is 
most  valuable  of  all,  his  majesty  is  in  the  interest  of  his 
people.  It  is,  therefore,  our  indispensable  duty  and  in- 
terest, to  pray  to  God,  in  the  most  fervent  manner,  that 
he  would  bless  our  great  King  William,  with  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign  over  us,  to  which  I  am  persuaded,  that 
you  that  are  present,  and  all  good  people,  will  say 
Amen." 

This  speech  was  in  unison  with  the  whole  administration 
of  this  excellent  man,  and  shews  to  the  life,  the  character 
of  the  governor. 

Although  in  the  loss  of  her  first  charter,  Massachusetts 
had  lost  the  simplicity  and  independence  of  her  govern- 
ment ;  that  simplicity  and  independence  which  placed  the 
governor  and  council  at  the  disposal  of  the  people  ;  and 
although  by  her  second  charter,  her  governor  and  council 
were  appointed  by  the  crown,  which  opened  the  way  for 
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perpetual  collisions  licrcafter,  between  the  governor  anil 
the  people  ;  yet  under  the  wise  administration  of  Lord 
Bellomont,  the  people  rejoiced.  During  the  first  year  of 
his  administration,  he  entered  Avith  zeal  and  spirit  into  a 
system  of  measures,  for  the  suppression  of  piracy,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  sieze  in  the  port  of  Boston,  the 
noted  Pirate  Kid,  and  caused  him  to  be  executed.  Many 
other  pirates  were  taken  in  New-England,  and  the  infa- 
mous practice  generally  suppressed.  Some  general  alarms 
of  savages  prevailed,  during  this  administration,  but  open 
hostilities  Averc  suppressed,  and  the  people  remained  quiet. 
In  the  year  1700,  his  lordship  returned  to  New-York, 
where  he  died,  March,  1701,  and  the  government  devolv- 
ed upon  Lieut.  Gov.  Stoughton,  an  old  man,  who  posses- 
sed the  confidence  of  the  people  ;  but  in  May,  1702,  he 
died,  and  the  government  devolved  upon  the  council,  un- 
til the  arrival  of  Governor  Dudley,  as  his  successor. 
1702.  Under  this  administration,  the  people  began  to 
feel  the  change  in  their  charter.  In  place  of  that  dignified 
conciliatory  administration,  under  Lord  Bellomont,  Gov- 
ernor Dudley  assumed  a  despotic  dictatorial  stile,  which 
kindled  a  fire  in  the  government,  that  changed  the  joy  of 
the  people  into  mourning.  The  first  act  of  sovereignty 
which  the  governor  exercised,  was  his  displacing  five  of 
the  council,  at  the  first  election,  who  were  men  of  the 
first  distinction,  in  point  of  family  and  estate,  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  shock  which  the  colony  received  from 
this  act,  Avas  followed  by  an  invasion  from  Canada  ol 
French  and  Indians.  This  storm  burst  upon  Deerfield, 
February  1703,  where  40  persons  were  killed,  and  about 
100  taken  captives,  and  carried  off  into  the  wilderness,  on 
Iheir  way  to  Canada.  Amongst  the  captives  Avere  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  their  minister,  and  his  wife,  Avith  fiv< 
of  their  children.     When  llie  savages  had  secured   theiv 
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prisoners,  and  collected  their  hooty,  they  set  fire  to  the 
villaj^e,  and  made  a  hasty  retreat,  whilst  the  houses  were 
wrapped  in  flannes.  On  the  second  day,  Mr.  AVilliams  was 
called  to  witness  a  scene  yet  more  distressing  :  he  was 
torn  from  his  wife,  when  sinking  under  the  fatigues  of  her 
journey,  and  constrained  to  leave  her  at  the  mercy  of 
the  merciless  savage,  without  one  word,  or  one  act  of  a 
husband's  voice,  a  husband's  aid,  or  a  husband's  consola- 
tion. Her  distress  was  short,  her  master  sunk  his  hatchet 
into  her  head,  and  she  expired  without  a  groan.  About 
20  othnrs  shared  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Williams,  on  their  way 
through  the  desert:  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  sur- 
vivors arrived  in  Canada,  where  they  were  treated  with 
humanity  by  Gov.  Vaudreuil. 

This  opened  the  scene  in  Massachusetts,  for  that  war. 
which  we  have  noticed  before,  under  New-Hampshire, 
which  was  closed  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  Europe. 
1713.  The  disgust  which  ushered  in  the  administration 
of  Governor  Dudley,  in  his  removing  five  of  the  council, 
opened  a  field  of  controversy  which  could  never  be  healed. 
The  general  court  could  never  act  cordially  with  the  gov- 
ernor, nor  could  they  ever  be  induced  to  allow  him  more 
than  500/.  per  annum  for  his  salary,  which  he  complained 
of,  as  being  inadequate  to  his  support. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Ann,  August  1st,  1714,  the. 
house  of  Hanover  succeeded  to  the  throne,  under  Georo-e 
I.  This  change  in  the  dynasty,  made  a  general  change  in 
the  administration,  and  this  change  extended  to  New-Enjr- 
land,  where  Colonel  Burges  was  appointed  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  New-Hampshire  ;  in  the  place  of  Gov- 
ernor Dudley  removed,  and  Colonel  Tailor  was  appointed 
lieutenant-governor,  and  entered  upon  his  administration, 
in  place  of  the  governor,  until  his  arrival  from  England. 
Governor  Burges  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  resign  his 
commission  in  favour  of  Colonel  Shutc,  for  the  considera- 
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tion  of  1000/.  and  he  was  accordingly  appointed  in  his 
place,  and  Mr.  William  Dummer  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  in  place  of  Colonel  Tailor. 

Governor  Shute  arrived  at  Boston,  October  1716,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  administration.  His  (irst 
object  was  to  promote  trade  ;  and  to  effect  this,  he  recom- 
mended a  second  emission  of  paper  money.  This,  by  its 
depreciation,  embarrassed  the  colony.  In  1718,  the  gov- 
ernor gave  his  assent  to  a  bill,  laying  an  impost  on  West- 
India  and  English  goods,  and  a  tonage  upon  English  ship- 
ping. This  bill  opened  a  controversy  between  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Council,  and  rendered  the 
governor  unpopular,  both  in  his  own  government  and  in 
England.  This  controversy  in  the  assembly,  proceeded  to 
such  lengths,  that  the  governor  dissolved  the  assembly 
in  1719.  In  1720,  the  dissentions  in  the  government, 
the  depredations  of  the  eastern  Indians,  the  depreciation 
of  paper  money,  &c.  involved  the  colony  in  general  disor- 
der. At  the  opening  of  the  assembly,  the}  chose  a  speak- 
er, as  usual,  ancf  sent  his  name  up  to  the  governor  for  con- 
currence. The  governor  negatived  the  appointment,  and 
the  controversy  began.  The  governor  next  negatived 
two  of  the  council,  and  the  controversy  was  increased,  and 
the  governor  dissolved  the  assembly,  with  the  following 
.address ; — 

"  Gentlemen,  out  of  a  tender  regard  T  have  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  province,  I  shall  give  you  the  following  advice 
before  we  part ;  that  when  it  shall  please  God,  that 
we  meet  again  in  general  assembly,  which  shall  be  as 
soon  as  possible,  you  will  not  let  this  province  suffer  by 
the  perverse  temper  of  a  particular  person  ;  but  fhat  you 
win  chuse  one  for  a  speaker,  who  has  no  other  view  but 
that  if  the  public  good — <.'}\e  that  fear.-  God  ar.d  honors 
the  king.     It  is  irksome  a.id  disagreeable  to  me,  tfi  dis- 
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=olve  an  assembly  ;  but  as  matters  now  stand,  I  am  forced 
to  do  it,  or  must  give  up  the  king  my  master's  prerogative, 
which  nothing  shall  ever  oblige  me  to  do,  who  am  the 
king's  governor.— Gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  it  for  the 
honor  of  the  king's  government,  that  this  assembly  should 
sit  any  longer,  and  therefore  I  shall  dissolve  them." 

By  this  act,  the  people  were  brought  to  fee!  the  loss  of 
their  hberties,  under  the  new  charter,  which  gave  them  a 
governor,  from  the  crown,  and  they  expressed  their  feel- 
ings, by  electing  the  same  members  to  attend  the  next 
general  court,  which  the  governor  called  in  July  following  ; 
when  the  house  elected  Timothy  Lindal  of  Salem,  for  their 
speaker,  who  was  approved  by  the  governor,  and  the  as- 
sembly proceeded  to  business.  Amongst  the  first  pro- 
ceedings of  this  assembly,  they  passed  the  following  ad- 
dress,  and  sent  it  up  to  the  governor.* 

"  The  last  assembly  took  no  pleasure  in  being  dissolved, 
before  they  had  gone  through  withtheir  usual  necessary  bu- 
siness ;  their  asserting  and  maintaining  their  just  right  and 
ancient  privilege  of  choosing  the  speaker,  and  not  owning 
his  Excellency's  power  to  negative  him,  was  nothing  but 
what  they  were  strictly  obliged  to,  and  the  new  House  are 
humbly  of  the  opinion,  that  whoever  was  of  advice  to  his 
excellency  in  this  matter,  did  not  consult  his  majesty's  in- 
terest, nor  the  public  weal,  and  quiet  of  this  government; 
but  officiously  endeavoured  to  beget  unhappy  misunder- 
standing, between  his  excellency  and  this  House,  and  break 
off  that  desirable  harmony,  which  every  one  ought  to  keep 
up.  We  earnestly  hope  and  desire,  that  the  province  may 
never  have  an  assembly,  that  will  willingly  forego  such  a 
valuable  privilege,  as  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  of 
ever  blessed  memory,  graciously  favoured  the  province 
with,  when  they  gave  their  royal  assent  to  a  law,  directing 
and  governing  that  affair." 
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I  have  given  as  niucli  of  these  extracts,  as  are  iiecessar} , 
to  shew  the  feehngs  of  the  parties,  that  the  subsequent 
evils  which  grew  out  of  this  controversy,  as  well  as  other 
p;irts  of  the  administration,  under  the  new  charter,  may 
be  clearly  understood.  ^Ye  have  witnessed  the  eifects  of 
all  the  controversies,  upon  the  subject  of  privilege  and  pre- 
rogative in  England  ;  and  we  have  now  o])ened  the  way  to 
witness  similar  ellects,  arising  from  the  same  controversy, 
between  the  governors  of  the  croA\n,  and  the  people  of 
Massachusetts. 

Such  was  the  bitterness  of  the  people  towards  the  gov- 
ernor, in  this  controversy,  that  hostilities,  which  soon  after 
sprang  up  with  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  were  charged 
upon  the  parties,  in  their  turn  ;  from  this  may  be  seen  the 
bitterness  of  party,  and  the  confusion  of  the  government. 
In  this  controversy,  the  governor  endeavoured  to  exercise, 
to  their  full  extent,  the  pov^ers  vested  in  him  by  the  char- 
ter ;  and  the  assembly,  in  their  turn,  resisted  every  stretch 
of  power,  which  infringed  their  old  charter,  or  their  just 
liberties,  and  checked  the  governor  in  his  administration,  as 
well  as  in  his  supplies,  either  for  his  own  support,  or  the 
support  of  the  state,  as  far  as  was  practicable.  This  con- 
troversy also  involved  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  cut 
short  his  salary,  and  the  govcriior  closed  the  session. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  assembly,  March  1721,  the 
governor  called  up  the  attention  of  the  House,  to  the  de- 
preciated paper  currency,  to  an  improper  trade  carried  on 
with  Cape  Breton,  to  factious  and  seditious  papers,  to  pro- 
vision for  a  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians,  and  to 
an  enlargement  of  his  salary.  To  all  these  recommenda- 
tions the  assembly  acted  in  direct  opposition,  which  open- 
ed fresh  collisions  between  the  governor  and  the  assembly, 
which  extended  to  the  appointment  of  a  Fast.  All  this 
moved  the  governor  to  dissolve  the  assembly  with  the  fol- 
lowing address. 
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"Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives — In  my 
speech,  at  the  opening  of  this  session,  I  gave  you  the  rea- 
sons of  my  meeting  you  at  this  time.  I  have  since  receiv- 
ed your  answer,  which  I  shall  transmit,  by  the  first  con- 
veyance, that  his  masjesty  may  see,  not  only  how  his  gov- 
ernor of  this  province  is  treated,  and  supported  ;  but  what 
sort  of  regard  is  paid  to  his  own  royal  instructions.  I  shall 
also  lay  before  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade,  and  plan- 
tations, the  bill  prohibiting  the  trade  to  Cape  Breton, 
which  I  recommended  to  your  several  sessions,  and  which 
had  twice  the  concurrence  of  his  majesty's  council ;  but 
was  as  often  thrown  out  in  your  House,  notwithstanding  the 
message  accompanying  that  bill. 

I  am  very  much  surprised,  that  you  should  refuse  two 
other  bills  which  came  down  from  the  council,  the  one  to 
prevent  riots,  the  other  to  prohibit  the  making,  and  pub- 
lishing libels,  and  scandalous  pamphlets,  the  passing  of 
which,  would  in  my  opinion,  have  tended  both  to  the  honor 
of  the  government,  and  the  public  peace,  &c.  I  must 
therefore  recommend  to  you,  a  loyal  and  peaceable  behav- 
iour, and  to  lay  aside  those  misunderstandings  and  animos- 
ities, that  of  late  prevail  so  much  amongst  you,  which  you 
will  find  to  be  your  truest  and  best  interest." 

With  the  close  of  this  speech,  closed  the  session  of  the 
assembly.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  in  May  fol- 
lowing, the  house  of  assembly  proceeded  to  elect  John 
Clark,  Esq.  their  speaker,  (who  had  been  negatived  the 
preceding;  year  by  the  governor  as  counsellor,)  and  in- 
formed his  excellency  by  message,  "  that  John  Clark  is 
chosen  speaker  and  is  now  in  the  chair."  This  contempt 
of  the  governor,  was  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  old 
clerk,  (who  was  agreeable  to  the  governor)  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  one,  who  was  a  connection  of  his  excellen- 
cy's most  powerful  enemies.     This  proceedure,  kindled 
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a  rcsciitment  in  the  breast  of  the  governor,  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  express ;  tiie  iiouse,  in  their  turn,  withheld  their 
grant  for  the  goveror's  salary,  as  a  rod  of  correction,  and 
to  shew  their  power,  and  his  dependence.  They  next 
turned  their  resentment  towards  the  governor's  friends, 
with  sharp  severit}^ ;  and  then  demanded,  by  message, 
that  the  court  might  rise,  in  order  that  they  might  keep 
the  fast  with  their  families,  the  next  week.  The  govern- 
or refused.  The  house  proceeded  to  adjourn  for  one 
week.  This  kindled  a  flame  which  burst  upon  the  house, 
in  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  governor,  when  they  were 
again  convened,  which  called  forth  a  conciliatory  message 
from  the  house;  but  the  governor  ordered  their  immedi- 
ate attendance  in  the  council  chamber.  The  house  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  sundry  important  resolutions,  and  his  ex- 
cellency, impatient  of  their  delay,  repeated  his  order,  and 
when  the  house  were  ready,  they  obeyed.  The  governor 
received  the  bouse  with  a  reprimand,  more  severe  than 
any  that  had  proceeded  from  the  chair,  and  dissolved  the 
assembly.     This  fixed  an  incurable  wound. 

Upon  the  back  of  this  proceedure,  the  Indians  again 
commenced  hostilities,  and  the  whole  colony  was  in  a  fer- 
ment. This  war  was  quelled  by  a  negociation  with  the 
French  agents  in  America,  and  the  Indians  became  quiet. 
The  governor  by  his  writs,  convened  a  new  house  of 
representatives  in  August;  but  the  same  spirit  appear- 
ed ;  and  from  this  repeated  change,  with  a  continuance  of 
the  same  spirit,  he  should  have  learnt  that  the  contest  was 
not  with  the  house  only,  but  with  the  colony. 

During  this  struggle,  the  governor  had  made  his  com- 
plaints  in  England,  and  received  from  the  attorney-general, 
a  full  approbation  of  his  conduct,  which  he  laid  before 
the  house,  at  an  early  day.  The  house  met  this  commu- 
nication, with  a  remonstance,  and  vindicated  their  rights, 
as  well  their  proceedings  ;  the  governor  softened  down. 
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and  the  storm  was  hushed  for  the  present.  The  house 
continued  their  check  upon  the  governor's  salary,  and  cut 
short  his  supphes  ;  but  voted,  at  the  same  time,  500/.  to 
support  an  agent  in  England,  to  defend  their  rights  against 
the  representations  of  the  governor.  They  voted  also, 
to  raise  300  men.  to  go  into  the  hidian  country,  and  de- 
mand such  Jesuits  as  resided  amongst  them,  as  the  insti- 
gators of  the  wars,  and  the  governor  concurred.  The 
house  next  proceeded,  by  a  special  vote,  to  lay  such  a  check 
upon  the  treasury,  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
governor,  to  pay  even  an  express,  without  a  vote  of  the 
whole  court.  The  council  non-concurred  ;  but  (he  house 
were  firm,  and  the  small-pox  in  Boston,  compelled  the  gov- 
ernor to  prorogue  the  assembly.  At  this  time  inoculation 
for  the  small-pox  was  first  introduced  into  New-England, 
and  caused  a  great  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ; 
but  it  finally  prevailed.  In  1722,  a  war  commenced  with 
the  eastern  Indians,  which  occasioned  much  collision  be- 
tween t!)e  governor  and  the  house,  and  in  the  rnidst  of  this 
storm,  the  governor  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  desert- 
ed his  government  and  embarked  for  England,  December 
27th,  1722.  The  government  devolved  upon  his  honor 
the  lieutenant-governor. 

His  honor  the  lieutenant-governor,  met  the  assembly 
with  a  very  conciliatory  address,  whidi  was  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  as  kindly  answered,  by  the  following  address 
from  an  aged  senator,  Mr.  Sewall,  who  had  been  assist- 
ant, under  the  old  charter. 

,,  "  If  your  honor,  and  the  honorable  board,  please  to 
give  me  leave,  I  would  speak  a  word  or  two  upon  this 
solemn  occasion.  Although  the  unerring  providence  of 
God  has  brought  your  honor  to  the  chair  of  goverinuent, 
in  a  cloudy  and  tempestuous  season,  yet  you  have  this  for 
your   encouragement,  that   the  people   you  have  to  do 
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with,  are  apart  of  the  Israel  of  God,  and  you  may  expect 
to  have  of  the  prudence  and  patience  of  Moses  commu- 
nicated to  you  for  your  conduct.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Almighty  Saviour,  counselled  the  first  planters  to  remove 
hither,  and  settle  here,  and  they  dutifully  followed  his  ad- 
vice ;  and  therefore,  he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  them, 
nor  theirs ;  so  that  your  honor  must  needs  be  happy,  in 
seeking  their  happiness  and  welfare,  which  your  birth  and 
education  will  incline  you  to  do.  DiJJiciUa  qum  pulchra, 
1  promise  myself  that  they  who  sit  at  this  board,  will 
yield  their  faithful  advice  to  your  honor,  according  to  the 
duty  of  their  place."  * 

In  this  address,  the  whole  mystery  of  this  controversy 
is  revealed.  The  same  spirit  that  called  their  fathers  out 
into  this  wilderness,  from  the  high  prerogative  power  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  resisted  the  same  prerogative  in 
the  governor  of  the  crown,  as  an  open  violation  of 
the  first  principles  of  their  national  existence ;  but  more 
especially,  as  heirs  of  the  modern  Israel  of  God.  To  il- 
lustrate this  fact,  has  been  my  immediate  object  in  pur- 
suing this  controversy  thus  far;  I  shall  omit  all  further 
discussions,  together  with  the  events  of  the  war,  for  the 
present,  and  continue  the  settlements  and  government  of 
Connecticut  \  and  shall  hereafter  renew  this  history  of  con- 
troversy and  war  ;  and  shew  how,  in  their  consequences, 
God  used  them  as  instruments  to  promote  the  great  in- 
terest of  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  support  and 
defend  the  best  interests  of  his  modern  Canaan. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
CONNECTICUT. 

HISTORY     OF     THE     PILGRIMS     CONTINUED.^ — GENERAL      AF- 
FAIRS    OF    CONNECTICUT. 

In  the  course  of  our  narrative,  the  settlement  of  the 
Dutch  at  Hartford,  has  been  noticed,  as  a  part  of  the 
country  owned  by  that  people,  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Hudson  River,  known  by  the  name  of  New-Netherlands  ; 
but  the  collisions  between  the  Dutch  and  English,  to- 
gether with  the  Indian  depredations,  which  necessarily 
sprang  out  of  those  collisions,  from  time  to  time,  were 
passed  over  as  of  little  moment  in  the  great  object  of  this 
work.  These  events  are  faithfully  recorded  in  Trum- 
bull's History  of  Connecticut,  an  interesting  and  valuable 
work,  which  should  be  the  common-place  book  of  every 
family  in  Connecticut. 

Although  the  Charter  of  Connecticut,  was  obtained 
from  King  Charles  II.  in  1662,  yet  the  Colony  of  New- 
Haven  was  so  tenacious  of  her  independence,  that  a 
union  could  not  be  effected  until  1665.  Under  this 
union,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  governor 
and  council,  in  May  1665  :  John  Winthrop,  Esq.  Govern- 
or ;  John  Mason  Esq.  Lieutenant-Governor  :  Matthew  Al- 
len, Samuel  Wyllis,  Nathan  Gould,  John  I'alcott,  Henry 
Wolcott,  John  Allen,  Samuel  Sherman,  James  Richards. 
William  Leet,  William  Jones,  Benjamin  Fen,  and  Jas- 
per Crane,  Esqs.  Magistsrates  or  Assitants  :  John  Talcotl. 
Esq.  Treasurer,  and  Daniel  Clark,  Esq.  Secretary.  This 
election  was  harmoniously  divided  between  Connecticut 
and  New-Haven,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  harmo- 
ny, which  has  continued  to  this  day.  County  Courts  were 
established,  for  the  first  time,  by  this  assembly,  in  the 
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counties  of  Hartford,  New-Haven,  and  at  New-London, 
which  became  a  county  in  October  following.  A  Superi- 
or Court  was  established  at  Hartford,  and  a  general  har- 
mony prevailed.  Under  this  happy  union,  I  shall  carry 
forward  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  which  in  30  years* 
had  now  amounted  to  the  number  of  19  towns  that  paid 
taxes,  and  whose  grand  levy  amounted  to  153,620/.  IGs. 
5d. 

That  pious  zeal  which  led  tliese  fathers  into  this  howling 
wilderness,  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  Puritan  Church, 
whose  persecutions  in  England  have  been  noticed,  devoted 
their  first  attention,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  as  the 
prime  object  of  their  pilgrimage.  Although  their  church- 
es were  small,  and  their  revenues  small,  yet  they  generally 
supported  two  faithful  ministers  to  each  church,  and  con- 
tinued the  practice  for  many  years.  The  moral  and  re- 
ligious characters  of  these  pilgrims,  have  been  fully  noticed, 
both  ministers  and  people  ;  and  the  wisdom  and  virtue  dis- 
played in  their  civil,  religious,  and  literary  institutions,  are 
the  highest  encomium  that  can  possibly  be  bestowed  upon 
this  people.  In  these  wise  institutions,  their  religious  and 
political  sentiments,  are  truly  displayed,  and  that  mutual 
harmony,  which  has  so  long  and  so  generally  prevailed,  is 
the  highest  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  their  foun- 
ders. The  college  at  Cambridge,  for  the  promotion  of 
Uterature,  has  been  fully  noticed,  and  the  college  which  at 
this  time  was  founded  at  New-Haven,  in  a  grammar  school, 
by  sundry  donations  from  the  towns  of  New- Haven  and  Mil- 
ford  ;  Governor  Hopkins  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Davenport; 
together  with  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  New-Ha- 
ven ;  but  the  school  did  not  flourish  until  after  the  union  of 
the  colonies  ;  when  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  general 
court,  it  grew  into  a  college,  and  now  holds  an  equal  rank 
with  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
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In  the  year  1665,  the  king  sent  out  three  commissioners, 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  colonies  ;  these  were  kindly- 
received  in  Connecticut,  and  their  report  to  the  crown, 
called  forth  the  following  complimentary  notice  from  the 
king — "•  VVe  cannot  but  let  you  know  how  much  we  are 
pleased,  although  your  carriage  doth  of  itself  most  justly 
deserve  our  praise,  and  approbation  ;  yet  it  seems  to  be  set 
off  with  more  lustre,  by  the  contrary  deportment  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. We  shall  forever  be  mindful  of  your  loyal  and 
dutiful  behaviour." 

In  1667,  Governor  Winthrop  declined  the  office,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  emoluments  were  not  adequate  to  the 
support  of  his  family  ;  and  the  legislature  cheerfully  made 
him  a  grant  of  100/.  with  an  exemption  of  his  estate  from 
taxes,  and  he  accepted  the  appointment,  to  the  joy  of  the 
colony.  In  1666,  7,  8,  and  70,  the  towns  of  Haddam,  Sims- 
bury,  and  Wallingford,  were  incorporated.  In  1670,  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  again  declined  the  ofiicc,  and  again  the 
assembly  retained  him,  by  a  grant  of  150/.  together  with 
sundry  grants  of  lands,  from  time  to  time,  which,  with  the 
voice  and  affections  of  the  people,  induced  him  to  hold,  or 
continue  in  office,  until  his  death.  In  1671,  the  town  of 
Danbury  was  incorporated,  and  in  '72,  his  Honor  John 
Mason,  was  at  his  request,  excused  from  serving  as  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  John  Nash,  Esq.  w^as  chosen  in  his 
place.  His  Honor  Governor  Mason,  was  bred  a  soldier, 
in  the  wars  in  Flanders,  and  came  early  into  Connecticut ; 
and  in  the  united  capacity  of  the  soldier,  and  the  states- 
man, became  on^  of  the  first  champions  in  this  modern 
Canaan.  » 

In  1672,  the  MS.  laws  of  Connecticut  were  digested  into  a 
regular  code,  and  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts, 
in  a  small  folio,  Avith  duplicate  blank  pages,  for  the  inser- 
tion of  all  subsequent  laws  ;  and  in  1699,  the  blanks  were 
filled.     The  solemnity  of  the  prefatory  introdurtion  to 
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this  code  of  laws,  expresses  fully,  the  solemnity  of  the 
work,  as  well  as  the  religious  character  of  its  founders. 
Extract,-^'-'  To  our  beloved  brethren,  and  neighbours,  the 
inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  the  general  court  of  that  col- 
ony, with  grace  and  peace,  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  It 
next  proceeds  to  recommend  the  maintaining  "  these  foun- 
dations of  religion,  according  to  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  latest  generation." 

In  1673,  a  Dutch  squadron  surprised  and  captured  the 
fort  at  New- York,  which  commanded  the  submission  of  the 
colonies  of  New- York  and  New-Jersey.     This  opened  a 
war,  which  occasioned  a  meeting  of  the  general  assembly.|.^ 
at  Hartford,  and  a  general  preparation  for  defence  throughr  ,j, 
out  the   colony.     This  invasion,  was  in  consequence  of  a^r-j 

declaration  of  war,  between  England  and  Holland,  in  the  _ 

'  o  '  qo 

year  1672.     This  storm  was  layed  by  the  peace  between^ 
Ei'.gland  and  Holland,  in  the  winter  of  1674.     The  same   i 
year  Woodbury  was  incorporated.     Here  commences  the.  . 
reign  of  Sir  Edmond  Andross,  the  tool  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  now  claimed  all  the  lands  west  of  Connecticut  , 

'ID 

River,  as  a  part  of  his  patent.     The  administration  of  An-,  r, 
dross,  has  been  noticed  under  Massachusetts  and  New- . 
Hampshire.     Here  commences,  also,  Philip's  wars,  which  * 
have  also   been  noticed.     Andross  did  not  attempt  to  re-  , 
move  the  charter  of  Connecticut  by  a  peaceable  commis-  ,*p 
sion,  but  by  force  and  arms,  and  with  a  strong  military 
force,  attempted  to  subdue  it,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  ,jr 

This  hostile  attempt  of  Major  Andross  was  made  at 
Saybrook;  where  it  was  met  by  Captain  Thomas  Bull  of  ^. 
Hartford,  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  upon  that  sta- 
tion,  with  such  a  manful,  dignified,  and  soldier-like  resis-     ' 
tance,  that  Major  Andross  withdrew  his  force,  and  embark- 
ed for  Long-Island. 

;i»ilJ  »i}ni)iio*>  vliboiDn^  hne  fietw 
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The  general  assembl}'  resented  the  outrage  offered  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  colony,  and  published  a  spirited 
resolution,  calculated  to  support  the  dignity  and  spirit  of 
the  colony,  and  appointed  comnnissioners,  or  agents,  to 
represent  the  whole  transaction  to  the  king.  At  the  same 
time  the  confederates  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  with 
the  Naragansets,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  but  it  was 
only  momentary  ;  hostilities  soon  commenced,  and  the  war 
raged  with  all  savage  violence.  The  particulars  of  this 
war  were  noticed  under  Massachusetts. 

Upon  the  close  of  this  war,  1C77,  Connecticut  set  up  a 
claim  to  that  part  of  Rhode-Island,  called  Naraganset,  in 
defiance  to  the  act  of  the  commissioners,  who  declared  the 
Colony  of  Rhode-Island  to  be  the  king'?  colony.  This 
opened  a  collision  between  Connecticut  and  Rhode-Island, 
which  was  settled  by  commissioners,  specially  appointed 
by  the  king,  and  the  claims  of  Connecticut  were  confirm- 
ed, 1683. 

The  assembly  entered  a  protest  against  SirEdmond  An- 
dross,  for  fishing  on  F'isher's  Island.  At  the  same  time  Sir 
Edward  Randolph,  Esq.  claimed  a  grant  of  the  controvert- 
ed lands,  in  the  country  of  the  Naragansets,  under  a  power 
of  attorney  from  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  grantee.  This 
claim  wa?  rejected,  and  Connecticut  held  her  jurisdiction. 
This  year  Colonel  Dungun  arrived  at  New- York,  to  suc- 
ceed Andross,  in  the  government  of  that  colony,  and  an 
amicable  adjustment  took  p'ace  between  Connecticut  and 
New- York,  in  establishing  the  boundary  line  as  it  now  stands. 
1685  James  11.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  upon 
tlte  death  of  his  brother  Charles  II.  who  issued  a  writ  of 
(fuo  warranto  against  the  governor  and  company  of  Con- 
necticut, to  rem6ve  their  charter,  which  occasioned  the 
governor  to  convene  a  special  assembly,  who  petitioned 
his  majesty  in  the  most  suppliant  manner  to  withdraw  his 
writ  of  quo  inarranto.  and  graciously  continue  their  char- 
VoL.  F.  27 
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ter,  1686  ;  but  without  effect ;  the  writs  were  brought  over 
by  Edward  Randolph,  and  served  in  due  form  upon  thi 
governor  of  Connecticut,  which  occasioned  him  to  convene 
another  special  assenibly,  who  appointed  Mr.  Whiting 
their  special  agent,  to  present  their  petition  to  the  king, 
&.C.  In  October  following,  another  writ  of  quo  warranto 
was  issued  fronri  the  crown,  and  in  December  it  was  duly 
»erved  upon  the  governor,  and  another  special  assembly 
was  called  in  January.  This  assembly  vested  the  govern- 
or and  council,  with  full  powers  to  negociute  the  business, 
to  the  best  advantage  for  the  colony.  At  the  annual  May 
session,  very  little  was  done  ;  all  was  anxiety,  distress,  and 
alarm.  Mr.  Whiting  sent  over  a  report  of  his  agency,  in 
January  1687,  and  requested  an  assistant  agent;  this  oc- 
casioned another  special  assembly,  who  thanked  Mr.  Whit'- 
ing,  and  requested  him  to  continue  his  agency  ;  but  de- 
clined sending  out  another. 

Sir  Edmond  Andross  had  arrived  at  Boston  in  December, 
J686,  with  a  special  appointment  from  the  crown,  as  gov- 
ernor general  of  New-England  ;  and  great  efforts  were 
made  to  persuade  Connecticut  to  resign  her  charter,  and 
place  herself  under  his  administration.  At  the  usual  Oc- 
tober session,  1687,  Sir  Edmond  arrived  at  Hartford,  with 
his  suit,  and  a  military  escort  of  more  than  60  men  ;  de- 
manded the  charter,  and  declared  the  government  dissolv- 
ed. Cool  deliberations  ensued,  with  strong  remonstrances 
against  the  measure,  until  evening  ;  when  the  candles  were 
lit,  and  the  charter  brought  in,  and  laid  upon  the  table, 
amidst  a  great  collection  of  spectators,  and  an  anxious,  dis- 
tressed assembly,  awaiting  the  awful  crisis  for  the  surren- 
dr}  of  their  liberties.  But  the  fatal  hour  had  not  yet  come, 
the  motto  of  our  fathers,  "  Qui  transtulit  sustinet,^^  was  here 
nr>r;t  conspicuously  illustrated  :  the  lights  were  instantly 
'^x^Kiguished,  the  charter  was  instantly  removed  by  some 
(then)  unknown  hand,  some  daring   son  of  freedom,  and 
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placed  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak^  standing  in  front  of  the  seat 
of  the  Honorable  Samuel  Wyllis,  then  one  of  the  assistants. 
All  was  quiet,  the  candles  were  relit  ;  but  the  charter  wag 
irrecoverably  gone,  and  no  one  knew  where.  Stung  with 
rage  and  disappointment.  Sir  Edmond  issued  the  following 
notification,  or  proclamation. 

"At  a  General  Assembly  at  Hartford,  October  31,  1687, 
His  Excellency  Sir  Edmond  Andross,  Knight,  and  Cap- 
tain General,  and  Governor  of  his  Majesty's  territories, 
and  dominions  in  New-England,  by  order  from  his  Majes- 
ty King  James  II.  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Ireland,  the  31st  of  October,  1687,  took  into  his 
hands  the  government  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  it 
being  by  his  Majesty  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  and  other 
colonies  under  his  Excellency's  government,"  k.c. 

In  this  form  this  modern  Nero  entered  upon  his  admin* 
istration.  Smooth  were  his  promises  ;  but  bitter  and 
•evere  were  his  measures,  and  his  government  was  truly 
despotie.  In  1688,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New- 
York,  and  the  same  imperious  sway  reigned  throughout 
the  whole.      The  people  mourned, 

"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth 
^vey  son  whom  he  receiveth."  That  God  who  had  trans- 
planted this  vine  into  the  wilderness,  had  witnessed  the 
tins  of  his  people,  and  often  chastised  them  with  cruel, 
and  bloody  savage  wars,  as  well  as  strife  and  contentions 
amongst  themselves  ;  but  the  rod  of  Andross  was  a  scourge 
more  severe  than  all  others  ;  it  was  the  same  rod  that 
drove  them  from  the  land  of  their  fathers  ;  it  was  a  rod  laid 
upon  their  civil_^and  religious  liberties,  and  it  was  grievous 
to  be  borne.  This  rod,  although  severe,  was  not  of  long 
duration.  God  heard  the  cries  of  his  people,  both  in 
England  and  America,  and  raised  up  William,  Prince  of 
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Orange,  to  fill  the  throne  of  James  11.  1G88,  that  Popish, 
despotic  master,  of  his  peculiar  servant  Andross,  In  1689, 
these  glorious  tidings  arrived  at  Boston,  the  people  rose 
in  arms,  seized  Andross,  and  sent  him  home  to  England, 
The  governor  and  council  of  Connecticut,  resumed  the 
reigns  of  government,  restored  the  charter  from  its  hidden 
fecess  in  the  Charter  Oak;  with  all  its  liberties,  and 
p  ivileges,  and  the  people  rejoiced. 

In  the  midst  of  this  triumph,  the  people  poured  out  their 
souls  in  gratitude  and  praise  to  God  their  deliverer  ;  and 
this  gratitude  flowed  from  their  hearts  in  loyal  address  es  to 
King  William,  their  protector ;  and  prayed  for  a  continu- 
ance of  that  charter  they  had  never  resigned,  and  that  lib- 
erty they  had  so  richly  enjoyed.  Their  prayer  was  heard, 
and  wc  their  descendants,  are  witnesses  to  this  day,  of  the 
distinguished  blessings  that  have   flowed  from  it. 

The  same  glad  tidings  arrived  in  New-\ork;  William 
and  Mary  were  joyfully  proclaimed,  and  the  fort  was  im- 
mediately seized  in  the  name  of  King  W^illiam.  One 
Leisler  assumed  the  government  in  the  name  of  King 
William,  and  sent  to  Connecticut  for  aid  and  support. 
Connecticut  met  the  request  with  cheerfulness,  and  sent 
Captain  Thomas  Bull,  with  his  company,  from  Hartford, 
to  protect  the  frontiers  at  and  about  Albany,  and  another 
datachment  to  New- York,  to  assist  Captain  Leisler.  This 
glorious  deliverance  was  permanent  in  its  efTccIs,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  the  charter,  with  all  its  privileges,  continued 
a  rich  blessing  to  this  people,  down  to  the  year  1818, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  new  constitution. 

That  glorious  revolution  in  England,  which  placed  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  upon  the  throne,  involved  the  nation  in  a 
war  with  France.  This  war  extended  to  America,  ai.d 
opened  an  Indian  war  upon  the  colonies,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  their  northern  and  eastern  forntier,  which 
has  been  noticed  under  New-Hampshire,  as  King  \Yilham'e 
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.>'War.  Pressing  letters  were  sent  to  Connecticut,  from 
Massachusetts,  praying  for  assistance  in  the  defence  of  the 
river  towns,  which  was  granted.  .Also  from  New-York, 
praying  that  Captain  Bull  might  remain  with  his  company, 
,  for.  the  defence  of  Albany:  this  also  was  granted,  by  a 
special  assembly,  convened  at  Hartford,  April  1690:  and 
two  companies  of  men  were  immediately  raised,  and  sent 
on,  to  strengthen  the  force  at  Albany. 

'Connecticut  might  be  said  to  be  put  under  martial  law  ; 
every  able  bodied  man  was  constrained  to  keep  watch  in 
his  turn,  and  all  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  were  over  50/. 
in  the  list,  were  obliged  to  procure  a  man  to  watch  in 
their  turn.     Connecticut  was  also  urged  to  unite   in  this 

., contemplated  attack  upon  Canada. 

V  The  charter  government  was  not  yet  confirmed  in  Con- 
necticut by  King  William,  yet  it  was  fully  restored  in  all 
,  its  operations  jand  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the 
assembly,  in  may  1690,  to  meet  the  commissioners  K^i  the 
other  colonies,  at  New- York,  where  the  plan  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Canada  was  fully    matured.*      Express 

,,  was  sent  to   England,  praying  for   a   naval  force,  as  well 

;  '.as  military  supplies,  to  aid  in  the  expedition  ;  but  the  state 
of  the  nation  was  such,  that  the  request  could  not  be 
granted  at  that  time,  and  the  colonies  determined  to  pros- 
ecute the  expedition,  al   their  own  expence  and   hazard. 

-asThis  expedition  has  been  noticed  under  New-Hampshire. 

<.}^      At  a  General  Assembly  held  at  Hartford,  May,  1691,  a 

A  letter  of  thanks  was  voted  and  sent  out  to  Mr.  Whiteney, 
?<their  agent  at  the  court  of  King  William,  including  also 

uthe  Rev.   Increase  Mather,  agent  for  the  colony  of  Mas- 
*U  aachusetts,  expressing  the  high  sense   they  entertained  for 

t ;  their  services,  in  behalf  of  the  colonies  ;  and  desiring  them 
to  procure  from  his  majesty,  a  confirmation  of  their  char- 

*  Thii  year  Glastecburj  wns  iocorporated. 
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ter.  The  assembly  ordered  contributions  throughout  th« 
colony,  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  people  on  the  eass 
tern  frontier,  and  liberal  supplies  were  obtained.  The 
French  invaded  Block-Island,  committed  cruel  depreda- 
tions ;  and  carried  off  the  inhabitants,  and  gave  a  general 
alarm  throughout  the  sea-board,  whieh  occasioned  the  re- 
pairs of  the  forts  at  New-London,  and  Saybrook.  This, 
with  the  depredations  on  the  frontier,  kept  the  colony  m 
perpetual  alarm.  This  year  the  town  of  Windham  was  in- 
corporated, and  soon  after  the  towns  of  Mansfield  and 
Canterbury. 

In  1693,  Count  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  com- 
menced a  general  attack  upon  the  Mohawks,  and  entered 
their  villages  with  (ire  and  sword.  This  attack  was  re* 
pulsed  by  General  Schuyler,  and  at  the  same  time  a  de- 
mand was  made  upon  Connecticut  for  200  men,  to  unite 
in  defence  of  the  frontier.  A  special  assembly  was  called^ 
and  fifty  men  were  dispatched  for  Albany,  to  join  Gen- 
eral Schuyler.  Soon  after,  a  fresh  demand  was  made  by 
Sir  William  Phips,  for  an  armed  force,  to  defend  the  eas- 
tern settlements,  in  the  Province  of  Maine.  Another 
special  assembly  was  called,  and  a  Company  of  sixty  men, 
with  forty  Indians,  were  marched  immediately,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Whiting. 

in  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  new  difficulties  arose 
from  a  new  source.  Col.  Benjamin  Fletcher  entered  up- 
on his  appointment  as  governor  of  New- York ;  vested 
with  full  powers  to  command  the  militia  of  Connecticut, 
and  the  neighbouring  colonies.  This  threw  the  colony 
into  a  general  alarm  ;  to  give  up  the  command  of  the 
militia,  was  next  to  resigning  the  charter.  Connecticut  * 
refused  the  command,  and  petitioned  the  king  for  rcdresa» 
and  Major-General  Winthrop  was  sent  over  as  their  spe- 
cial agent  to  his  majesty.  Another  agent  was  sent  to 
New- York,  to  treat  with  Gorernor  Fletcher  at  the  sam* 
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sime ;  l>ut  to  no  effect  ;  and   in   the  October  session  of 
assembly,  Colonel  Fletcher  came   to  Ha^'ord,  and  de- 
manded the  surrendry  of  the  militia,  in  bisi^esty's  name, 
and  in  the  most  laconic  terms  ;  this  w^s/refused.     Col. 
Bayard,  by  his  excellency's  command,  tendered  a  com- 
mission to  Governor  Treat,  impowering  him  to  command, 
as  usual,    and  assured  him  that  no  iiivasid^  of  the  rights 
of  the  colony  was  intended  ;  but  claimed  the  command  of 
the  militia,  as   belonging  of  right  to  hisf  majesty,  and  ac- 
companied his  demands  with  threats.       Col. ']f*letcher  or- 
dered  the    trainbands  of  Hartford  to    assemble   for  duty, 
that  he  might  beat  up  for  volunteers,  and  they  assembled 
accordingly.     Col.  Bayard  attempted   to  read  the  com- 
mission of  Col.  Fletcher,  when  Capt.  Wadsworth,  the  se- 
nior officer,   ordered  the  drums  to  beat ;  this  interrupted 
the  commission,  and  was   repeated  again  and  again  ;  and 
when  Capt.  Wadsworth  saw  that  Bayard  was  determined 
to  proceed,  he  turned  to  his  excellency  and  said,  "  Sir 
if  I  am  interrupted  again.  I  will  make  the  sun  shine  through 
you  instantly y     His  manner  shewed  him  to  be  in  earnest, 
and  his  excellency  found  the  assemblage  of  the  people  so 
fast    increasing,  withdrew  from  the  scene,   and  left  the 
colony,  on  his  way  back  to  New-York.    The  assembly  vo- 
ted 500/.  to  support  their  agent   in  England,  and  600/, 
in    compliance  with    his  majesty's  requisition,   to  fortify 
Albany ;  and  at  the  same  time,  made  general   provision 
for  the  defence  of  the  river  towns,  in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, in  Massachusetts.     General  Winthrop,  as  agent  for 
Connecticut,  was  graciously  received  in  England,  and  hig 
majesty  in  council,  determined  that  the  mihtia  of  Connec- 
ticut, should  remain  agreeable  to  charter ;  except  a  parti- 
cular quota  of  120  men,  which  should  be  subject  to  the 
command  of  Governor   Fletcher;  1694.     Agents  at  the 
^ame  time  were  appo'inted,  to  co-operate  with  agents  from 
New- York  and  Massachusetts,  to  treat  with  the  Five  Na- 
♦Jonq.  nnd  400/.  was  voted  to  defrav  the  expence. 
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In  1696,  60  men  were  sent  to  Albany,  and  40  drago6ni 
into  Hampshire  County,  to  assist  in  defence  of  the  frontier. 
In  1697,  the  assembly  complied  with  a  requisition  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  part,  and  sent  about  GO  English  and  40  In- 
dians into  the  eastern  settlements. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes,  the  Earl  of  Bellomont 
arrived  in  New- York,  and  entered  upon  his  commission  ag 
governor  of  New- York  and  Massachusetts,  as  has  been 
noticed  under  Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire.  With 
the  arrival  of  his  lordship,  came  the  news  of  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  ;  tliis  hushed  the  storm  in  America,  aiid  the  as- 
sembly appointed  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving,  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  their  heartg  to  God,  their  deliverer  and 
benefactor. 
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The  popular  agency  of  General  Winthrop,  in  EnglandjUib 
raised  him  to  the  chair  of  the  colony,  in  May,  1698,  as  an 
expression  of  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  the  people,  for,,^ 
his  important  service.  At  this  session,  for  the  first  time,n)a 
the  assembly  was  formed  into  two  houses,  by  a  special  actjjon 
denominated  the  upper  and  lower  house,  which  cohtinued'%<(| 
down  to  the  time  of  the  new  constitution.  From  this  time  y<l 
a  concurrence  of  both  houses  became  necessary  to  enact 
a  law.  In  May  1699,  the  two  houses  acted  separate!}  for^^i 
the  first  time,  and  the  lower  house  chose  Colonel  John  -  j 
Chester,  speaker,  and  Captain  William  Whiting,  clerk. 

In  1700,  renewed  attempts  were  made  to  settle  the  col- 
ony line  with  Massachusetts,  but  it  failed  again,  and  this 
bone  of  contention  continued.  This  year  the  grant  of 
Voluntown  was  confirmed  to  the  heroes  of  the  Naraganset 
war,  with  a  handsome  addition.  In  1701,  the  legislature 
at  their  May  session,  passed  a  resolution  tliat  the  October 
session,  hereafter,  should  be  held  at  New-Haven  ;  and  that 
the  Superior  Court  should  be  held,  hereafter,  at  New-Ha- 
ven, on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October  annually.  This  year 
King  William  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Queen  Ann  5  and 
the  assembly,  at  their  October  session  at  New-Haven,  vo- 
ted an  address  of  congratulation,  upon  the  accession  of  her 
majesty. 

In  1703,  Queen  Ann  declared  war  against  France,  which 
again  laid  open  the  frontiers  of  New-England  to  the  rav- 
ages of  the  French  and  Indians,  and  Governoror  Dudley, 
of  Massachusetts,  with  the  general  court,  requested  a 
detachment  of  100  men  from  Connecticut,  to  assist  in  the 
war  against  the  eastern  Indians.  This  caused  a  special  as- 
sembly to  be  convened,  and  the  requisition   was  complied 
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^ith  ;  also  ''  a  premium  of  ten  pounds  was  voted  to  every 
friendly  Indian,  who  should  bring  in  and  deliver  up  one 
who  was  an  enemy  :"  and  the  civil  and  military  officers  in 
each  town,  were  charged  to  watch  their  movements,  and 
keep  them  quiet.  General,  as  well  as  particular  military 
arrangements,  were  made  this  session,  to  repel  an  invasion, 
to  assist  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  colony,  1704. 

Lord  Cornbury  liad  been  appointed  Governor  of  New- 
Vork  ;  and  he  and  Governor  Dudley,  had  occasion  to 
call  often  on  Connecticut,  for  aid,  in  men  and  money, 
to  carry  on  the  war.  These  instruments  of  the  crown 
earned  on  a  secret  war,  by  their  acts  and  intrigues,  against 
the  liberties  of  Connecticut,  that  they  might  unite  the 
colony  to  their  respective  governments.  Dudley  was 
the  most  subtle  and  influential,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his 
friends,  actually  introduced  the  following  bill  into  parlia-^ 
ment,  early  in  Queen  Ann's  reign. 

"  Therefore  be  it  enacted  ;  that  all  and  singular,  the 
clauses,  matters,  and  things,  contained  in  any  Charters,  or 
Letters  Patent,  granted  by  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  or 
any  of  his  royal  predecessors,  by  his  late  Majesty,  or  tht 
present  Queen,  to  any  of  the  said  Plantations,  or  to  any 
persons  in  them,  should  be  utterly  void,  and  of  none  effect, 
and  that  all  such  grants  should  revert  to  the  crown." 

This  bill  was  met  by  a  petition  of  Sir  Henry  Ashurst_ 
the  friend  of  New-England  ;  and  by  his  influence  and  ad- 
dress, the  bill  failed.  The  failure  of  this  bill  did  not  lay 
the  storm  ;  Dudley  and  Cornbury  proceeded  to  draw  up 
articles  of  complaint  against  Connecticut,  as  a  nest  of 
pirates,  and  charged  the  colony  with  numerous  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  high  offences  against  the  oth- 
er colonies,  as  well  as  against  the  interest  of  the  crown. 
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.     S 
They  charged  the  colony  with  cheating  the  Indians  in  me 

purchase  of  their  lands,"particularly  the  Mohegans  :  these 
complaints  and  charges,  were  carried  by  their  agents  to 
the  queen,  and  her  majesty  appointed  Dudley  and  others, 
to  the  number  of  twelve,  to  hear  and  determine  the  com- 
plaints ;  reserving  an  appeal  to  her  majesty  in  council. 

This  was  v^tious  and  expensive.  All  attempts  to 
settle  this  controversy  in  New-England,  failed  ;  but  in  Feb- 
ruary 1705,  the  complaint  Avas  heard  by  the  Queen  in 
council,  where  the  pl.-adings  of  the  parties  were  long  and 
interesting  ;and  after  a  full  hearing,  her  majesty  in  coun- 
cil, ordered  that  the  lords  of  trade  should  send  to  the 
■governor  of  Connecticut,  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  com- 
plaint, and  also  to  Dudley  and  Cornbury,  the  two  prin- 
cipal complainants,  and  that  each  should  send  their  an- 
"swers,  with  their  evidences,  in  due  form.  This  defeated 
the  whole  plot.  The  facts  transmitted  from  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut,  proved  the  whole  charges  and  complaiiit, 
to  be  founded  upon  the  most  infamous  falshoods,  instigat- 
ed by  ambition  and  malice. 

Upon  the  back  of  ,this  controversy,  was  brought  a  com- 
plaint by  the  Quakers  in  England  agaitist  a  law  of  Con- 
necticut, enacted  against  their  brethren  the  Quakers  ;  and 
praying  her  majesty  that  it  might  be  repealed.  Her  ma- 
jesty heard  their  petition,  and  declared  the  law  null  and 
void,  without  a  hearing  of  the  colony. 

The  commission  of  Dudley  and  others,  as  noticed  before, 
now  entered  upon  the  trial  of  the  Mason  and  Mohegan 
claims,  and  proceeded  to  give  judgment  against  the  colo- 
ny, upon  an  exparte  hearing,  and  transmitted  their  doings, 
together  with  all  the  complaints  they  could  collect  from 
the  disaffected  parties,  to  her  majesty.  The  assembly 
met  this  proceeding  by  appointing  a  committee,  to  trans- 
mit a  particular  and  full  statement  to  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  vV 
their   agent  in  England,  which  he  received  and  laid  be-  > 
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Wre  her  majesty,  by  way  of  petition  ;  appealed  lioni  Dud- 
ley 's  court,  aiid  prayed  to  be  heard  by  her  majesty  in 
couiiCil. 

Th;s  controversy  was  continued  down  to  the  reign  of 
George  IIL.  about  70  years,  with  repeated  decisions  in  fa- 
vour of  Connecticut;  and  the  claims  of  the  colony  finally 
prevailed,  aiid  she  maintained  all  her  rights.  Whatever 
there  was  of  infamy  in  this  affair,  rested  upon  Dudley, 
C.onibury,  and  their  associates.  The  affairs  of  the  colony 
continued  to  prosper,  notwithstanding  the  malice  of  her 
enemies  ;  and  although  she  often  was  called  upon  to  assist 
her  neiiilrbours,  in  New- York  and  Massachusetts,  in  this, 
as  well  as  all  other  wars,  with  both  men  and  money,  yet 
her  own  borders  were  preserved  from  the  ravages  of  the 
enemy,  and  her  sons  were  not  butchered  in  her  own  fields. 
Under  all  these  trials  and  expenses,  they  maintained  a 
steady  regard  for  that  religion  which  brought  them  out  in- 
to this  savage  wilderness,  preserved  it  in  their  hearts  and 
lives,  and  supported  its  institutions  liberally  with  their 
money. 

The  assembly  at  their  October  session,  1706,  exoner- 
ated the  estates  of  all  the  clergy,  lying  within  their  own 
towns,  from  all  taxes,  by  the  following  resolution. 

"  Be  it  enacted,  &lc.  That  all  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, that  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be  settled  in  this  col- 
ony, during  thejr  continuance  in  their  public  service  in  the 
go?pel  ministry,  shall  have  their  estates,  lying  in  the  same 
town  where  they  dwell,  and  all  the  Polls  belonging  to  their 
several  families,  exempted;  and  they  are  hereby  exempted, 
and  freed  from  being  entered  in  the  public  lists,  and  pay-, 
raent  of  rates."     [This  law  is  liow  in  force.] 

The  circulating  cash  of  Connecticut,  did  not  then  ex- 
ceed 2000/.  and  yet  she  had  paid  in  taxes,  in  three  years, 
more  than  two  shillings  on  the  pound,  upon  the  Polls  and 
rateable  estate  of  the  colony,  for  the  support  of  the  war. 
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and  her  just  rights,  against  the  machinations  of  her  ene- 
mies. Should  it  be  enquired  how  they  could  meet  this  ex- 
peace  ?  let  it  be  remembered,  that  they  were  the  pilgrims 
of  the  church,  and  that  for  the  cause  of  their  Divine  Mas- 
ter, they  had  entered  this  wilderness,  and  were  ready  to 
sacrifice,  cheerfully,  tnemselvcs,  and  all  that  they  posses- 
sed, for  the  good  of  his  cause.  This  pious  zeal  supported 
them  in  all  their  trials,  enabled  them  to  surmount  all  their 
troubles  and  difficulties,  and  finally  to  triumph  over  all  their 
enemies. 

In  the  year  1707,  the  colony  were  called,  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  to  lament  the  death  of  his  Excellency  Gov. 
Winthrop,  w^ho  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.*  His 
Honor  Lieut.  Gov.  Treat,  convened  a  special  assembly  in 
December,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  chair,  when  the  Rev. 
Gordon  Saltonstall  of  New-London,  was  chosen,  and  ac- 
cepted the  trust.  This  appointment  was  contrary  to  law, 
which  required  that  the  choice  should  be  confined  to 
magistrates,  or  assistants  in  nomination  ;  but  the  same  as- 
sembly repealed  this  law,  after  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  to  secure  his  acceptance.  The  people  ap- 
proved of  the  doings  of  this  assembly,  by  electing  his  ex- 
cellency the  May  following. 

At  this  time,  Simsbury,  Waterbury,  Woodbury,  and 
Danbury,  were  garrisoned  as  frontier  towns,  and  the  colo- 
ny was  in  a  general  state  of  alarm,  as  well  as  the  whole 
New-Englan#frontier.  The  French  and  Indian  war,  from 
Canada  and  Acadia,  raged  extensively.  These  ravages 
called  up  the  attention  of  the  crown,  to  the  protection  of 
the  colonies,  and  her  majesty  ordered  a  fleet  and  arma- 
ment onto  the  American  station,  for  the  reduction  of  Que- 
bec and  le  Acadia,  and   sent  to   the  colonies  to  furnish 

*  Governor  Winthrop's  character  a?  a  soldier,  and  a  statesman,  is 
above  all  comment  ;  hut  by  his  agency  in  England,  in  behalf  of  the  colony, 
lie  won  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
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troops,  and  supplies,  to  co-operate  by  land,  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Canada,  as  has  been  noticed  under  New-Hampshire. 
The  colonies,  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania,  met  the  requi- 
sition with  cheerfulness,  and  furnished  the  men,  &c. 

Connecticut  raised  her  quota  of  men  with  great  expe- 
dition, and  the  hearts  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  of  New- 
England  were  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  The  colonial 
troops  were  ready  in  May,  1709,  assembled  at  Albany,  and 
took  the  field,  under  the  command  of  General  Nicholson  ; 
but  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  so  great  a  deliverance  ; 
God  by  his  special  providence,  caDed  the  fleet  to  a  differ, 
ent  service  in  Europe,  and  the  enterprise  failed,  as  has 
been  noticed. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  was  oppressive  to  the 
colonies,  in  expense,  in  the  loss  of  men  by  sickness,  and  in 
the  boldness  the  enemy  assumed  in  their  ravages;  yet  all 
this  was  borne  with  firmness,  and  they  agreed  to  call  a 
convention  of  the  governors  of  the  several  colonies,  to 
meet  at  Rehoboth  in  Massachusetts,  to  settle  a  plan  for 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  reduction  of  Canada,  and 
to  petition  her  majesty  for  her  support,  with  a  fleet  and 
armament.  General  Nicholson,  with  several  of  his  princi- 
pal officers,  met  in  the  convention,  and  assisted  with  their 
advice.  The  council  resolved  that  a  petition  be  present- 
ed to  her  majesty,  expressing  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
colonies  had  engaged  in  the  expedition  the  last  year,  as 
well  as  their  disposition  to  engage  in  a  new  Expedition,  for 
the  same  purpose,  this  year;  and  praying  her  majesty  to 
furnish  a  fleet  and  armament  acordingly.  This  resolution 
met  the  approbation  of  the  general  assembly,  in  October ; 
they  also  united  in  a  petition  from  the  colony  of  Connect- 
icut, and  chose  Governor  Saltonstall  as  their  special  agent, 
to  present  it  to  her  majesty.*     The  first  bills  of  Connect- 

♦  Governor  Saltonstall  declined  the  agency,  and  the  petition  was  sen! 
forward  to  her  Majesty. 
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icut  were  emitted  at  this  time,  to  meet  the  exigencies  jf 
the  colony 

Under  all  this  pressure  of  the  war,  the  settlements  pro- 
gressed, and  the  towns  of  Hebron,  Killinglj,  and  Ridgefield, 
were  incorporated  in  1607,  8,  and  9. 

This  expediton  against  Canada,  began  to  lay  that  founda- 
tion of  union  in  .interest,  and  effort,  between  New-Eng- 
land, New- York,  and  the  colonies  to  the  south,  which  has 
^Town  up  with  their  settlements,  in  the  support  of  the 
common  cause.  These  ravages  of  the  enemy  were  a  sore 
calamity,  when  considered  in  themselves ;  but  when  con- 
sidered in  their  effects,  in  producing  that  union  of  interest, 
in  defence  and  support  of  the  common  cause  in  New-Eng- 
land, and  in  rendering  their  discordant  interests  si^bservient 
to  the  public  good,  this  curse  became  a  blessing,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  those  blessings  of  national  union, 
which  have  grown  out  of  it,  and  will  continue  to  grow  out 
of  it,  so  long  as  our  national  union  shall  be  preserved. 
The  ravao^es  of  the  common  enemy  upon  the  frontiers, 
tau"-ht  our  fathers  the  necessity  of  union;  may  their  de- 

^"'icendants,  to  the  latest  generation,  remember  the  blessings 
that  have  flowed  from  it,  as  well  as  the  curses  that  flowed 

^  from  an  enemy's  frontier,  and  frown  forever,  with  indigna- 
tion, upon  the  man  who  should  presume  to  favour  a  divis- 
ion of  this  union.  May  they  also  remember  that  such  a 
division,  wherever  it  might  fall,  vrould  open  an  enemy's 
frontier,  as  extensive,  as  lasting,  and  as  bloody,  as  the  con- 
flicting pas^6'ns  of  man  could  be  made  to  effect.     That  the 

.    scenes  of  Europe,  would  be  acted  over  again  in  America. 

•  'and  her  fields  would  be  drenched  in  blood. 

The  assembly  of  New- York  were  unanimous  in  an  ad- 
dress to  her  majesty,  upon  the  subject  of  a  new  armament 
from  England,  and  sent  the  illustrious  Colonel  Schuyler,  as 
their  agent,  to  present  it.  General  Nicholson  went  over 
to  England,  to  support  the  cause  of  thr>  rolonips.  and  an 
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armament  was  obtained  in  the  spring,  against  Port  Royal, 
as  has  been  noticed.  General  Nicholson  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  this  expedition  :  Connecticut  furnished 
her  quota  of  men,  transports  and  supplies,  and  the  expedi- 
tion was  crowned  with  success,  October  22d,  1710. 

Upon  the  reduction  of  Port  Royal,  its  name  was  changed 
to  AnnapoHs  Royal,  in  honor  of  her  majesty.  The  success 
of  this  expedition  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  joy  : 
and  their  joy  flowed  in  grateful  emotions  to  God  their  pro- 
tector and  deliverer  ;  and  to  the  queen  for  her  kind  and 
benevolent  care  of  her  colonies. 

Flushed  with  the  success  of  this  expedition.  General 
Nicholson  repaired  again  to  England,  to  solicit  her  majesty 
for  a  fleet  and  armament  against  Quebec  ;  and  in  June, 
1711,  he  returned  to  Boston,  with  tidings  that  a  fleet  and 
armament  would  shortly  follow  him.  Her  majesty  made 
an  immediate  requisition  of  men,  &c.  upon  the  colonies  of 
New-England,  New-York,  New-Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
to  support  an  expedition  against  Canada,  together  with  a 
supply  of  provisions  for  the  armament  from  England,  for 
ten  days.  A  congress  of  the  several  governors  of  these 
colonies  assembled  at  New-London,  agreeable  to  appoint- 
ment, and  the  general  courts  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut were  conven-d.  The  fleet  arrived — joy  beamed 
in  every  countenance  ;  the  assembly  voted  to  raise  three 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  as  the  quota  of  the  colony,  and 
transport  them  to  Albany,  with  military  supplies  for  the 
expedition  ;  together  with  an  address  of  gratitude  to  her 
majesty.  They  also  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
express  the  thanks  of  the  assembly  to  his  Excellency  Gene- 
ral Nicholson,  for  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  colonies,  ^nd 
to  congratulate  him  upon  his  late  success  against  Port  Roy- 
al, and  to  assure  him  of  their  cordial  support.  The  con- 
vention at  New-London,  entered  cordially  and  unanimous- 
ly into  the  requisitions  of  her  majesty,  and  all  was  joy, 
effort,  and  enterprise  throughout  the  colonies^'^  '"j'*^ 
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In  one  month  the  whole  expedition  was  ready.  The 
fleet  sailed  from  Boston  Jul)  30th,  with  the  armament 
from  England,  and  the  levies  from  the  eastern  colonies  ; 
and  in  five  days  after  this,  the  troops  of  Connecticut, 
New-York,  and  New-Jersey,  were  reviewed  by  General 
Nicholson  at  Albany.  Such  unity,  energy,  and  dispatch, 
had  never  been  witnessed  in  New  England.  To  exter- 
minate the  French  from  Canada,  was  to  extinguish  the 
torch  that  set  fire  to  their  dwellings,  and  bury  the 
hatchet,  and  the  scalping  knife,  that  butchered  their  he- 
roes, and  shed  the  blood  of  the  aged,  the  infant,  and  the 
mother;  and  convert  into  friends  the  merciless  savages, 
who  by  their  ravages  laid  waste  their  cornfields,  as  well  as 
their  dwellings,  and  dragged  their  families  into  captivity  ; 
but  God  had  not  yet  prepared  his  church  for  these  bless- 
ings; he  had  yet  many  favours  to  bestow  upon  them,  which 
were  destined  to  flow  through  their  sufferings.  Discord, 
and  division  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  their  religion, 
distracted  the  church  ;*  and  this  religious  discord,  would 
have  caused  their  political  discord,  if  they  had  been  dehv- 
ered  from  the  pressure  of  the  common  enemy. 

The  strength  of  the  expedition,  in  all  its  parts,  was  con- 
sidered adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and  eve- 
ry heart  flowed  with  anxious  confidence  in  its  success  ;  but 
a  cloud  soon  oversliadowed  the  brightest  prospects.  The 
fleet  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  the  14th  of  August;  on  the 
22d,  it  was  inveloped  in  a  thick  fog,  in  the  midst  of  a  gale, 
that  shattered  their  fleet,  dashed  their  transports  against 
the  rocks,  and  buried  a  great  part  of  the  armamentin  the  sea. 
The  admiral  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  set  s:ii  for 
England  ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  provincial  armament  re- 

♦See  Cotton  Mather's  Magnalia,  and  Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut, 
upon  the  New-England  Synod,  and  upon  the  Connecticut  Synod,  t  as- 
sembly  of  ministers.  These  religious  controversies  interested  the  pa^^sions 
and  feelings  of  the  churches,  as  well  as  the  people,  as  strongly  as  the  rav- 
ages of  the  enemy. 

VoT,.  ».  2fl 
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turned  to  their  homes.     Tlie  fleet  arrived  in  England  Oc 
tober  9th,  when  a  70  gun  ship  blew  up  with  the  loss  of  her 
crew,  and  their  numerous   friends,  who  were  on  board  to 
welcome  their  return. 

Such  a  succession  of  disasters  strongly  agitated  the  pub- 
lic mind,  both  in  England  and  America,  and  parties  accused 
each  other  with  violence  ;  but  the  church  saw  '^that  the 
lot  was  cast  into  the  lap,  and  the  whole  disposal  thereof 
was  of  the  Lord." 

The  enemy  took  courage  and  renewed  his  ravages,  and 
the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  alarm.  A  special  as- 
sembly was  convened  in  November,  to  unite  with  the 
other  colonies,  in  sending  out  their  pilots  to  England,  to 
explain  to  her  majesty  the  causes  of  the  late  disasters,  and 
to  petition  her  majesty  for  another  fleet  and  armament,  for 
the  same  purpose.  This  mission  passed  without  notice. 
At  the  same  time  Connecticut  ordered  the  Superior  Court, 
to  hold  circular  sessions  in  the  several  county  towns,  to  try 
the  causes  of  the  several  counties.  New-Town  and  Coven- 
try were  incorporated  this  year.  In  1712,  New  Milford  wag 
incorporated,  and  in  1713,  the  long  contested  boundary 
lines,  between  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode- 
Island,  were  amicably  settled,  by  commissioners,  from  each 
of  the  colonies.  This  year  the  peace  of  Utrecht  hushed 
the  storm  in  Europe,  and  gave  some  repose  to  the  colonic?. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONNECTICUT  CONTINUED. YALE  COLLEGE. 

The  storm  of  war  was  now  hushed  into  peace  in  Europe 
and  America  ;  the  contentions  of  the  church  in  New-England 
were  softened  down,  by  the  efforts  of  her  ministers  generally, 
and  their  attention  now  was  turned  to  the  support  of  the 
(ihurch,  hereafter,  upon  the  broad  basis  of  literature.  To  ef- 
fectthis,  a  number  of  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  at  their  pri- 
vate meetings,  contributed  a  (cw  books,  as  the  basis  of  a 
library  for  a  college,  atid  appointed  one  of  their  number 
as  librarian,  and  ten  of  their  number  as  trustees,  in  the 
years  1699  and  1700.  This  effort  met  the  public  mind, 
and  donations  to  the  college  increased,  both  in  books  and 
money.  A  petition  for  an  act  of  incorporation  was  pre- 
sented to  the  general  assembly,  in  October  1701,  signed  by 
the  first  characters  in  the  colony,  both  ministers  and  peo- 
ple, and  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  then  granted,  vest- 
ing the  trustees,  with  all  the  powers  assential  to  their  cor- 
porate capacity.  In  November  the  corporation  met. 
agreeable  to  charter,  and  appointed  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Pierson  of  Killingworth,  as  their  first  Rector,  and  furnish- 
ed him  with  a  system  of  religious,  and  literary  instructions, 
as  a  general  guide  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  They  also 
desired  the  Rector  to  remove  to  Saybrook,  as  the  most 
convenient  place  for  the  college,  whetiever  the  number  of 
students  shall  render  it  necessary.  This  recommendation 
was  not  complied  with,  and  the  college  remained  at  Kil- 
lingworth during  the  life  of  the  Rector.  In  1702,  was 
the  first  commencement  at  Saybrook. 

The  college  continued  to  progress  and  prosper,  and  in 
1703,  a  general  contribution  was  raised  throughout  the 
colony,  to  erect  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  college.  This 
vear  the  clergy  of  the  colony  met  in  a  general  Synod,  and 
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established  a  system  of  government,  and  a  confession  ot 
faith  for  the  college,  upon  the  Presbyterian  plan  ;  adopt- 
ed  the  W  cstminster  confession,  and  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  school  of  the  church.  This  year  also  wit- 
nessed the  origin  of  the  consociation  of  the  churches, 
which  became  the  basis  of  that  mutual  and  social  harmony 
in  sentiment  and  feeling,  which  has  proved  to  be  the  life 
and  peace  of  the  churches  to  this  day. 

Ill  1706,  Episcopacy  for  the  tirst  time,  appeared  in 
Connecticut,  and  an  Episcopal  clergyman  was  received 
and  heard  at  -ju,  tford,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  an 
Episcopal  Church  in  that  town. 

In  1708,  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  special  act,  author- 
ised the  convocation  of  a  special  Synod  of  the  colony,  to 
be  held  at  Saybrook,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  gen- 
eral system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  throughout  the 
churches.  Ti'is  Synod  assembled  agreeable  to  act  of  as- 
sembly, a!id  framed  and  established  the  famous  Saybrook 
Platform,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Westminster  and  Savoy 
Confessions  of  Fa'th.  This  Platform  was  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly,  at  their  October  session,  and  approved 
in  due  form,  with  a  salvo  for  the  liberty  of  conscience,  to 
honest  and  sober  dissenters.  Great  harmony  prevailed, 
both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  departments,  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  great  and  important  work.  The 
churches  generally  adopted  the  Platform,  and  formed 
themselves  into  general  associations  and  conscociations. 
in  1709  ;  and  the  goven'ment  of  the  college  went  into  full 
operation  at  the  same  time. 

In  1713,  the  library  of  the  college  had  increased,  by 
numerous  donations,  from  gentlemen  of  the  fust  charac- 
ter and  respectability,  both  in  England  and  America,  to  the 
number  of  about  900  volumes.  Forty-six  graduates  had 
received  the  honors  of  this  college,  since  the)  ear  1702;  34 
of  whom  became  miiiisters  of  the  gospel,  and  two  became 
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magistrates,  and  one  of  thenn,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickin- 
son hecame  President  of  Princeton  college,  New-Jf?rsey. 
Such  was  the  purity  of  the  zeal  of  our  pious  forefathers, 
that  a  minister  was  regularly  ordained  and  supported,  to 
every  400  persons,  throughout  the  colony,  and  there  was 
not  one  destitute  church. 

In  1704,  Rector  Pierson  died  March  5th,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  of  Milford,  and  the  senior 
class  was  removed  into  his  parish,  until  commencement, 
where  it  continued  until  the  year  1715;  and  the  other  clas- 
ses removed  to  Saybrook,  under  the  care  of  two  tutors. 

In  this  divided  state  of  the  college,  great  uneasiness 
arose,  which  occasioned  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  at  Say- 
brook  April  4,  1717,  with  a  view  to  fix  on  some  more  con- 
venient place  for  the  college,  and  collect  the  students  to- 
gether. The  attempt  failed,  the  trustees  were  divided  in 
sentiment,  and  the  college  was  broken  up  ;  the  majority 
went  to  Wethersfield,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rever- 
end Elisha  Williams;  some  remained  at  Saybrook,  and 
others  were  promiscuously  scattered.  Subscriptions  were 
opened  to  erect  a  permanent  building,  and  12  or  1500/. 
was  subscribed  ;  and  at  commencement  at  Saybrook,  the 
trustees  made  another  effort  to  fix  on  a  place  ;  biif  failed, 
and  adjourned  to  meet  at  New-Haven  in  October. 

They  met  according  to  adjournment,  and  by  the  advice 
of  the  governor,  with  many  of  the  council,  and  house  of 
assembly,  they  fixed  on  New-Haven  as  the  place  of  per- 
manence for  the  college.  The  place  being  fixed,  and  u 
grant  from  the  assembly  of  250/.  being  received,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  subscription  and  other  funds,  they  passed  a 
resolve  to  erect  a  college  for  the  students,  and  aliouse  for 
the  Rector,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  into  effect 
this  resolve. 

This  act  of  the  trustees  excited  ihe  public  interest;  the 
committee  proceeded  to  carry  the  resolve  of  the  trustees 
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into  effect ;  but  a  part  of  the  board  remonstrated  to  the 
assembly ;  this  remonstrance  was  heard"  and  decided  in 
favour  of  the  trustees,  1717.  This  year  the  commence- 
ment was  held  at  New-Haven,  in  Scptemper.  The  as- 
sembly at  their  October  session,  granted  100/.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  instructors,  and  300  voltnnes  more  were  sent 
over  by  Governor  Yale,  in  addition  to  the  40  before  re- 
ceived;  and  in  1718,  he  sent  over  an  additional  donation 
of  200/.  more,  with  other  valuables.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Dummer  sent  over  30/.  more  in  valuable  books;  and 
Governor  Saltonstall  and  others,  gave  50/. 

Thus  the  college  grew  and  flourished,  and  the  house 
was  finished  for  the  reception  of  the  students  at  the  com- 
mencement, September  1718.  The  name  of  Governor 
Yale  was  affixed  to  the  college,  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  his  liberal  donations. 

In  1710,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  chosen 
Rector  pro  tein,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Andrew.  In  1719, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Cutler  of  Stratford,  was  chosen  Rec- 
tor;  but  in  1722,  he  turned  Episcopalian,  was  removed 
from  his  office,  went  to  England,  was  doctorated,  and  re- 
turned in  Episcopal  orders,  and  settled  in  Boston. 

Upon  the  removal  of  Mr.  Cutler,  the  trustees  officiat- 
ed in  their  turns,  as  Rector,  about  four  years,  when  the  Rev. 
Elisha  Williams,  was  chosen  Rector,  and  regularly  installed, 
Sept.  26th,  1726.  Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  college  was  prosperous,  regular,  and  flourish- 
ing ;  with  the  prosperity  of  the  college,  learning  was  gen- 
erally encouraged  throughout  the  colony,  population  in- 
creased, towns  and  societies  multiplied,  and  the  colony 
flourished.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  prosperity,  the 
church  was  disturbed  by  daring  innovations  ;  Episcopalians 
began  to  increase,  sectaries  of  various  denominations  mul- 
tiplied, and  laymen  administered  the  sacrament.  The 
disorderly  and  immoral  conduct  of  the  sect  of  the  Ro- 
gerenes,  (a  sect  of  Quakers  who  followed  John  Rogers  of 
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New-London,  and  who  were  guilty  of  many  excesses  too 
gross  to  be  named,)  called  for  a  special  act  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  in  support  of  the  churches  ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ed even  to  this  day,  whether  legislative  interfereance  pro- 
duced any  good  effects.  In  the  midst  of  these  trials,  the 
colony  was  threatened  again  with  the  loss  of  their  char- 
ter. These  alarms  arose  out  of  such  measures  as  were 
pursuing  in  England,  by  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  the 
refractory  spirit  in  Massachusetts  towards  her  governors, 
as  well  as  the  intrigues  of  several  members  of  Connect- 
icut, who  were  unfriendly  to  the  government,  in  their  rep- 
resentations to  the  crown.  These  representations  to  the 
crown,  occasioned  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  the  colony, 
which  regarded  intestate  estates,  and  gave  such  general 
alarm,  that  special  instructions  were  sent  out  to  their 
agents  in  England  ;  and  through  their  instrumentality  the 
law  was  continued,  the  charter  preserved,  and  tranquillity 
restored,  1729. 
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CHAPTER  XXV.  - 

FOURTH   INDIAN   WAR. 

Although  the  grand  design  of  God  in  his  providence, 
in  planting  the  Colonies  of  New-England  in  the  wilds  of 
America,  was  to  plarit  that  pure  church,  which  should 
grow  up  and  become  the  instrument  of  filling  the  earth 
with  the  knowledge  and  glory  of  God ;  yet  to  effect  this 
glorious  object  it  became  necessary  for  the  great  head  of 
his  church,  to  chastise  her  avarice,  and  corruptions,  and  to 
increase  her  perfections  through  sufferings.  To  accom- 
plish this  his  great  purpose,  he  was  pleased  to  lay  upon  her 
those  chastisements,  which  we  have  witnessed,  with  many 
others  which  we  shall  be  called  to  witness.  Internal  dis- 
sentions  and  divisions,  formed  a  part  of  their  corrections  j 
but  famine,  pestilence,  and  war,  are  amongst  the  heaviest  of 
God's  judgments. 

We  have  already  witnessed  three  general  wars  with  the 
savages,  with  all  their  horrid  barbarities  and  distresses;  and 
we  are  now  called  to  enter  upon  the  fourth,  to  shew  that 
avarice  when  coupled  with  religion,  must  be  scourged. 
To  enlarge  the  borders  of  the  church  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  possess  the  lauds  of  the  Indians,  locate  towns, 
clear  up  the  forest,  and  plant  churches :  to  effect  all  this,  it 
became  necessary  to  purchase  the  Indian  claims,  or  pos- 
sess them  by  conquest  and  by  treaty  :  the  former  was 
generally  preferred  ;  but  in  many  of  these  purchases,  ava- 
rice had  her  influence  ;  advantage  was  often  taken  of 
savage  ignorance,  and  trifles  of  little  value,  were  often  ex- 
changed for  tracts  of,  land  highly  valuable  ;  ardent  spirits 
were  often  used  to  excess,  as  an  instrument  to  cheat  the  na- 
tives, and  conveyances  of  land  often  cove  red  tracts  of  land, 
vastly  more  extensive  than  the  Indians  contemplated,  and 
forts,  and  block-houses,  with  garrisons,  were  often  erected 
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»n  those  lands,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Indians  in  their 
usual  hunting,  all.  which  became  subjects  of  collision  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  were  rendered  the  causes  of  savage 
wars,  through  the  instigations  of  the  French  agents,  who 
dwelt  amongst  them.  The  war  on  which  we  are  about  to 
enter,  arose  from  a  combination  of  all  these  causes. 

The  settlements  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  were  more 
exposed  to  savage  depredations  than  any  other  part  of  New- 
England,  being  bounded  upon  the  French  settlements  of  Ca- 
nada and  Novascotia,  or  le  Acadia,  on  the  north  and  east,  and 
being  also  more  scattered  in  their  population.  That  spirit 
of  the  gospel  which  was  the  basis  of  the  settlement  of  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  was  little  known 
in  these  eastern  settlements,  and  nothing  short  of  the 
scourge  of  war  could  have  restrained  their  licentiousness, 
and  united  them  with  the  church  of  New-England:  this 
taught  them  their  state  of  dependence;  and  their  sufferings 
led  them  to  unite  with  the  people  of  God.  Avarice  was 
the  ruling  principle  amongst  this  people,  and  governed  all 
their  transactions  with  the  Indians,  and  furnished  continu- 
ally fresh  causes  for  war. 

The  intrigues  of  the  French  took  advantage  of  these 
corruptions,  and  when  they  furnished  the  Indians  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  other  utensils,  essential  to  the 
conveniences  of  their  mode  of  life,  they  left  their  lands 
free  ;  and  supported  this  v/eight  of  influence,  by  annual 
presents  from  the  king.  All  this  placed  the  savages  at  their 
disposal,  in  all  the  wars  between  England  and  France,  and 
secured  their  alliance  as  auxiliaries  in  the  war. 

During  the  last  peace,  Gov.  Shute  had  promised  to  erect 
trading  houses,  that  should  afford  the  Indians  regular  sup- 
plies, in  order  to  establish  a  trading  intercourse  of  mutual 
interest ;  but  this  had  been  neglected,  and  the  savages  felt 
and  resented  the  neglect,  by  commiting  depredations.. 
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The   French  strengtliened   their  influence  annongst  the 
savages,  by  their   nmsaionaries  fronn  the  CathoHc  Church, 
who  had  at  this  time  erected   two   churches,  or  places  of 
worship,  in  the  Province  of  Maine  ;  the  one  at  Penobscot, 
and  the  other  at  Norridgcwog,  where  a  stated  French  Mis- 
sionary resided,  by  the  name  of  Sebastian  Ralle.     This 
Jesuit  practised  all  the  arts  of  his  order,  upon  these  sav- 
ages of  the  forest.     He  taught  them  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion, through  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  led  them  to  believe  that  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus 
Christ,  was  a  French  woman  ;  that  he  was  murdered  by  the 
English,  and  that  it  was  lawful,  right,  and  best,  for  all  good 
christians  to  butcher  the  English.     To  enforce  this  doc- 
trine, he  erected  a  standard  at  the  door  of  his  church,  or- 
namented with  the  cross,  surrounded  by  bows  and  arrows, 
as   the  instruments  of  defence  and  protection  ;  whenever 
he  excited  the  Indians  to  war,  he  displayed  this  banner,  and 
gave  them  absolution.     This  priest  was  the  instrument  of 
the  Pope  and   tjie  king,  and  the  immediate  agent  of  the 
governor  of  Canada,  and  possessed  an  extensive  influence 
throughout  these  savage  tribes. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  these  intrigues,  these 
savages  were  excited  to  this  war,  when  France  and  England 
were  at  peace  in  Europe  ;  and  in  1717,  they  began  their 
depredations  by  destroying  the  cattle,  &c.  with  other  ex- 
cesses. This  led  the  English  to  strengthen  their  military 
posts,  and  scour  the  Indian  country  by  their  scouts,  and  at 
the  same  time  invite  them  to  peace,  which  they  appeared 
to  prefer  ;  but  Ralle  with  other  agents,  who  had  joined 
him  from  Canada,  and  Penobscot,  the  next  season,  fanned 
the  fire,  and  kindled  the  torch  of  war. 

Enraged  at  this  abuse,  it  was  proposed  to  send  the  sherifT 
of  York,  and  seize  Ralle  by  a  civil  process,  and  convey  him 
to  Boston  ;  but  this  was  judged  difficult,  and  a  military 
force  was  ordered  in  the  winter  of  1721,  to  seize  Ralle  at 
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Norridgewog,  and  bring  him  to  Boston.  The  detachment 
proceeded  to  Norridgewog,  and  surrouiided  the  house  of 
Raile  ;  but  he  had  fled  into  the  forest,  and  left  all  his  pa- 
pers and  effects  behind  him ;  these  were  seized  and 
brought  off  safe  ;  and  these  disclosed  a  correspondence 
with  the  governor  of  Canada,  which  unfolded  the  whole 
intrigue,  with  the  promise  of  aid  from  Canada  in  the  war. 

This  attack  opened'  the  war;  Raile  was  in  danger,  and 
the  Indians  were  in  arms.  In  the  summer  of  1722,  they 
made  a  descent  upon  the  settlement  at  Merrymeeting-Bay, 
and  took  nine  families  ;  but  dismissed  a  part,  and  sent  the 
rest  to  Canada.  After  committing  several  other  slight  de- 
predations, they  made  an  attack  upon  Brunswick,  and  burnt 
the  town  :  this  caused  the  government  to  publish  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  Lieutenant-Governor  Wentworth,  in  the 
absence  of  the  governor,  entered  with  spirit  into  the  war, 
and  the  general  court  supported  his  measures,  with  liberal 
supplies  of  money.  Troops  were  enlisted  for  two  years, 
to  prosecute  the  war,  and  liberal  pay  was  granted. 

In  1723,  the  Indians  surprised  the  town  of  Dover,  kil- 
led two  men  and  took  three  children  ;  soon  after,  they 
committed  their  ravages  upon  Lamprey  River,  killed  one 
man  and  his  child,  and  carried  off  his  wife,  and  three 
children.*  In  1724,  they  appeared  at  Oyster  River,  and 
killed  one  man  ;  soon  after  they  took  two  men  and  two 
children  at  Kingston,  one  of  whom  made  his  escape, 
and  returned  about  ten  months  afterwards.  This  year 
again,  they  appeared  at  Oyster  River,  killed  one  man, 
mortally  wounded  a  woman,  and  carried  off  two  men  into 
the  wilderness ;  who  made  their  escape,  and  returned  in 
three  days.  Soon  after  this,  another  attack  was  made 
upon    the  settlement   at    Oyster  River,  where   two   men 

*  One  oft'ne  sons  was  adopted  by  the  Indiaas  and  remained  ^vith  them  ; 
and  the  daugliter  married  a  Frenchman  in  Canada  ;  both  came  down  to 
visit  their  friends,  iu  after  days. 
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were  killed  ;  but  the  Indians  were  pursued,  their  chief 
was  killed,  who  from  the  delicacy  of  his  appearance,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  natural  sou  of  the  Jesuit  Ralle  ;  his 
sca'p  was  carried  to  Boston,  with  its  silken  hair,  and  ob~ 
taii.ed  a  premium.* 

The  nest  depredations  were  committed  upon  two  fam- 
ilies of  Quakers  at  Dover  ;  they  killed  two  male  children, 
and  took  one  man,  and  one  woman,  with  her  infant  14  days 
old,  two  daughters  and  a  son,  and  carried  them  into  cap- 
tivity. These  depredations  roused  up  the  spirit  and  in- 
digiiation  of  the  government;  they  sent  another  detach- 
ment to  Norridgewos,  killed  Ralle  the  Jesuit,  with  about 
80  Indians,  destroyed  his  church,  and  brought  off  his 
plate,  fur.iiture,  and  devoti  >nal  flag,  as  trophies  of  their 
victory. 

Thus  fell  Ralle,  the  apostle  of  superstition,  intrigue,  and 
war  amongst  the  Indians,  in  the  CGth  year  of  his  age,  and 
26th  of  his  mission.  "He  thit  killeth  with  the  sword,  shall 
be  killed  with  the  sword." 

This  Wow  gave  a  general  alarm  to  the  Indians  ;  but  it 
increased  their  ferocity  ;  they  soon  after  fell  in  with,  and 
fired  upon  a  party  of  English,  consisting  of  eleven,  killed 
nine  woundei  o  le,  a-id  the  other  made  his  escape  ; 
soon  after  they  ambushed  another  company  ;  killed  one, 
wounded  four,  assd  the  rest  made  their  escape  ;  and  soon 
after  they  killed  two  men  at  work  in  the  field. 

The  success  of  the  expedition  against  Norridgewog,  join- 
ed to  the  premium  of  100/.  on  scalps,  called  up  several 
volunteer  companies,  to  scour  the  wilderness  in  search  of 
the  eisemy,  and  thus  protect  the  settlements.  These  com- 
panies were  often  successful,  aud  sometimes  destroyed 
whole  parties  of  marauders,  and  brought  in  their  scalps  ; 
amongst  these  companies,  that  of  a  Captain  Lovewell,  was 

*  The  n-nvprnnipnt  hatl  offered  a  premium  of  100/.  for  every  scalp  of 
the  enemy  which  should  be  brought  in. 
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distinguished  for  their  success,  F'lushed  with  their  suc- 
cesses, the  company  penetrated  far  into  the  wiUler.'iess, 
wlicre  they  were  ambushed  by  a  superior  party  of  l.idiaus, 
and  after  sustaining  a  desperate,  and  bloody  conthct,  made 
good  their  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  their  captain,  and  eight 
men  killed,  eleven  wounded;  two  mortally,  and  two  others 
perished  in  the  v.ildcrness  on  their  return.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  memorable  conflicts  in  this  war,  and  greatly 
interested  the  public  feeling.  A  party  was  ordered  out 
from  the  frontier,  to  bury  the  dead,  who  reached  the  field 
of  action,  oerformedthe  solemn  rite  of  sepulture  for  these 
heroes,  and  engraved  their  names  upon  the  surrounding 
trees,  where  they  were  visible  in  the  year  1784. 

This  memorabse  battle  cleared  the  frontier  on  this  quar- 
ter. And  at  the  same  time  it  roused  up  the  colonics,  to 
se  id  a  commission  to  Monsieur  Vaudreuil.  governor  of 
Canada,  to  remonstrate  against  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  war,  and  to  demand  his  influence  to  settle  a  peace  with 
the  Indians.  The  commissioners  found  the  governor  at 
Montreal,  where  they  were  politely  received  ;  but  the 
governor  denied  the  charge  of  his  being  accessary  to  the 
war.  The  commissioners,  amongst  other  direct  testimo- 
ny to  the  fact,  produced  his  own  letters  that  wore  found 
upon  the  Jesuit  Ralle,  at  Norridgcwog,  which  were  deci- 
sive ;  and  the  governor  promised  to  use  his  influe^ice  to 
recover  the  captives,  and  induce  the  Indians  to  come  for- 
ward with  proposals  of  peace. 

The  influence  of  the  governor  recovered  sixteen  cap- 
tives, and  obtained  assurances  for  tea  others  ;  but  the  Je- 
suit Chase,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  obstructed  the  pro- 
posals for  a  peace.  This  man  appeared  to  possess  greater 
influence  over  the  Indians  than  the  governor,  and  controul- 
ed  the  negociation.  The  commission  thus  being  closed, 
they  returned  under  a  military  escort  from  Governor  Vay. 
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dreuil,  as  far  as  Crown  Point,  and  from  thence  to  Albany, 
where  they  arrived  safe  in  seven  days  ;  May  1725. 

,  When  the  report  of  the  commissioners  was  laid  before 
the  assemblies  of  Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire,  they 
first  determined,  vigourousiy  to  prosecute  the  war;  next 
to  send  out  a  complaint,  by  way  of  petition  to  his  majesty, 
complaisiiiig  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  governor,  and 
praying  that  the  other  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New- 
York,  might  be  ordered  to  furnish  men  and  supplies  for  the 
war.  Letters  at  the  same  time  were  sent  to  the  governor 
of  New-York,  requesting  him  to  seize  such  hostile  Indians 
as  came^own  to  Albany  to  trade. 

The  hostages  which  had  been  detained  at  Boston,  were 
sent  home  on  parole,  and  soon  returned  with  proposals  for 
peace,  and  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon,  to  be  held  at  Boston. 
Pending  these  conferences,  a  small  party  from  Canada 
surprised  Dover,  killed  two  men,  and  wounded  the  third 
in  the  following  manner — the  shot  entered  his  breast,  and 
-the  flow  of  blood  from  the  wound  led  the  Indians  to  sup- 
pose him  to  be  dead  ;  they  stripped  and  scalped  him,  then 
turned  him  over,  and  gave  him  several  strokes  with  their 

■  2uns,  and  left  him  for  dead  ;  as  soon  as  they  were  gone  he 
rose  up,  and  made  for  the  garrison,  naked,  and  besmeared 
with  blood  ;  but  meeting  his  friends  on  the  way,  he  was 

"^  overcome,  fainted,  and  fell  down  ;  they  ran  to  him,  wrap- 
ped him  in  a  blanket,  and  bore  him  to  the  garrison,  where 
he  recovered,  and  lived  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  ene- 
my fled  and  escaped,  and  carried  off  one  captive. 

The  treaty  was  held  at  Boston,  agreeable  to  appoint- 
ment, and  the  conditions  were  ratified  at  Falmouth,  in  the 
sprinw  of  1726.  Ttds  treaty  was  carried  into  etFect,  a  ;d 
trading  houses  were  established,  in  such  parts  of  the  Indian 
country,  as  were  best  calculated  to  promote  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse, and  thus  preserve  the  peace. 
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These  repeated  Indian  wars,  were  severe  scourges  to 
the  colonies,  and  filled  the  country  with  alarm  and  dis- 
tress ;  but  they  were  productive  of  the  following  good  : — 
1.  They  promoted  union  in  the  colonies  ; — 2.  They  taught 
them  their  dependence  upon  God  their  deliverer,  and  kept 
them  near  the  throne  of  grace  :  they  also  trained  the 
country  to  arms,  and  taught  them  how  to  defend  them- 
selves against  a  more  formidable  enemy  hereafter,  who 
was  ready  to  swallow  them  up,  and  sacrifice  the  church  in 
the  wilderness,  to  the  same  monster  from  which  the  pil- 
grims had  fled,  when  they  left  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

The  lieutenant-governor  had  conducted  this  war  in  the 
absence  of  the  governor,  to  high  acceptance,  and  satisfac- 
tion ;  the  people  rewarded  him  with  their  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments, and  the  general  court  with  liberal  grants 
of  money  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  issued  an  emission  of 
^000/.  in  bills  of  credit,  to  relieve  the  people  from  the 
burthens  of  the  war;  a  general  excise  was  also  laid  for  three 
years,  to  support  the  public  credit.  The  hatchet  was  bu- 
ried, the  storna  was  hushed,  and  the  people  returned  to 
their  several  pusuits,  in  peace  and  trauquiUity,  172G. 


'*^. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AND  NEW-HAMPSHIRE  UNDER  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  GOVERNORS  DUMMER  A.\D  WENTWORTH,  ANB 
GOVERNORS   BURNET   AND   BELCHER. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  Governor  Shute  retired  from 
his  office  in  disgust,  and  went  home  to  England,  and  that 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire 
devolved  upon  Lieut.  Governor  Dummer  and  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor Wentvvorth,  through  the  late  war,  and  that  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  closed,  the  old  leaven  of  discord 
began  to  prevail ;  Governor  Shute  received  a  pension  of 
400/.  per  annum  in  England,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  ad- 
ministration by  Governor  Burnet,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Bishop  Burnet,  upon  the  accession  of  George  II.  1727. 
Mr.  Burnet  had  been  governor  of  New- York  and  New- 
Jersey,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  honor.  Previous 
to  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Burnet,  was  felt  the  shock  of  the  great 
earthquake,  which  was  preceded  by  a  loud  roaring  like 
heavy  distant  thunder,  followed  suddenly  by  the  earthquake, 
which  continued  about  two  minutes,  and  gave  universal 
alarm  ;  no  buildings  were  thrown  down  ;  but  many  tops  of 
chimneys  were  shaken  off,  arwi  many  cellar  walls  fell  in, 
and  many  hearts  fainted,  for  fear  of  the  destruction  which 
awaited  them.  We  shall  notice  this  earthquake  further,  in 
our  remarks  upon  Moodus,  or  East-Haddam  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

At  this  time  the  trade  of  New-England  was  depress- 
ed with  the  late  war,  and  it  became  necessary  that  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts,  should  reheve  the  bur- 
thens of  the  people,  by  a  new  emission  of  bills  of  credit ;  this 
was  effected,  and  a  bill  passed  by  the  general  court, to  issue 
bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  30,000/.  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  fortifying  their  seaports,  was  sent  up  to  the  lieuten- 
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ant-governor  for  his  concurrence  ;  who  received  the  bili, 
and  then  laidhis  majesty's  instructions  before  the  council,  for 
advice,  whetherhe  could  in  honor  approve  the  hill;  the  coun- 
cil decided  that  he  could  not,  and  the  lieutenant-govern- 
or returned  the  bill  with  his  negative  ;  together  with  his 
reasons.  The  house  refused  to  vote  his  salary,  and  re-  • 
quested  leave  to  rise  ;  this  opened  a  field  of  altercation, 
and  a  recess  for  a  fortnight  v/as  granted.  When  the  gen- 
eral court  were  again  convened,  they  gave  a  new  face  to 
the  bill,  and  sent  it  up  for  concurrence  ;  the  lieutenant- 
governor  again  sought  advice  from  the  council,  but  thev 
had  approved  the  bill,  and  declined  giving  advice  :  the 
lieutenant-governor  signed  the  bill,  returned  it  to  the  house, 
and  then  they  voted  his  salary.* 

The  general  court  next  proceeded  to  order  three  ranges 
of  townships  to  be  laid  off  upon  the  frontier,  adjoining 
New-Hampshire  ;  extending  from  Connecticut  River  to 
the  sea.  This  opened  a  controversy  with  New-Hamp- 
shire ;  revived  the  old  claims  of  Mason,  and  began  a  land- 
jobbing  speculation,  that  greatly  retarded  the  settlement 
of  the  lands  in*controversy. 

In  this  state  of  public  agitation.  Governor  Burnet  arrived 
at  Boston,  July  1728,  was  received  with  great  parade,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  administration.  In  his  first 
speech  to  the  general  court,  the  same  month,  he  disclosed  ''*^^' 
the  king's  instructions  for  a  permanent  salary,  andfiirged 
the  demand  ;  the  house  met  the  demand  with  their  usual 
firmness,  and  voted  1700/.  for  ihc  currciit  year  ;  the  gov- 
ernor urged  his  instructions,  and  declined  his  acceptance  ; 
this  opened  the  old  field  of  "controversy,  with  the  usual 
warmth,  and  the  court  sent  a  message  to  his  excellency, 
requesting  permission  to  rise  ;  this  was  refused  ;  again  urg- 
ed, and  again  refused.  This  opened  a  long  field  of  con- 
troversy which  was  carried  on  by  way  of  messages,   and 

*  This  was  only  250/.  sterling. 

Vol.  K  31 
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the  claims,  and  rights  of  the  parties  were  I'ully  discussed ; 
but  all  to  no  effect,  both  parties  were  firm.  On  the  4th  of 
September  the  house  again  requested  leave  to  rise  ;  which 
was  peremptorily  refused.  The  council  interfered,  and 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  fixed  salary,  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  sent  it  to  the  house  ;  this  was  rejected,  and  if 
it  had  passed,  would  not  have  been  accepted  by  the  gov- 
ernor. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  the  house  made  a  grant  3000/. 
(currency)  equal  to  1000/.  sterling,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  governor  ;  again  in  October,  the  house  by  message, 
pressed  the  governor  to  accept  the  grant,  with  encourage- 
ment that  subsequent  assemblies  would  probably  enlarge 
the  grant ;  but  all  to  no  effect,  the  governor  was  fixed. 
The  town  of  Boston  entered  warmly  into  this  question, 
and  by  a  special  resolve  in  a  special  town  meeting,  approv- 
ed the  doings  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  gov- 
ernor resented  this  act,  and  adjourned  the  court  to  the  31st 
of  October,  then  to  meet  at  Salem.  This  widened  the 
breach,  and  the  court  began  to  lament  that  they  had  quar- 
relled away  Governor  Shute,  who  had  been,  and  would 
have  continued  to  be,  content  with  an  annual  sum  of  hah 
the  amount  voted  to  Governor  Burnet. 

The  house  appealed  to  the  crown  through  their  special 
agent  in  London  ;  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Belcher,  sent 
out  specially  for  the  purpose,  and  money  was  raised  by 
subscription,  by  the  Boston  merchants,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense. This  agency  failed,  and  the  liberties  of  the  colony 
became  endangered.  The  general  court  applied  to  the 
governor,  to  sign  a  warrant  upon  the  treasuary  for  their 
pay  ;  this  he  refused,  alledging  that  one  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment might  as  v/eli  go  unpaid  as  the  other,  and  the 
breach  still  widened.  The  governor,  pressed  for  a  sup- 
port, had  recourse  to  a  new  expedient :  he  levied  a  tax  or 
contribution,  upon  all  vessels  that  cleared  out  of  the  porta 
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of 'the  colony,  cither  upon  a  foreign,  or  coasting  voyage 
which  put  him  into  the  power  of  his  enemies  ;  they  appeal- 
ed to  the  crown  through  their  agents,  and  the  measure  of 
the  governor  was  disapproved. 

Pending  this  controversy,  a  new  scene  opened  in  the 
appointment  of  an  attorney-genera!  ;  the  governor  claimed 
the  right  of  nomination,  and  the  house  refused  the  claim. 
The  house  passed  a  resolution  to  supply  the  treasury  with 
20,000/. ;  hut  tiie  governor  assured  tliem  that  he  would  con- 
sent to  no  supply,  but  such  as  had  been  in  practice  before 
the  year  1721. 

The  legislature  of  New-Hampshire,  made  a  grant  to  the 
governor  for  three  years,  or  during  his  administration, 
which  was  accepted  ;  but  he  lived  to  pay  them  only  one 
visit.  The  general  court  adjourned  from  the  20th  of  De- 
cember to  the  2d  of  April  foliowing.  They  met  agreeable 
to  adjournment,  and  continued  their  sittings  until  the  18th  ; 
at  the  same  time  a  new  assembly  for  the  election  of  coun- 
sellors, was  held  at  Salem,  and  four  new  counsellors  were 
chosen  ;  two  of  whom  were  negatived  by  the  governor,  and 
then  he  prorogued  the  assembly  until  the  25th  of  June. 
The  assembly  met  again  on  the  2jth  of  June,  and  continued 
their  sittings  until  the  10th  of  July  ;  the  governor  then  pro- 
rogued them  until  the  20th  of  August,  to  meet  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  appeals  of  the  parties  to  the 
crown,  through  their  agents,  had  been  heard,  and  determin- 
ed in  due  form,  and  the  conduct  of  the  governor  fully  ap- 
proved, and  that  of  the  house  highly  condemned.  His  ma- 
jesty had  also  signified  his  wish,  that  the  controversy 
should  be  laid  before  the  Parliament.  In  the  midst  of  this 
controversy,  the  governor  fell  sick,  and  died,  September 
7th,  1729. 

The  administration  again  devolved  upon  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor Dummer,  whose  conciliatory  disposition,  gave  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  public  feeling. 
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In  order  that  the  true  characters  of  the  parties,  as  well 
as  the  true  spirit  of  this  interesting  controversy  may  be 
fully  ascertained,  I  shall  give  the  proceedings  of  the  agents 
of  the  parties  in  England,  by  the  way  of  appendix.  [See 
.appendix  A.] 

Mr.  Belcher  was  at  this  time  in  England,  acting  witli 
Mr.  Wilks,  as  agent  for  the  assembly,  in  their  defence 
against  Governor  Burnet,  and  being  a  native  of  the  colony, 
and  a  popular  man,  the  king  was  pleased  to  appoint  him 
to  the  government,  as  successor  to  Governor  Burnet  ;  and 
a  Col.  Tailor  was  appointed  Lieut.  Governor,  in  place  of 
Mr.  Dumn.er.  Col.  Tailor  being  in  the  proviiicc,  riitercd 
immediately  upon  the  duties  of  his  oiike.  One  of  his  tirst 
acts,  was  to  secure  a  grant  of  900/.  to  Mr.  Dumn.er,  by 
.signing  the  act,  aulhorising  the  grant,  although  it  was  pas- 
sed before  he  came  into  ofiice,  and  actually  embraced  the 
future,  as  well  as  the  past  services  of  Lieut  Governor 
Dummer,  as  a  part  of  its  consideration. 

In  August  1730,  Governor  Belcher  arrived  at  Boston, 
in  the  Blanford  man  of  v«^ar,  and  was  received  witli  great 
parade  and  applause  ;  by  both  parties;  disclost  d  his  instruc- 
tions, and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Mr.  Belch- 
er was  both  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  ;  and  although  he  was 
an  American  by  birth,  yet  he  had  been  much  abroad,  and  vis- 
ited the  courts  of  Europe,  as  a  private  gentleman,  as  well 
as  a  public  agent ;  and  his  affiuent  fortune  had  given  him 
hich  advantages,  both  as  a  traveller  and  a  merchant  :  ad- 
ded to  all  this,  both  parties  in  the  government,  claimed 
him  as  their  friend. 

Under  these  favourable  advantages,  Governor  Belcher 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office ;  but  the  same  em- 
barrassments lay  before  him,  that  had  awaited  his  predeces- 
sors •,  a  permanent  salary  composed  one  of  the  permanent 
articles  of  his  instructions,  which  on  his  part,  could  not 
be  dispensed  with,  and  on  the  part  of  the  house,  could 
not  be   granted,  consistent  with  their  former  resolutions  ". 
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here  the  parties  were  at  issue  as  before.  The  council 
went  all  lengths  to  favour  the  governor  ;  but  the  house 
were  fixed.  A  conference  between  the  two  houses,  was 
agreed  to  upon  the  subject,  in  the  presence  of  the  gov- 
ernor ;  but  to  no  effect,  the  house  was  fixed.  The  gov- 
ernor closed  the  conference  with  an  address,  in  vvhicii  he 
applauded  the  council  for  their  conciliatory  disposition. 
and  reminded  the  house,  that  he  was  not  only  instructed 
by  his  majesty  to  insist  on  a  peraianent  salary,  hut  that  he 
was  also  instructed,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  to  repair  to 
Eiigland,  and  lay  the  whole  facts  before  his  majesty,  and 
warned  them  of  the  danger  the  charter  would  be  in,  if  his 
complaint  should  be  laid  before  parliament.  The  govern- 
or was  populai' ;  but  his  speech  had  no  ctFect,  and  the 
house  continued  inflexible. 

In  this  state  of  the  parties,  the  governor  advised  the 
house  to  petition  his  majesty,  that  he  miglit  have  leave  to 
accept  of  temporary  grants,  b}'  the  way  of  salary,  which 
was  finally  obtained,  and  thus  the  controversy  ended, 
1731. 

The  next  act  of  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  house,  was 
a  check  upon  the  treasury,  by  a  special  act.  The  char- 
ter provides  that  all  monies  shall  come  into  the  treasury, 
by  acts  originating  in  the  house,  for  specific  purposes  ;  and 
shall  be  drawn  out  for  those  purposes,  by  warrant  from 
the  governor,  with  a<lvicc  of  the  council.  The  house  infring- 
ed this  article  ofthe  charter,  by  a"special  act,  which  barred 
the  governor  from  the  exercise  of  this  power,  except  some 
trifling  sums  for  expresses,  &c.  and  held  the  controul  of 
the  treasury  in  their  own  hands.  This  act  emharrassed  the 
disbursements  from  the  treasury,  and  the  servants  of  the 
government  suftercd  ;  and  again  the  house  exercised  their 
soverignty,  and  supplied  the  treasury  by  their  special 
act. 

In   1732,  a  sharp    controversy  sprang  up  between  the 

governor,  and  a  Col.  Dunbar,  (an  officer  ofthe  crown,)  about 

\ 
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the   government  of  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  and  the  eastern 
province  ;  but  it  was  amicably  adjusted. 

hi  1733,  a  general  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  money 
extended  throughout  New-England.  This  was  an  artifi- 
cial scarcity,  arising  from  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency,  and  from  its  being  too  much,  became  too  little. 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode-Island,  issued  new  emissions  of 
about  100,000/.  each,  which  by  its  depreciation,  increased 
the  evils;  embarrassed  trade,  and  did  great  injustice  to 
honest,  and  indrustrious  creditors.  At  this  time  efforts 
were  made  to  settle  the  contested  line  between  Massachu- 
setts and  New-Hampshire,  and  in  1737,  the  parties  obtain- 
ed a  commission  from  the  crown,  for  the  special  purpose  ; 
but  the  report  of  the  commissioners  not  being  satisfac- 
tory, the  question  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
crov/n.  This  decision  fixed  the  boundary,  as  it  now 
stands,  by  a  special  committee  of  the  council,  and  the 
line  was  established.  At  the  same  time  and  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  line  was  settled  between  New-Hamp- 
shire and  the  Province  of  Maine,  as  it  now  stands. 

Pending  this  controversy  of  claims  and  boundaries,  the 
assembly  of  Massachusetts  made  a  grant  of  800/.  currency, 
to  Governor  Belcher,  for  divers  good  considerations  there- 
in named,  particularly  as  an  addition  to  his  salary.  This 
act  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  was  viewed  with  a 
jealous  eye  by  New-Hampshire,  and  ascribed  to  motives  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  to  influence  the  interest  of  Govern- 
or Belcher  in  their  favour,  upon  the  dispute  in  question. 

As  soon  as  the  controversy  of  claims  and  boundaries  was 
settled,  the  accumulated  weight  of  taxes,  and  of  paper 
money,  with  its  depreciation,  began  to  claim  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts.  One  party 
advised,  (and  laid  their  scheme  before  the  general  court,) 
to  borrow  specie  in  England,  payable  at  different  future  in- 
stalments, and  redeem  all  their  paper  currency,  and  thtff 
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provide  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes  in  a  permanent  medi- 
um. Another  party  advised  to  a  land  bank,  (so  called,) 
to  be  issued  in  bills  of  credit  on  loan,  upon  mortgage, 
«r  with  good  endorsers,  for  small  sums  only — 3  per  cent 
interest,  and  5  per  cent  principal  to  be  discounted  upon 
the  loan,  or  the  amount  thereof  then  to  be  paid  in  the  pro- 
duce, or  manufactures  of  the  province  ;  and  thus  a  medi- 
um was  to  be  provided  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  The 
plan  of  the  bank  was  carried  in  the  house,  against  the  good 
sense  of  the  province  generally,  and  this  opened  a  new  held 
ofstrife  and  confusion.  Governor  Belcher  opposed  the  land 
bank,  yet  both  parties  claimed  him  as  their  friend,  and  both 
parties  openly  accused  him  by  their  agents  in  England, 
uijtil  by  false  and  scandalous  insinuations  and  charges,  they 
caused  hirn  to  be  condemned  unheard,  and  removed  from 
office  ;  and  Mr.  Shirley,  (another  native  of  Massachusetts,) 
to  be  appointed  in  his  stead.  Soon  after  this  change  was 
made,  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Shirley,  the  charges 
against  Gov.  Belcher  were  clearly  proved  to  be  false,  and 
his  character  stood  fair ;  but  his  integrity  appeared  too 
late,  and  Mr.  Shirley  succeeded  to  the  government,  1740. 

When  Governor  Shirley  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  the  general  court  met  him  with  a  grant  of  lOOOL 
sterling  per  annum,  which  was  accepted.  The  old  con- 
troversy about  salary  was  healed  at  once  ;  but  the  amount 
of  taxes,  of  paper  depreciated  currency,  and  the  land 
bank,  lay  before  him,  as  insurmountable  difficulties.  A 
new  expedient  was  soon  got  up,  to  obviate  all  the  former 
evils  ;  which  was,  to  issue  a  new  emission  of  paper  money, 
predicated  upon  specie,  at  6s.  Bd.  per  ounce  of  silver,  or 
an  equivalent  thereof  in  gold,  reserving  to  the  eldest  coun- 
sellor, in  each  county,  the  power  of  regulating  the  annu- 
al depreciation  of  the  currency,  upon  all  contracts. 

This  new  expedient  did  not  heal  the  wounds  ;  the  new 
snoney  depreciated,  equallv  with  the  old.    and  the  banl; 
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paper;  and  all  was  confusion.  Parliannent  had  disapprov- 
ed the  land  bank,  and  ordered  the  stock-holders  to  be  ac- 
countable for  their  bills  to  their  full  non^inal  amount,  and  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  bank,  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble. A  special  bill  passed  the  general  court,  to  carry  this 
act  of  Parliament  into  equitable  elfect,  which  was  signed  bj 
the  governor  ;  and  thus  this  evil  was  cured. 

The  Spanish  war  of  1740,  gave  some  diversion  to  the 
public  mind,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  general  de- 
fence and  protection  of  the  province,  which  served  to  unite 
all  parties  in  the  common  cause,  and  thus  render  private 
interest  subservient  to  the  public  good.  This  Spanish  war 
not  only  produced  this  good  effect,  but  it  prepared  the  co- 
lony to  meet  the  approaching  French  war,  which  com- 
menced in  1744. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  spirit  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  her  controversies  with  her  crown  governors, 
in  their  effects  and  consequences,  hereafter.  We  shall  also 
defer  the  events  and  operations  of  the  Spanish  war,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  approaching  French  war,  until  we 
have  brought  forward  the  history  of  Connecticut  and  New- 
Hampshire,  to  the  commencement  of  the  war.  We  shall 
then  have  occasion  to  notice  how  God,  in  his  providence, 
adapts  all  his  means  to  their  special  ends,  and  how  he 
renders  lesser  evils  subservient  to  the  general  good. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

HISTORY    OF  THE    PILGRIMS    CONTINUED. CONNECTICUT. 

In  pursuing  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  I  noticed  the 
great  earthquake  of  New-England,  in  1727,^ and  promised 
to  illustrate  the  event  more  fully  in  tb.e  subsequent  history 
of  Connecticut  :  accordingly  I  have  extracted  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hosnier  of  Moodus,  or  East- 
Haddam,  (the  land  of  noises)  to  Mr.  Prince  of  Boston, 
bearing  date  August  13th,  1729. 

"  As  to  the  earthquakes,  I  have  something  considerable, 
and  awful  to  tell  you.  Earth  juakes  have  been  here,  (and 
no  where  but  in  this  precinct,  as  can  be  discerned  ;  that  is 
they  seem  to  have  their  centre,  rise,  and  origin  amongst 
us,)  as  has  been  observed  for  more  than  thirty  years.  I 
have  been  informed,  that  in  this  place,  before  the  English 
settlements,  there  were  great  numbers  of  Indian  inhabi- 
tants, and  that  it  was  a  place  of  very  extraordinary  Indian 
pawaws  ;  or  in  short,  that  it  was  a  place  where  the  Indians 
drove  a  great  trade  at  worshipping  the  devil.  Also  1  was 
informed,  that  many  years  past,  an  old  Indian  was  asked  the 
question,  what  was  the  reason  of  the  noises  in  this  place  ?  to 
which  he  replied,  that  Indian's  God  was  very  angry,  be- 
eause  Englishmen's  God  was  come  here. 

Now  whether  there  be  any  thing  diabolical  in  these  things, 
I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  God  Almighty  is  to  be 
-seen,  and  trembled  at,  in  what  has  been  often  heard  amongst 
us.  Whether  there  be  fire,  or  air  distressed  in  the  subter- 
raneous caverns  of  the  earth,  cannot  be  known,  for  there 
is  no  eruption,  no  explosion  perceptible  ;  but  by  sounds 
and  terrors,  which  are  sometimes  very  fearful,  and  dreads 
M.  I  have  myself  heard  eight  or  ten  sounds  successively, 
imitating  smqiU  atms,  in  the  space  of  five  minutes.  I  have, 
I  suppose,  heard  several  hundreds  of  them  within  twenty 
Vor..  J.  ■^^ 
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years ;  some  more,  some  less  terrible.  Sometimes  we 
have  heard  them  every  day,  and  great  numbers  of  them  in 
the  space  of  a  year.  Often  times  I  have  observed  them 
to  be  coming  down  from  the  north,  imitating  slow  thunder, 
tmtil  the  sound  came  near,  or  right  under  us,  and  then  there 
seemed  to  be  a  brcakitig,  like  the  noise  of  a  cannon  shot, 
or  severe  thunder,  which  shakes  the  houses  and  all  that  is 
in  them.  They  have  in  a  nmnner  ceased  since  the  great 
earthquake.  As  I  remember,  there  have  been  but  two 
heard  since  that  time,  and  those  but  moderate.'' 

Another  writer  of  the  same  place,  pursues  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Hosmer,  and  adds,  "  that  in  May  1791,  a  great  earth- 
quake was  felt,  as  far  as  Boston,  which  was  so  severe  at 
Moodus,  as  to  untop  many  chimnies,  &c.  and  fill  the  place 
with  consternation  and  alarm.  Many  stones  of  several 
tons  weight  were  removed  out  of  their  places,  and  openings 
and  fissures  made  in  vast  rocks,  &;c." 

When  Governor  Andross  was  about  to  enter  upon  his 
government,  in  Connecticut,  a  general  alarm  prevailed  iu 
the  colony,  that  he  might  seize  on  all  the  unlocated  lands, 
^ither  for  his  own  benefit,  or  the  benefit  of  the  crown  ;  and 
in  order  to  prevent  this,  the  general  assembly  made  a  grant 
to  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  Windsor,  of  all  the  lands  ly- 
ing north  of  Woodbury,  and  west  of  Farmington  and  Sims- 
bury,  extending  north  to  Massachusetts  line,  and  west  to 
Housatonic  River,  with  a  special  reference  to  their  safe 
keeping  until  better  times.  This  conveyance  bears  date 
January  26th,  1686.  Under  this  grant  the  towns  of  Hart- 
ford and  Windsor  proceeded  to  settle  the  town  of  Litchfield, 
and  locate,  and  sell  the  lands ;  but  the  governor  and  com- 
pany claimed  the  lands,  and  forbade  their  proceeding  ;  the 
settlers  set  this  claim  at  defiance,  and  proceeded  to  sell. 
The  governor  ordered  them  to  be  arrested,  and  brought 
before  the  Superior  Court,  and  some  of  them  were  impris- 
oned in  Hartford.     The  towns  of  Hartford  and  Windsor, 
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made  a  common  cause  in  resisting  the  assembly ;  rose  in 
arms,  and  liberated  the  prisoners,  during  the  October  ses- 
sion, in  the  year  1722.  This  riotous  act,  called  forth  a 
resolution  of  the  assembly,  impowering  the  Superior  Court 
to  enquire  into  the  affair  ;  hear  and  determine  all  crimes 
committed,  &c.  and  award  execution  thereon  according  to 
law.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Hartford,  was  also  by 
special  act,  impowered  to  arrest  each  and  every  one,  who 
had  thus  made  their  escape  from  prison,  and  recommit 
them,  unless  they  paid  the  charges  for  which  they  had  been 
committed,  or  returned  to  voluntary  imprisonment.  He 
was  also  impowered  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  count}', 
if  necessary,  to  enforce  his  warrant,  and  suppress  resistance. 
The  assembly  next  proceeded  to  pass  a  riot  act,  to  secure 
the  peace  of  the  colony.  They  next  appointed  a  commit- 
tee, to  enquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the  settlers,  stop 
all  further  location  of  the  lands,  and  bring  all  trespassers 
before  the  assembly. 

The  spirits  of  the  parties  were  high,  resistance  con- 
tinued, and  the  energies  of  the  government  were  fully 
tried,  before  the  riot  was  fully  quelled.  At  length  the 
rioters  yielded,  and  petitioned  the  assembly  for  an  abate- 
ment on  their  fines,  which  was  partially  granted,  and  or- 
der was  restored.  Many  of  the  claimants  still  persisted 
in  their  claims,  and  some  even  proceeded  to  locate  the 
town  of  Goshen.  This  opened  the  wound  afresh,  and 
caused  a  petition  to  the  assembly,  praying  that  a  commit- 
tee might  be  appointed  to  settle  and  adjust  the  demands 
of  the  claimants,  which  was  granted  ;  and  after  a  long 
and  interesting  controversy  of  about  two  years,  the  par- 
ties finally  agreed  upon  a  compromise,  and  an  equal  divis- 
ion of  the  lands  in  question.  The  committee  made  their  re- 
port to  the  assembly  ;  they  accepted  the  same,  and  the 
storm  was  hushed.  The  parties  next  proceeded  to  divide 
the  lands,  and   the  assemblv  guaranteed  to  Hartford    and 
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Windsor,  their  rights  bj  patent,  1732.  About  this  time 
Barkhampsted,  Colebrook,  and  Harwington,  were  incor- 
porated. This  controversy  being  thus  annicably  settled, 
these  lands  were  soon  located,  in  rapid  succession,  and 
settlements  as   rapidly  commenced. 

Before  the  year  1 740,  nearly  all  the  towns  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  colony  were  located,  settled,  and  in- 
corporated, and  many  valuable  improvements  made,  par- 
ticularly in  the  town  of  Salisbury  ;  where  rich  and  exten- 
sive beds  of  iron  ore  were  discovered  ;  extensive  furna- 
ces and  ironworks  erected  ;  and  a  foundation  laid  for  the 
most  valuable  improvements  and  productions,  in  the  im- 
portant manufactory  of  iron.  These  lands  abound  with 
many  of  the  most  valuable  mines,  and  minerals,  as  well 
as  the  most  valuable  grazing  farms,  of  any  other  section 
of  the  colony. 

Pending  this  controversy,  another  of  a  different  nature, 
but  equally  bitter,  sprang  up  in  the  town  of  Guilford.  A 
personal  quarrel  about  the  settlement  of  a  minister,  divid- 
ed the  parish,  and  opened  a  controversy,  which  agitated 
the  churches  in  the  colony  for  many  years,  as  well  as  the 
general  assembly.  Several  councils  were  called,  much 
time  was  spent,  by  way  of  advice  and  mediation,  and 
much  ink  was  shed  by  the  parties ;  but  all  to  no  effect ; 
their  minds  were  fixed,  they  had  separated,  and  could 
never  again  be  united ;  the  aggrieved  party  petitioned  the 
assembly,  for- an  act  of  incorporation,  as  an  independent 
society  ;  the  assembly  finally  appointed  a  committee  to 
enquire  more  fully  into  the  stale  of  the  parties,  and  re- 
port. This  committee  upon  a  full  hearing  of  the  parties, 
reported  in  favor  of  the  petitioners,  and  the  assembly  ac- 
cepted their  report,  and  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
May  1733.  This  controversy  being  settled,  opens  the 
way  for  the  cousideration  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
colony.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

CONNECTICUT   CONTINUED. STATE   OF   RELIGION. 

The  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  the  standard 
around  which  our  fathers  ralhed,  and  for  which  they  suf- 
fered, and  endured  the  severest  persecutions  in  their  own 
country,  that  the  mahcc  of  man  could  invent,  and  for  which 
they  fled  into  voluntary  banishment,  became  pilgrims,  and 
strangers  in  foreign  lands  ;  endured  all  the  perils  enumer- 
ated by  the  great  Apostle  Paul,  and  finally  repaired  to  the 
wilds  of  New-England,  where  they  erected  the  standard 
of  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  and  planted  the  religion 
of  their  Divine  Master,  in  this  modern  Canaan  of  God. 
Here  they  dovoted  themselves  to  the  security,  support,  and 
education  of  their  families.  They  planted  churches,  pure 
in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  manners.  They  preached,  and 
practised  the  pure  principles  of  the  gospel,  placed  their 
whole  dependence  upon  God,  and  dedicated  themselves, 
and  all  that  they  possessed  to  his  service  and  his  glory. 
Were  they  in  affliction,  they  clothed  their  hearts  with  hu- 
mility, and  by  fasting  and  prayer,  sought  to  God  for  relief; 
and  that  God,  v.ho  hears  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry, 
heard  the  cries  of  his  people,  and  granted  them  relief. 
Were  they  in  prosperity,  they  acknowledged  God  as  the 
author  of  all  their  blessings,  and  poured  out  their  souls  to  , 
him  in  thanksgiving,  gratitude,  and  praise,  as  the  father  of 
mercies,  and  God  of  all  grace,  comfort,  and  consolation  ; 
and  gave  him  all  the  praise.  Such  was  the  piety  of  their 
hearts,  and  purity  of  their  lives,  that  an  eminent  historian 
who  resided  seven  years  in  New-England,  has  remarked, 
that  "  during  his  residence  in  New-England,  he  had  never 
seen  a  person  drunk,  or  heard  a  profane  oath,'^^*     Would  to. 

Prince's  Christian  History. 
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God  that  the  same  might  be  saiJ  with  equal  truth  at  this 
day ;  but  the  times  are  changed,  our  fathers  are  dead,  and 
too  great  a  portion  of  their  excellent  virtues  is  buried  with 
them.  Those  eminent  virtues  which  they  possessed,  drew 
upon  them  the  persecutions  of  their  own  country  ;  these 
persecutions  compelled  them  to  unite  as  a  band  of  brothers, 
and  flee  into  the  wilderness  for  succour  and  for  safety. 
Their  trials  and  sufferings  in  the  wilderness,  kept  them  unit- 
ed for  their  mutual  support,  and  the  religion  of  their 
hearts  kept  them  near  to  God  ;  here  they  enjoyed  the 
comforts  and  blessings  of  Agurs's  prayer. 

The  wise,  and  virtuous  institutions,  which  these  fathers 
planted  in  the  wilderness,  have  proved  a  rich  source  of 
coaifort  and  enjoyment,  to  their  descendants ;  these  could 
secure  the  externals  of  religion,  but  could  not  perpetuate 
that  piety  which  their  founders  enjoyed.  When  the  first 
race  of  the  fathers  slept,  a  small  portion  of  their  piety  de- 
scended to  the  next  generation  •,  then  the  cares  of  the  world 
began  to  spring  up,  and  infest  this  garden  of  God,  and 
lead  away  the  hearts  of  his  people  after  the  vanities  of  this 
life.  Riches,  honors,  and  the  pride  of  life,  descended  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generations;  and  luxury,  dissipation, 
and  corruption,  had  so  very  generally  supplanted  that 
piety,  godliness  and  purity  of  heart,  and  life,  which  had  so 
eminently  distinguished  their  forefathers,  that  a  new  order 
of  things  began  to  appear,  and  the  religion  of  the  church 
began  to  wear  a  new  garb.  Although  a  full  share  of  the 
mantle  of  the  Elijahs  of  the  church,  had  fallen  upon  the 
succeeding  Elishas,  yet  the  spirit  of  God  had  departed  from 
his  people,  and  the  ways  of  Zion  mourned. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  declension,  God  heard  the' 
cries  of  his  people,  and  although  their  numbers  were  small, 
yet  they  cried  mightily  unto  God,  for  deliverance  from  the 
flood  of  vice  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  by 
which  they  were  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up.     Their 
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cry  reached  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth;  he  liad  com- 
passion upon  his  heritage,  and  began  to  pour  out  his  spirit, 
and  revive  his  work  amogst  his  people. 

The  first  shower  of  divine  grace,  was  feU  at  Northamp^ 
ton,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard,  in  the 
year  1679.  In  this  revival,  the  spirit  of  God  was  pow- 
erful, in  awakening  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the 
youth,  and  in  leading  them  from  the  pursuit  of  their  vaia 
amusements,  to  a  life  of  temperance,  sobriety,  and  godli- 
ness ;  and  the  gay  scenes  of  this  parish  were  soon  chang- 
ed into  scenes  of  piety,  social  religion,  and  interesting  and 
engaged  devotion.  The  change  was  great,  the  work  was  the 
Lord's,  and  they  rightly  ascribed  to  him  all  the  praise. 

In  the  year  1683,  God  again  visited  this  people,  with  an- 
other refreshing  shower  of  the  same  almighty  grace  ;  and 
in  the  years  1 696,  1712,  and  1718,  God  was  pleased  to  pour 
out  his  spirit  abundantly  upon  this  people,  and  teach  them 
to  feel,  in  copious  measures,  the  riches  of  that  grace,  which 
he  had  vouchsafed  to  their  forefathers,  and  which  had 
been  their  stay  and  support,  their  comfort  and  consolation 
through  all  the  trials  and  afliictions,  which  God  had  cal- 
led them  to  pass,  in  planting  the  church  in  the  wilderness, 
and  in  laying  this  foundation  of  his  modern  Canaan. 

These  were  the  beginnings  of  the  riches  of  that  grace, 
and  those  blessings  which  God  was  about  to  bestow  upon 
his  people,  and  by  which  he  was  about  to  revive  his  work, 
and  make  himself  known,  to  the  degenerate  descendents 
of  their  illustrious  fathers,  and  bring  them  back  to  the 
footsteps  of  the  flock. 

The  next  display  of  divine  grace  was  conspicuous  in 
ihe  town  of  AVindham,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Whiting.  Here  the  shower  was  more  abundant, 
and  more  powerful,  than  had  been  before  felt  in  New- 
Eiigland.  Love,  joy,  gratitude,  and  praise  to  God,  were 
diffused  tiiroughout  the  town,  and  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
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giving  was  held,  to  express  the  emotions  of  their  grate- 
ful hearts,  and  give  to  God  the  praise-  About  one  fiflk 
of  the  parish,  were  hopefully  born  again,  in  the  space  of 
six  months,  and  about  eighty  converts  were  added  to  the 
church. 

This  revival  embraced  all  ages,  classes,  and  distinctions 
of  characters,  and  will  ever  remain  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  church  of  Windham.  Notwithstanding  these 
powerful  refreshings  of  divine  grace,  the  ways  of  Zion 
continued  to  mourn  generally,  throughout  the  New-Eng- 
land churches  ;  iniquity  abounded,  and  the  hearts  of  many- 
waxed  cold  ;  a  general  degeneracy  of  manners  and  of  mor- 
als, continued  to  prevail. 

In  the  midst  of  this  mad  career,  the  God  of  heaven  shook 
most  terribly  the  earth,  by  the  great  earthquake  0^17:27. 
This  concussion  of  the  earth,  gave  a  general  shock  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  degenerate  offspring  of 
New-England.  Although  the  purity  of  the  religion  of  the 
churches,  had  slept  with  the  fathers,  yet  the  spirit  of  their 
Eiijahs,  rested  upon  their  Elishas,  and  they,  faithful  to 
their  trust,  gave  such  seasonable  warnings  to  their  people, 
of  the  judgments  of  God,  which  awaited  such  a  declen- 
sion of  manners,  of  morals,  and  religion,  that  when  they 
felt  the  concussion  of  the  earth,  their  sins  stared  them  in 
the  face  ;  they  were  conscious  of  their  deserts,  however 
terrible  the  judgment,  and  alarmed  for  the  issue.  Con- 
scious guilt,  led  to  a  general  serious  enquiry,  and  this  pro- 
duced a  temporary  change  in  manners  and  morals  ;  but  this 
was  only  temporary  ;  with  a  return  of  safety,  came  a  re- 
turn of  lecentiousness  and  dissipation;  and  although  God 
was  pleased  to  follow  this  earthquake  with  sweeping  sick- 
nesses and  dreadful  mortality,  little  short  of  the  plague, 
which  spread  through  the  country,  and  often  swept  away 
whole  families  of  children,  and  filled  the  ecu  try  with 
lamentation,  mourning,  and  woe  ;  yet  their  hearts  were 
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hardened  in  sin  :  dissipation,  and  corruptions,  had  rooted 
out,  generally,  the  purity  and  graces  of  the  church;  and 
licentiousness  stalked  abroad,  under  a  free  toleration. 
The  truths  of  the  gospel  were  no  longer  relished  from  the 
pulpit,  and  the  voice  of  their  spiritual  guides,  was  luMed 
into  a  lukewarm  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
office,  or  hushed  into  silence  under  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion. 

In  the  midst  of  this  degeneracy,  the  God  of  their  fathers 
shook  not  only  the  earth,  but  the  heavens,  and  poured 
out  his  spirit  upon  his  churches,  in  abundant  showers  of 
divine  grace.  This  glorious  work  commenced  at  North- 
ampton in  the  year  1 735,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Edwards,  and  continued  in  repeated  and  co- 
pious showers,  down  to  the  year  1741. 

This  interesting  display  of  the  power  of  God's  Spirit, 
was  the  commencement  of  that  general  display  of  Almighty 
grace  through  the  churches,  which  has  been  known,  and 
distinguished  by  the  term,  "  the  great  revival,''''  and  is  thus 
beautifully  and  impressively  described  by  the  illustrious 
Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards.  After  describing  the  operations 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  the  conversion  of  a  young  woman, 
and  its  good  effects  upon  the  youth  generally,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds ; — "  Presently  upon  this,  a  great  and  earnest  con- 
cern about  the  things  of  religion,  and  the  eternal  world, 
became  universal  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  among  per- 
sons of  all  degrees  and  ages :  the  noise  among  the  dry 
bones  waxed  louder  and  louder;  all  other  talk,  but  about 
spiritual  and  divine  things,  was  thrown  by  ;  all  conversa- 
tion, in  all  companies,  and  upon  all  occasions,  was  upon 
ihese  things  only,  unless  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  peo- 
ple to  carry  on  their  ordinary  secular  business.  Other 
discourse  than  that  of  the  things  of  religion,  would  scarcely 
be  tolerated  in  any  company.  The  minds  of  the  people 
were  wonderfully  taken  off  from  the  world  ;  it  Avas  treated 
Y-OL.  I.  *  33 
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among  us  as  la  thing  of  very  little  consequence.  The} 
seemed  to  follow  their  worldly  business,  more  as  a  part  ol 
their  duty,  than  from  any  disposition  they  had  to  it.  The 
temptation  now  seemed  to  be  on  this  hand,  to  neglect- 
worldly  business  too  much,  and  to  spend  too  much  time  in 
the  immediate  exercises  of  religion.  But  although  people 
did  not  ordinarily  neglect  their  worldly  business,  yet  there 
was  then  the  reverse  of  what  ordinarily  is  ;  religion  was 
with  all,  the  great  concern,  and  the  world  was  a  thing  only 
by  the  by.  The  only  thing  in  their  view  was  to  get  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  every  one  seemed  to  be  pressing  into 
it.  The  eagerness  of  their  hearts,  in  this  great  concern, 
could  not  he  hid  ;  it  appeared  in  their  very  countenances. 
It  then  was  a  dreadful  thing  amongst  us,  to  live  out  of  Christ, 
in  danger  every  day  of  dropping  into  hell ;  and  what  peo- 
ple's minds  were  intent  upon,  was  to  escape  for  their  lives, 
and  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come.  All  would  lay  hold  of 
opportunities  for  their  souls,  and  were  wont  to  meet  togeth- 
er in  private  houses,  for  religious  purposes ;  and  such 
meetings,  when  appointed,  were  wont  often  to  be  throng- 
ed. 

There  Avas  scarcely  a  single  person  in  the  town,  eithei 
old  or  young,  that  was  left  unconcerned  about  the  great 
th!;'p,s  of  the  eternal  world.  Those  that  were  wont  to  be 
tire  vainest,  and  loosest,  and  those  that  had  been  the  mosi 
disposed  to  think,  and  speak  slightly  of  vital  and  experi- 
mental religion,  were  now  subject  to  great  awakenings. 
The  work  of  conversion  was  carried  on  in  a  most  astonish- 
ing manner,  and  increased  more  and  more  ;  souls  did,  as  it 
were,  come  by  flocks  to  Jesus  Christ.  From  day  to  day,  by 
months  together,  miglitbe  seen  evident  instances,  of  sinners 
broujilit  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light,  and  delivered 
out  of  the  horrible  pit,  and  miry  clay,  and  set  upon  a 
fock,  with  a  new  song  of  praise  to  God  in  their  mouths. 
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This  work  of  God,  as  it  was  carried  on,  and  the  num- 
ber of  saints  nmltiplied,  soon  nriade  a  glorioua  aileratiou 
in  the  town  ;  so  that  in  the  spring,  and  summer  following, 
the  town  seemed  to  be  fall  of  the  presence  of  God.  It 
never  was  so  full  of  love,  and  joy,  and  yet  so  fuil  oi  dis- 
tress, as  it  was  then.  There  were  remarkable  tokens  of 
God's  presence  in  almost  every  house.  It  was  a  time  of 
joy  in  families,  on  the  account  of  salvation  being  brought 
unto  them  ;  parents  rejoicing  over  their  children,  new 
born,  and  husbands  over  their  wives,  and  wives  over  their 
husbands.  Ti.e  goings  of  God  were  then  seen  in  his  sanc- 
tuary ;  God's  day  was  delightful,  and  his  tabernacles  amia- 
ble. Our  public  assemblies  were  then  beautiful ;  the  con- 
gregation was  then  alive  in  God's  service,  every  one  in- 
tent on  public  worship,  every  hearer  eager  to  drink  in  the 
words  of  the  minister,  as  they  came  from  his  mouth  ;  the 
assembly  were  generally  in  tears,  from  time  to  time,  while 
the  word  was  preached  ;  some  weeping  with  sorrow  and 
distress ;  others  v/ith  joy  and  love  ;  others  with  pity  and 
concern,  for  the  souls  of  their  neighbours.  Our  pubhc 
praises  were  then  greatly  enlivened :  they  were  sung 
with  unusual  elevation  of  heart,  and  voice,  which  made 
the  duty  pleasant  indeed. 

In  all  companies,  and  upon  whatever  occasions  persons 
met  together,  Christ  was  to  be  heard,  and  seen  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Our  young  people  when  they  met,  were 
wont  to  spend  their  time  in  talking  of  the  excellency,  and 
dying  love  of  Christ,  the  gloriousness  of  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, the  wonderful,  free,  and  sovereign  grace  of  God,  in 
his  glorious  work,  in  the  conversion  of  a  soul,  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  the  great  things  of  God's  word,  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  views  of  his  glorious  perfections,  6zc..  and  even 
at  weddings,  which  formerly  were  merely  occasions  of 
mirth  and  jolhty,  there  was  now  no  discourse  of  any  thing 
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but  religion,  and  no  appearance  of  any  thing  but  spiritual 

9 

joy. 

Those  who  had  before  been  born  of  God,  experienced 
the  Iresh  anointings  of  the  spirit,  and  revived  like  the 
spring,  and  grew  like  the  vine.  Many  who  had  laboured 
under  great  diiiiculties,  with  respect  to  their  spiritual 
state,  obtained  satisfying  evidence  of  the  love  of  God  to 
their  souls." 


These  were  glorious  seasons  of  refreshing  from  tiie 
presence  and  spirit  of  God;  these  were  showers  of  divine 
grace,  such  as  tiieir  forefathers  enjoyed  in  the  land  of  thtir 
fathers,  and  which  brought  them  out  into  this  howling 
\^ildenie^s,  lo  cultivate  a  land  not  sown,  to  plant  a  piire 
church,  where  God  niiglit  be  worshipped  in  purity  and 
siiicerity,  and  w4iere  generations  yet  unborn,  might  enjoy 
these  blessings  of  divine  grace,  which  we  have  now  wit- 
nessed to  have  been  poured  out  so  copiously,  upon  the 
people  of  Northampton,  and  which  we  are  about  to  wit- 
ness, to  have  been  poured  out  so  copiously  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  New- England. 

The  spirit  of  God,  which  had  become  so  glorious  in 
NcMthampton,  was  soon  displayed  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring towns.  Hattield,  Deertield,  Sunderland,  and  North- 
field,  together  with  VVestlield,  West  Springfield, and  Long- 
Meadow,  in  Massachusetts ;  also  Enfield,  East  and  West- 
Windsor,  Coventry,  Lebanon-Crank,  Durham,  Mansfield. 
Tolland,  Bolton,  Hebron,  Norwich,  Groton,  New-Haven, 
Stratford,  Ripton,  Woodbury,  and  Guilford,  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  were  made  partakers  of  this  great,  and 
glorious  work.  All  those  expressions  of  grace  and  love, 
which  we  have  witnessed  to  flow  from  sincere  and  genuine 
religion,  in  Northampton,  were  felt  and  exhibited  in  all 
these  places  ;  God,  even  the  living  God,  was  in  all  their 
thoughts,  and  all  their  ways. 
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Tliio  spirit  of  revival  became  general,  in  some  degree, 
throughout  New-England,  in  the  years  1740  and  41,  and 
spread  into  New- York,  and  New-Jersey  ;  and  all  discrip- 
tions  of  character,  both  in  the  large  towns,  and  in  the 
country,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  rank,  and  condition,  became  the 
subjects  of  the  glorious  work  ;  sang  forth  the  praises  of  re- 
deeming love,  and  magnified  the  riches  of  that  grace,  which 
had  brought  them  out  of  darkness,  into  God's  marvellous 
light ;  and  made  them  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Je- 
sus Christ,  to  an  heavenly  inheritance,  with  the  saints  in 
Jife. 

This  glorious  news  of  the  wonderful  display  of  the  spir- 
it of  God  upon  the  churches  of  New-England,  reached  the 
churches  of  the  Puritan  faith  in  England,  and  Doctor  Guise, 
and  Doctor  Watts,  (whose  praise  is  in  the  churches,)  wrote 
Jo  Doctor  Edwards  for  a  full,  and  particular  confirmation 
of  the  facts,  which  was  given  in  a  full  narrative  of  the  events, 
as  early  as  1738. 

When  the  work  had  spread  over  New-England  generally, 
and  reached  New-Jersey,  it  was  there  met  by  the  renown- 
ed Whitfield,  v.Jio  had  come  out  from  England,  for  this 
special  purpose,  and  landed  at  Philadelphia  ;  and  by  him, 
as  God's  instrument,  carried  to  the  south  as  far  as  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  Whitfield  was  a  man  of  uncommon  eloquence,  a  bold, 
nervous,  and  powerful  preacher,  exactly  calculated  to  pub- 
lish the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  to  the  dark  and  benight- 
ed regions  of  the  south.  His  zeal  and  energies,  rendered 
him  popular  wherever  he  went ;  the  churches  were  all 
opened  to  him,  and  numerous  converts  followed  him,  and 
attended  his  preaching,  amidst  numerous,  and  crowded  as- 
semblies. He  was  met  and  hailed,  as  the  champion  of 
the  cross,  by  men  of  the  first  distinction,  from  New-Jer?ev 
to  Georgia. 
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Mr.  Whitiield  preached  in  all  their  principal  towns,  and 
sometimes  to  audiences  said  to  amount  to  ten  thousand. 
The  work  was  truly  great,  and  his  success  was  great ;  thou- 
sands of  souls  were  hopefully  born  to  God,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  and  became  seals  of  his 
ministry,  and  crowns  of  his  rejoicing,  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  in  the  south,  spread  into 
New-England,  and  Dr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Cooper  of  Boston, 
wrote  to  him  with  a  request,  that  he  would  visit  New-Eng- 
land ;  this  invitation  he  readily  embraced,  from  the  desire 
of  witnessing' the  abodes  of  the  Puritan  Others,  and  visit- 
ing the  sons  of  those  sires,  who  had  erected  the  standard 
of  the  church  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  fame  of  whose  late 
revivals  had  traversed  the  ocean,  and  reached  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  and  kindled  fresh  joy  in  the  hearts  of  the 
saints  of  the  original  church. 

Mr.  Whitfield  embarked  at  Charlestown,  August  1740, 
and  arrived  at  Rhode-Island,  Sept.  14,  being  Lord's  day  : 
here  he  was  joyfully  received  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clap,  one 
of  the  venerable  pillars  of  the  Puritan  Church,  and  then 
minister  of  the  first  congregational  church  at  Newport. 
Pleased  with  his  reception  by  this  venerable  saint,  Mr. 
Whitfield  preached  six  sermons  to  this  people,  amidst 
crov/ded  and  deeply  affected  audiences,  and  then  departed 
for  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  Thursday,  amidst  the  gen- 
eral acclamations  of  the  people.  Mr.  Whitfield  preached 
in  all  the  parishes  in  Boston,  in  regular  succession,  and 
whenever  they  became  so  crowded  as  not  to  admit  the 
audience,  he  adjourned  to  the  common.  His  preaching 
was  powerful,  and  the  impressions  were  powerful  ;  noth- 
ing like  this  preaching  and  awakening,  had  ever  appeared 
in  the  country  :  it  appeared  to  be  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  wisdom  of  God,    to   salvation  of  thousands  of  souls. 

Although  the  revival  which  sprang  up  at  Northampton., 
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bad  become  general  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  yet 
it  had  not  appeared  in  Boston,  until  after  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Whitfield  ;  then  the  hearts  of  this  people,  which  had  been 
so  long  cold,  and  inditferent  to  the  things  of  their  eternal 
peace,  were  warmed  by  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spir- 
it, and  melted  into  a  submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  by  the 
preaching  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  and  numerous  sons  and  daugh- 
ters were  born  to  God,  and  became  the  trophies  of  his  spe- 
cial and  sovereign  grace. 

From  Boston,  Mr.  Whitfield  made  an  excursion  through 
the  eastern  towns  of  Massachusetts,  and  published  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel  in  every  town  he  visited,  with  pow- 
erful effects  upon  numerous  crowded  audiences.  On  his 
return  to  Boston,  he  preached  to  an  audience  of  20,000  ; 
and  then  took  his  departure  for  Northampton,  the  seat  of 
the  great  revival,  with  a  special  view  to  visit  Mr.  Edwards, 
whose  fame  and  whose  praise,  had  become  universal  in  the 
churches.  Mr.  Whitfield  preached  in  every  town  through 
which  he  passed,  until  he  reached  Northampton,  where  he 
was  most  cordially  received  by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  his  peo- 
ple ;  here  he  preached  four  times.  Here  he  revived  that 
spirit,  which  God  had  so  powerfully  poured  out  upon  this 
people,  many  years  before,  and  here  he  rekindled  that  fire, 
which  had  so  long  been  burning  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
and  gave  a  new  zest  to  that  zeal,  which  had  shewn  so  con- 
spicuously throughout  the  churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  joys  of  old  saints  were  very  generally  revived, 
and  the  hearts  of  old  and  obstinate  sinners,  were  very  gene- 
rally subdued,  by  the  sovereign  pcwer  of  divine  grace,  and 
the  songs  of  redeeming  love  became  almost  universal  in 
Northampton. 

Mr.  Whitfield  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  this  abode  of 
the.  blessed,  on  liis  way  through  Connecticut,  for  New- 
York,  aiid  preached  in  every  town  through  which  he  pas- 
sed, with  his   usual  energetic   powers  and  success.     Mr. 
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Whitfield  preached  three  days  successively  in  New- York, 
to  numerous,  and  crowded  audiences,  and  then  commenc- 
ed his  route  into  the  Southern  States,  as  before  ;  but  with 
renewed  energies,  and  success.  In  December  he  arrived 
at  Charlestown,  after  a  tour  of  nearly  1000  miles,  in  which 
he  had  pieached  one  hundred  and  seventy  five  sermons, 
beside  private  exhortations,  and  collected  more  than  seven 
hundred  pounds  for  the  orphans  of  Georgia,  where  he 
thus  exclaims, — "Never  did  I  perform  my  journey  with 
so  little  fatigue,  or  see  so  much  of  the  divine  presence,  in 
the  congregations  to  whom  I  have  preached.  Praise  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul !  " 

Soon  after  Mr.  Whitfield  left  Boston,  the  mantle  of  this 
Elijah,  which  had  fallen  upon  the  Elishas  of  that  place, 
kindled  a  spirit  of  zeal,  and  ardor  in  the  churches,  which 
led  to  a  revival,  that  became  general,  or  rather  almost 
universal ;  and  the  power  of  God  was  conspicuously  man- 
ifest in  the  churches  in  Boston.  The  zeal  which  Mr. 
Whitfield  had  sown  in  the  churches  in  Connecticut,  kind- 
led into  a  flame,  and  led  many  of  the  regular  ministers  to 
become  itinerants,  and  visit  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
and  preach  Avith  great  ardor  and  zeal. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Mills,  Pomeroy,  Wheelock,  and  Bela- 
my,  became  the  priiicipal  itiiicrai.ts,  aitd  greatly  promo- 
ted the  w^ork  of  the  Lord  throng;  out  the  churches.  Al- 
though great  good  appeared  to  follow  this  itinerant  preach- 
ing, as  it  had  done  Mr.  Whitfield's,  yet  jealously,  strife, 
animosity,  and  bitter  contention,  soon  sprang  up,  and  mar- 
red the  good  work  of  God  ;  and  those  churches  which  we 
have  seen  vocal  with  the  praises  of  redeeming  love,  were 
filled  with  the  malignity  of  all  the  evil  passions  :  in  the 
midst  of  this  discord  of  the  churches,  appeared  the  Rev. 
James  Davenport,  of  Long-Island,  who  made  a  tour 
through  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  and  in  his  route  vis- 
ited Boston.     The  madness  of  this  man  through  the  excess 
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of  his  zeal,  ruined  the  revival,  and  threw  the  churches 
into  confusion,  and  brought  upon  all  zealous,  and  experi- 
mental christians,  the  reproachful  terms  of  new  lights ;  and 
this  reproach  was  used  indiscriminately  by  both  ministers 
and  people,  who  opposed  the  general  revival.  This  spirit 
went  from  the  churches  into  the  general  assembly,  where 
severe  laws  were  passed,  to  restrain  itinerants,  and'prevent 
even  neighbouring  ministers  from  entering  the  pulpits,  or 
even  parishes  of  each  other  to  preach,  without  a  special  in- 
vitation from  the  brethren  therein  settled,  on  penalty  of  be- 
coming an  outlaw  in  the  colony,  as  a  gospel  minister,  and 
thereby  prevented  from  obtaining  his  regular  support. 
This  law  opened  a  new  field  in  the  churches,  and  that  zeal 
for  religion  which  we  have  witnessed  breaking  forth  in  the 
raptures  of  redeeming  love,  and  triumphing  in  the  joys  of 
peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men,  was  now  swallowed 
up  in  the  bitterness  of  strife,  contention,  and  party  persecu- 
tion ;  and  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  were  clad  in  sack- 
cloth, by  the  madness  of  their  own  folly. 

Upon  a  complaint  laid  before  the  general  assembly 
against  Mr.  Davenport,  he  was  removed  out  of  the  state, 
and  transported  to  Long- Island  ;  and  thus  itinerants  were 
generally  suppressed. 

Other  excesses  grew  out  of  this  strife  in  the  churches ; 
frequent  divisions  and  separations  took  place  ;  errors  in 
doctrine,  disciplne,  and  manners,  followed  ;  the  spirits  of 
men  were  high,  and  obstinate  ;  some  of  these  were  order- 
ed by  the  general  assembly  to  be  arrested,  and  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  house,  to  answer  for  their  offences  ;  where 
they  were  duly  punished.  This  was  construed  into  per- 
secution, and  widened  the  breach  :  the  people  caught  the 
lire,  took  part  with  the  persecuted  ministers,  and  then  those 
churches,  which  but  a  short  time  before,  ^ve  have  witness- 
ed to  receive  iAepeo/j/e  m/ocA'5,  «.?  clouds,  and  as  doves 
flocking  to  their  zvindozos,  were  now  excommunicating  their 

Vol.  I.  34 
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brethren,  in  tlic  bitterness  of  party;  and  the  cliurches  in 
Connecticut  were  thus  arrayed  against  themselves. 

Great  and  serious  separations  took  place  at  this  time  in 
many  of  (he  churches,  and  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  day, 
that  even  the  sons  of  the  college  were  expelled,  whenever 
they  withdrew  from  the  regular  churches,  in  their  own 
parishes,  and  joined  in  worship  with  the  separates.* 

These  reparations  multiplied  in  the  churches,  and  be- 
came general,  and  threatened  the  peace  and  union  of  the 
churches;  but  this  arbitrary  act  of  the  authority  of  Yale 
College,  gave  great  uneasiness  in  the  colony,  and  widened 
the  breach,  and  strengthened,  if  it  did  not  multiply  divis- 
ions. 

This  schism  in  the  churches  was  ascribed  to  Mr.  Whit- 
tield  ;  and  perhaps,  in  tl  e  ardor  of  his  zeal,  he  n'ight  have 
been  imprudent  ;  yet  if  the  itinerants  of  the  colony,  who 
caught  the  tire  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  and  attempted  to  follow 
his  example,  had  kept  steady  to  the  labours  of  their  charge, 
and  had  not  entered  into  other  men's  labours,  the  evils 
imputed  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  had  probably  never  existed. 

During  these  schisms  in  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Whitfield  performed  his  southern  tour,  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore ;  and  in  autumn  1744,  he  returned  again  to  New-Eng- 
land, lie  was  as  cordially  received  in  Boston,  as  before, 
and  preached  there,  and  through  the  eastern  parts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  as  great  acceptance, and  with  as  good  success  : 
but  the  schisms  in  Connecticut,  had  embodied  the  ministers 
against  him,  and  the  general  association  of  the  colony, 
passed  a  resolve,  that  they  would  unitedly  exclude  him 
from  their  pulpits. 

This  resolve  of  the  generel  association  kindled,  or  rather 
fanned  the  fire  in  the  church  ;  separates  multiplied,  be- 
came numerous,  and  divided,  and  distracted  (he  churches 
in  all  parts  of  the  state  ;   which  called  forth  the  exertions 

*  iLstauces  of  thi?,  -were  John  and  Ebenezer  Cleaveland  of  Canterbury. 
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of  the  associations,  and  consociati  ns,  and  greatly  increased 
their  labour?;  and  called  forth  also  the  pens  of  the  first  eccle- 
siastical characters  in  New-Engla  id,  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject. Amongst  the  first  of  these,  appeared  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Edwards  of  Northampton,  in  vindication  of  the  great 
revival  of  religion  in  the  land,  as  the  glorious  work  of  God  ; 
and  in  this  vindication  of  the  work,  he  appeared  worthy 
of  him?eif.  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  the  glo- 
rious work,  appeared  the  Reverend  Dr.  Chauncy  of  Bos- 
ton. The  talents  of  Dr.  Chauncy  were  well  known  at 
that  day  ;  but  his  vital  piety  was  not  at  that  time  very  con- 
spicuous, much  less  has  it  become  so  since  he  published, 
in  a  learned  and  laboured  work,  the  doctrines  of  Universal 
Salvation.* 

Well  might  Dr.  Chauncy  oppose  the  doctrine  of  free, 
and  sovereign  grace,  by  the  special  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  sinners  ;and  well 
might  he  oppose  Mr.  Edwards  as  the  champion  of  this  glo- 
rious revival.  The  spirit  of  this  revival,  was  the  spirit 
thatkindled  the  flame  of  divine  love,  in  the  fathers  of  the 
Puritan  Church,  and  led  them  out  from  the  persecutions 
in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  to  plant  the  church  in  the 
wilderness  ;  and  when  the  sons  of  those  sires  had  lost  the 
spirit  of  their  fatliers,  and  suffered  the  spirit,  and  love  of 
the  Saviour  to  languish,  become  cold,  and  even  die  in  his 
church,  the  great  head  of  the  churcli  again  displayed  him- 
self, by  the  powerful  operations  of  his  almighty  spirit,  to 
call  up  his  church  from  their  grave  of  sin,  and  spiritual 
death  ;  and  to  give  new  life,  and  love,  and  joy,  to  all  its 
members.  If  this  display  of  Almighty  goodness,  kindled 
too  great  zeal  in  some  of  the  friends  of  Zion,  and  too 
great  bitterness  in  many  of  her  enemies  ;  and  if  through 
these  extremes,    the  peace  of  the  church   v/as    disturbed, 

*  This  work  was  publislied  in  England,  about  the  years  1779  or  80. 
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and  hei-  safety  endangered  ;  who  will  presume  to  argue 
from  this,  that  the  work  was  not  the  work  of  God,  because 
the  passions  of  sinners  were  disturbed,  or  even  convulsed, 
by  the  joy,  and  prosperity  of  his  saints  ?  The  graces  of 
the  church  were  buried  with  the  pilgrims,  and  their  de- 
scendents  had  given  her  a  name  to  live  when  she  might  be 
fairly  said  to  be  dead,  and  this  glorious  revival  had  given 
her  as  great  convulsions,  as  the  resuscitation  of  a  drowned 
man,  gives  to  the  minutest  fibres  of  his  whole  frame 
and  perhaps  a  full  share  of  similar  distress.* 

For  an  extensive,  and  particular  detail  of  these  events, 
see  Dr.  Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut,  Vol.  ii.  Book 
II.  generally. 

I  shall  close,  these  remarks,  with  the  following  eulogy 
of  the  immortal  Cowper  upon  Mr.  Whitfield,  under  the 
title  of  Leuconomus. 

'«  He  lov'd  the  world  that  hated  him  ;  the  tear 
That  drop'd  upon  his  bible,  was  sincere  : 
Assaild   by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife, 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life  ; 
And  he  that  forg'd  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart. 
Paul's  love  of  Christ  and  steadiness  unbrib'd 
Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  transcrib'd. 
He  follow'd  Paul  ;    his  zeal  a  kindred  flame. 
His  apostolic  charity  the  same  : 
Like  him  cross'd  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas 

Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease. 

Like  him  he  labour'd  and  like  him  content 

To  bear  it,  suffered  shame  where'er  he  went. 

Blush  columny  !   and  upon  his  tomb, 

If  honest  eulogy  can  spare  the  room, 

♦  In  this  revival,  it  was  es-timated  that  30  or  40,000  in  New-England, 
were  raised  form  the  grave  ol'  sin,  to  a  life  of  holiness,  and  manifested  by 
their  exemplary  lives  and  conversation,  that  they  were  born  again,  and  had 
become  the  children  of  God. 
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Thy  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies, 
Which  aimed  at  him,  have  pierc'd  the  offended  skies  ; 
And  say,  blot  out  my  sin,  confess'd,  deplor'd. 
Against  thine  image  in  thy  saint,  O  Lord. 

Cowper'^s  Poems,  Vol.  I.  page   126. 

It  is  worthy  of  rerr.ark  in  this  place,  that  although  great 
dissensions  had  arisen  in  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  out- 
of  this  great  revival  ;  yet  these  were  evils  small  in  them- 
selves, when  compared  to  the  general  good,  that  the  out 
pourings  of  God's  spirit  had  produced,  in  reviving  the 
primitive  love  and  zeal  of  the  church  in  the  wilderness ; 
and  thus  preparing  her  to  withstand  the  flood  of  tempta- 
tions, and  demoralising  effects,  that  were  about  to  over- 
take her,  in  the  approacing  French  war.  Also,  to  pre- 
pare her  saints  with  warm,  fervent,  and  animated  zeal,  to 
present  the  church  at  the  throne  of  divine  grace,  for  that 
support,  consolation,  and  protection,  she  was  about  to 
need,  in  those  trying  and  eventful  scenes,  that  were  ready 
to  open  upon  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CONNECTICUT  CONTINUED. CAUSES  THAT  LED  TO  THE  SPAN- 
ISH WAR. GENERAL  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SPANISH  WAR. 

CAUSES   THAT  LED  TO  THE   FRENCH  WAR. 

Through  the  greatest  part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  American  seas,  (es- 
pecially the  Gulf  of  Mexico,)  were  infested  with  pirates, 
known  by  the  name  buccaneers,  or  freebooters ;  a  sett  of 
men  more  daring  and  adventurous,  than  had  appeared  since 
the  days  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro.  These  daring  adventur- 
ers, plundered  not  only  the  ships  of  Spain,  but  the  cities  of 
Spain  in  her  American  colonies,  and  they  even  sacked  and 
plundered  the  cities  of  Panama,  and  Portobello,  the  keys  of 
Spanish  America,  and  grand  marts  through  which  all  the 
wealth  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  conducted  to 
Spain. 

These  ravages  continued  until  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
1697,  when  they  were  generally  suppressed;  but  the  success- 
es of  the  buccaneers  had  disclosed  the  secret,  that  the  cities 
of  Spain,  in  her  American  colonies,  were  incorparably 
rich,  and  through  the  excesses  and  luxury  arising  from  this 
wealth,  as  well  as  the  effeminacy  of  a  warm  climate,  were 
weak,  and  could  make  but  a  feeble  resistance.  England, 
ever  avaricious  of  gain,  opened  a  way  of  access  to  these 
cities,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  by  a  special  con- 
tract, for  supplying  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America, 
with  negroes  from  Africa.  To  effect  this,  she  establish- 
ed factories  throughout  the  great  commercial  cities  of 
Spanish  America.  These  factories  disclosed  the  se- 
crets of  Spanish  wealth,  more  fully  than  had  been  done 
before  by  the  buccaneers,  and  invited  and  promoted  a 
clandestine  commerce,  highly  advantageous  to  England, 
and  her  West-India  islands.     This  was  injurious,  and  even 
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ruinous  to  the  trade  of  Spain,  in  those  seas,  and  filled  her 
with  alarm  and  resentnnent.  Spain  expressed  her  resent- 
ment, by  guarding  her  American  coast  generally,  with  ships 
of  war,  called  Guarda  Castas,  who  were  rigid  and  severe 
in  their  duty,  and  sometimes  corrupt  in  their  practice,  in 
seizing  tlic  ships  of  Britain  indiscriminately,  and  cor)demn- 
ing  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  which  called  forth  sharp 
remonstrances  from  the  British  Court,  and  finally  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  October  1739. 

This  declaration  of  war,  was  accompanied  with  a  fleet  of 
six  ships  of  war,  and  a  land  force  of  240  men,  destined  to 
reduce  the  city  of  Portobcllo,  the  grand  mart  of  Spanish 
America  ;  and  this  small  armament  carried  the  city  by 
assault,  and  almost  without  resistance,  1740. 

Flushed  with  the  successes  of  this  daring  enterprise,  the 
British  minister  dispatched  one  fleet  round  Cape  Horn, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Anson,  to  cruize 
against  the  Spanish  commerce  in  the  south  seas,  and  seize 
on  the  treasures  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  another  fleet  and 
armament  onto  the  West-India  station,  to  join  admiral  Ver- 
non, and  co-operate  with  Commodore  Anson,  across  the 
Isthmus  ofDarien,  in  a  general  attack  upon  the  Spanish 
American  settlements.  The  land  forces  in  this  arma- 
ment, were  under  the  command  of  Lord  Catlicart,  an  ap- 
proved an  distinguished  oflicer.  This  land  force  was 
augmented  by  four  regiments,  drawn  from  the  American 
colonies,  and  amounted  to  about  12,000  men.  Connecti- 
cut exerted  herself,  together  with  the  colonies  generally, 
and  raised  her  quota  of  men  and  supplies,  and  the  four 
regiments  embarked  for  the  West-Indies,  where  they  join- 
ed Lord  Cathcart,  and  proceeded  upon  a  grand  expedition 
against  Carthagena. 

This  armament,  when  it  sailed  from  Jamaica,  consisted 
of  twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line,  about  thirty  frigates,  fire- 
ships,  bombketches,  &;c.  and  was  not  only  the  most  formi- 
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dable  armament  that  had  ever  appeared  in  those  seas  ;  but 
one  from  which  the  nation  had  the  liighest  expectations  ; 
considering  the  weak  and  defenceless  state  of  Spanish 
America,  as  had  been  evinced  by  the  buccaneers  former- 
ly, and  by  this  same  Admiral  Vernon,  in  his  late  conquest 
of  Portobello.  How  great  must  have  been  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  minister,  and  the  nation,  when  they  heard  the 
tidings,  that  Lord  Cathcart  had  died  in  the  midst  of  their 
hopes,  at  the  commencement  of  the  expedition  ;  and 
that  with  his  death,  fell  the  success  of  all  their  san- 
guine expectations  ;  that  with  the  death  of  Lord  Cath- 
cart, fell  all  that  harmony,  and  mutual  aid  between  his 
successor,'General  Wentworth,  and  Admiral  Vernon,  which 
are  the  inseparable  companions  of  all  success,  in  such 
expeditions  •,  that  by  the  means  of  that  discord  which  ensu- 
ed, the  attack  upon  Carthagena  was  rendered  abortive: 
and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  storm  the  city,  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  retire  with  loss  and 
disgrace.  That  an  attempt  upon  the  Island  of  Cuba  had 
failed  from  the  same  causes,  and  that  a  mortal  sickness, 
much  like  the  plague,  swept  off  the  army  in  such  numbers, 
that  more  than  three  thousand  died  in  two  days.  And 
what  must  have  been  the  distress  and  mortification  of  New- 
Ensland,  when  she  saw  but  about  one  hundred  return 
home,  out  of  the  one  thousand  of  her  sons  she  had  furnish- 
ed upon  this  expedition.* 

Spain,  enraged  at  this  expedition,  sent  her  cruizers  into 
the  American  seas,  and  committed  great  depredations  upon 
the  British,  and  American  commerce  ;  this  roused  up  the 
Americans,  and  caused  the  governor  of  Georgia  to  invade 
the  Floridas,  1741  ;  tliis  expedition  failed,  and  the  Span- 
iards, in  their  turn,  invaded  Georgia,  with  a  strong  naval 
armament :  this  opened  an  Indian  war  against  the  Span- 
iards, in  this  thinly  settled  country  ;  headed  by  the  Geor- 

*  Massaohiisctta  furnished  five  hundred,  and  only  fifty  returned. 
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gians  and  Carolinians  ;  which  defeated  their  enterprise, 
and  the  Spaniard?  returned  to  St.  Augustine,  with  loss  and 
disgrace,  1742. 

This  Spanish  war  was  the  forerunner  of  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  which  commenced  in  1744? 
but  not  altogether  (he  cause  of  it ;  although  Fra.ice  had 
shewn  a  strong  partiality  to  Spain,  in  all  the  operations  of 
the  war,  and  had  in  a  clandestine  manner,  afforded  her  all 
the  aid  in  her  power,  without  involving  herself  ii>  the  war ; 
and  this  partiality  had  given  great  ua^brage  to  England, 
and  excited  her  jealousy  ;  yet  this  French  war  may  be 
imputed  to  another  cause. 

The  crown  of  Austria,  upon  the  death  of  Char'es  VI. 
had  fallen  of  right  to  Maria  Theresa,  eldest  dau„hter  of 
Charles  VI.  and  then  wife  of  Francis  of  Lorrain,  and 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  ;  and  this  right  of  succession  had 
been  guaranteed  to  her,  by  almost  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, by  a  treaty  stiled  The  Pragmatic  Sanction.  A  com- 
petitor to  Maria  Theresa,  sprang  up  in  the  Kirig  of  Prussia, 
which  opened  the  war  in  Germany,  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  in  1741,  and  although  France  had  guaranteed- the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  yet  she  could  not  resist  this  tempting 
occasion  of  uniting  wi'h  Prussia  and  Spain  in  the  war,  that 
she  might  seize  on  the  Italian  possessions  of  Maria  The- 
resa, and  thus  renew  her  old  Italian  claims,  and  at  the 
same  time,  humble  the  house  of  Austria  in  Europe,  and 
the  crown  of  England,  by  wresting  from  her  the  American 
colonies.  Impressed  with  these  motives,  Lewis  XV.  en- 
tered with  spirit  into  the  war,  under  the  influence  of  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  that  should  place 
him  upon  the  throne  of  Germany.  These  treaties  being 
concluded,  the  troops  of  France  were  put  in  motion,  and 
the  war  raged  generally,  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

King  George  II,  by  his  Parliament,  supported  Maria 
Theresa,  by  liberal  supplies  of  money,  from  time  to  time, 

VoT..  L  "-"^ 
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and  awaited  the  issue  ;  thus  the  parties  remained  balanced, 
until  March,  1744,  when  France  and  England,  vented  their 
reciprocal  reproaches,  and  entered  into  the  war.  These 
powers,  who  had  secretly  favoured  the  enemies  of  each 
other,  first  in  the  Spanish,  and  next  in  the  German  war, 
now  became  principals,  and  thus  opened  the  scenes  of  war 
once  more  in  the  American  colonies. 

Although  the  failure  of  the  grand  expedition  against 
Spanish  America,  had  been  in  some  measure  repaired,  by 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Anson  in  England,  with  a  rich  Spanish 
Galleon,  taken  in  the  south  seas,  and  the  minister,  by  a 
magnificent  display  of  this  wealth,  had  revived  the  spirits 
of  the  nation  ;*  yet  France  felt  herself  upon  high  ground^ 
and  had  great  expectations  from  the  war. 

We  will  pass  over  all  other  foreign  events  of  this  war. 
and  confine  our  attention  to  the  operations  ofJSew-Eng- 
land,  and  the  adjoining  French  colonies.  Before  we  enter 
upon  the  operations  of  the  war  in  New-England,  we  will 
bring  forward  the  colony  of  New-Hampshire,  to  that  event- 
ful period. 

♦  it  was  landed  and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  tower. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE     CONTINUED. 

We  have  noticed  the  attempts  that  have  been  made,  foi 
the  settlement  of  (he  long  contested  boundary  line,  be- 
tvi'een  Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire,  and  the  warmth 
offeehng  excited  between  the  parties.  In  the  midst  of 
this  controversy,  the  claims  of  Mason  were  again  renew- 
ed, by  a  son  of  Robert  Mason,  with  high  prospects  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  he  died  in  the  midst  of  the  pursuit,  and  his  eldest 
son  stepped  in,  and  continued  the  prosecution,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  his  friends. 

Pending  this  prosecution  in  England,  an  agent  of  the 
Colony  of  New-HampsJiire,  purchased  of  the  heir  at  law, 
all  the  Mason  claim,  for,  and  in  beliaif  of  the  assembly  of 
New-Hampshire,  for  the  sum  of  1000/.  currency  of  New- 
England,  which  opened  the  way  for  the  independence, 
and  tranquillity  of  the  Colony  of  New-Hdinpshire,  1738.  ^^. 

At  the  same  time  the  enemies  of  Governor  Belcher, 
were  as  active  in  New-Hampshire,  to  obtain  his  removal, 
as  they  had  been  in  Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  their 
joy  was  as  great,  when  they  had  accomplished  their  ob- 
ject. 

Amongst  the  last  acts  of  Governor  Belcher's  administra- 
tion, was  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  lines  between 
Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire. 

This  long  and  sharp  controversy  was  finally  closed  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  crown,  in  the  follow- 
ir.g  manner,  viz.  "  That  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts,  be  a  curve  line  pursuing  the 
course  of  the  Merimack  River,  at  three  miles  distance,  on 
the  north  side  thereof,  beginning  at  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  ending  at  a  point  due  north  of  Patucket  Falls:  and  a 
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straight  line  drawn  from  thence  due  west,  till  it  meets  with 
his  luajesty's  other  governments." 

The  favourable  decision  of  this  long,  and  bitter  con- 
troversy, together  with  the  total  extinction  of  Mason's 
claim,  placed  New-Hampshire  at  this  time,  upon  high 
o-round.  and  she  next  extended  her  claims  as  far  west  as 
the  western  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  which  embraced 
all  that  district  of  country,  which  now  forms  the  State  of 
Vermotit. 

New  Hampshire  next  made  provision,  by  act  of  assem- 
bly, to  raise  a  body  of  men,  to  unite  with  the  other  col- 
onial  troops,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  set- 
tlenients,  on  the  Island  of  Cuba:  but  the  commissions 
and  arms  were  not  sent,  and  the  troops  could  not  be  raised, 
1740. 

The  next  year  the  boundary  lines  bcteween  Massachu- 
setts aitd  New-Hampshire,  were  duly  run,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  commissioners,  and  at  the  same  time. 
Governor  Belcher  was  removed  from  the  administration, 
and  Benning  Wentworth,  Esq.  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  Colony  of  New-Hampshire,  and  William  Shirley,  Esq. 
Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  New-Hampshire  has  surmount- 
ed a  labyrinth  of  claims  and  difficulties,  and  finally  obtain- 
ed an  independence  coequal  with  the  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts. That  the  strife  of  party  should  have  inflamed  the 
passions,  and  that  the  heat  of  the  passions,  should  have  in- 
volved Governor  Belcher  in  tlie  quarrel,  is  both  natural, 
and  easy  to  be  seen,  and  that  Governor  Belcher  should 
have  suifered  great  injustice  amidst  this  heat  and  strife  of 
party,  is  also  true  •,  but  that  Governor  Belcher,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  should  be  removed,  and  that  two 
new  governors  should  be  appointed,  was  undoubtedly  best 
for  all  the  parties,  and  was  the  only  basis  on  which  the 
general  interest,  as  well  as  a  permanent  tranquillity,  could 
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be  restored.  Governor  Belcher  suffered  for  the  moment, 
both  in  his  feelings  and  reputation  :  but  these  were  sooif 
removed,  by  his  appointment  to  the  government  of  the 
Province  of  Nevr-Jersey,  where  he  hved  and  died  belov- 
ed and  respected. 

Governor  Wentworth  was  son  to  tisc  late  Lieut,  Gov. 
Wentworth,  a  merchant  of  respectability  in  Portsmouth, 
and  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  council  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gov.  Belcher.  Mr.  Wentworth  as  a  mer- 
chant, had  suffered  severely  in  a  contract  with  an  agent  of 
the  Court  of  Spain,  which  ruined  his  trade,  and  rendered 
him  a  bankrupt ;  but  as  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity,  he 
Was  rewarded  by  the  crown  with  the  government  of  New- 
Hampshire.  In  the  course  of  this  Spanish  fraud,  Mr. 
Wentworth  went  twice  to  Spain,  to  seek  redress,  and  when 
that  failed,  he  repaired  to  England  to  petition  the  crown 
for  satisfaction  against  the  Court  of  Spain.  Pending  the 
negociations  between  the  two  courts,  Mr.  Wentworth  had 
some  hopes  of  redress  ;  but  when  these  failed,  the  king 
appointed  him  governor  of  New-Hampshire,  and  he  was 
ready  for  war. 

Governor  Wentworth  sailed  for  America  soon  after  his 
appointment,  where  he  arrived  December  1741,  and  vi^as 
hailed  as  the  immediate  deliverer  of  the  colony.  The 
commencement  of  his  administration  was  favourable  ;  the 
legislature  granted  him  a  salary  of  250/.  per  annum, 
predicated  upon  the  excise,  and  250/.  more,  predicated 
upon  the  interest  of  a  new  loan  of  bills  of  credit,  which 
they  had  then  voted  to  issue.  In  additon  to  this.  Govern- 
or  Wentworth  purchased  of  a  Col.  Dunbar,  for  the  sum  of 
2000/.  his  commission  as  surveyor  of  the  woods,  which  was 
worth  about  800/.  per  annum.  Thus  seated  in  the  chair. 
Gov.  Wentworth  was  both  popular  and  in  easy  circum- 
stances.    Gov.  Wentworth  maintained  a  good  understand- 
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ing  with  Gov.  Shirley,  and  their  measures  were  pursued 
with  general  harmony. 

The  Spanish  war  continued,  and  in  1744,  the  French 
took  part  with  Spain,  and  were  involved  in  the  contest. 
This  French  war  brought  on  collisions  between  the  French 
possessions  in  Novascotia  and  Cape  Breton,  and  the  east- 
ern colonies,  and  involved  them  in  the  war. 

The  fishermen  of  New-England  had  been  accustomed 
to  resort  to  the  Island  of  Canseau,  on  the  north  of  Nova- 
scotia, since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  to  dry  their  fish  :  this 
island  was  fortified  with  a  block-house  and  a  small  garrison. 
The  French  governor  at  Cape  Breton,  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dition, and  destroyed  this  settlement  at  Canseau,  and  made 
a  similar  attempt  upon  Newfoundland,  which  failed ;  and 
the  new^s  of  the  war  and  the  loss  of  Canseau  arrived  to- 
gether in  New-England. 

The  expedition  against  Canseau  and  Newfoundland,  he- 
ing  joined  by  a  party  of  Indians,  conunenced  an  attack 
upon  Annapolis,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss  ;  and  this 
opened  the  war  with  New-England,  and  called  for  a  decla- 
ration of  war  from  Massachusetts,  with  a  premium  upon 
scalps  and  prisoners,  as  in  former  wars.  The  northern 
and  eastern  frontier  of  New-England,  were  again  laid  open 
to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  and  obliged  to  prepare  for 
their  general,  as  well  as  particular  safety. 

Duquesnel,  the  French  governor  of  Cape  Breton,  died 
soon  after  this  expedition,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ducham- 
boii,  and  the  parties  went  into  a  general  preparation  for 
the  war. 

The  severity  of  the  winter,  together  with  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  in  Cape  Breton,  obliged  the  governor  of  Louis- 
burg  to  send  the  prisoners  taken  at  Canseau  and  elsewhere, 
to  Boston,  and  this  source  of  intelligence  became  highly 
important  to  Gov.  Shirley  and  the  New-Englaud  colonies. 
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Louisburg,  next  to  Quebec,  had  been  once  the  strong- 
est fortress  in  America,  a; id  was  to  France  a  strong-hold  of 
more  importance  than  even  Quebec.  A  strong  hold  which 
protected  the  commerce  and  the  fishery  of  France,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  and  which  greatly  annoyed  both  the  tishery 
and  commerce  of  New  England,  and  encouraged  savage 
wars.  It  had  become  an  object  of  the  first  importance, 
that  the  colonies  should  possess  or  destroy  this  Dunkirk  of 
America.  Gov.  Shirley  conceived  the  plan  of  reducing 
the  city  of  Louisburg,  and  communicated  his  views  to 
Gov.  Wentworth,  who  approved  of  the  measure.* 

Before  we  pursue  this  important  enterprise,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  city  of  Louisburg, 
with  its  commanding  position. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    LOUISBURG. 

The  harbour  of  Louisburg  lies  in  latitude  45°  55'  ;  its 
entrance  is  about  four  hundred  yards  wide.  The  anchor- 
age is  uniformly  safe,  and  ships  may  run  ashore  on  a  soft 
muddy  bottom.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  is 
about  9,  to  1 2  fathom.  The  harbour  lies  open  to  the  south- 
east. Upon  a  neck  of  land  upon  the  south  side  of  the  har- 
bour, was  built  the  town,  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in 
circumference  ;  fortified  in  every  accessible  part,  with  a 
rampart  of  stone,  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  high,  and  a  ditch 
eighty  feet  wide.  A  space  of  about  two  hundred  yards  was 
left  without  a  rampart,  on  the  side  next  to  the  sea,  it  was 
enclosed  with  a  simple  dike,  and  a  line  of  pickets  ;  the  sea 
was  so  shallow  in  this  place  that  it  made  only  a  narrow 
channel,  inaccessible  from  its  numerous  reefs,  to  any  ship- 
ping whatever.     The  side-fire  from  the  bastions   secured 

*  The  plan  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  oriarinated  by  William  Vaugh- 
an,  son  of  the  late  lieutenant  governor  ol  New-Hampshire;  a  man  of  a 
bold  and  adventurous  spirit,  and  who  was  largely  concerned  in  the  fishe- 
ries. The  plan  of  Vauiihan  wa^  to  take  Louisburg  by  surprise,  and  scale 
the  walls  in  the  winter,  upoQ  snow-shoes ;  the  snow  often  drifting  over  the 
top  gf  the  walls. 
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this  spot  from  attack.  There  were  six  bastions,  and  three 
batteries,  coiitaining  etnbrazurps  for  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty-eight cannon,  of  which  sixty-five  only  were  mounted^ 
and  sixteen  mortars.  On  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  was  planted  a  battery  of  thirty  cannon,  carrying 
28  pound  shot ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  directly 
opposite  to  the  entrance,  was  the  grand,  or  royal  batterry, 
of  twenty-eight  cannon,  forty-two  pounders,  and  two  eigh- 
teen pounders.  On  a  high  cliff  opposite  to  the  island  bat- 
tery, stood  a  light-house  ;  and  within  this  point,  at  the 
north-east  part  of  the  harbour,  was  a  careening  wharf, 
secure  from  all  winds,  and  a  magazine  of  naval  stores. 

The  town  was  regularly  laid  out  in  squares ;  the  streets 
were  broad,  the  houses  mostly  of  wood,  but  some  of  stone. 
On  the  west  side,  near  the  rampart,  was  a  spacious  citadel, 
and  a  large  parade  ;  on  the  one  side  of  which  were  the 
governor's  apartments  ;  under  the  rampart  were  casemates 
to  receive  the  women  and  children,  during  a  siege.  The 
entrance  of  the  town  on  the  land  side,  was  at  the  west  gate, 
over  a  draw-bridge,  near  to  which  was  a  circular  battery, 
mounting  sixteen  guns  of  24  pound  shot. 

These  works  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  building,  and 
had  cost  the  crown  of  France  not  less  than  thirty  million  of 
livres.  The  place  was  so  strong  as  to  be  called  the  "  Dun- 
kirk of  America."  It  was  in  peace  a  s^fe  retreat  for  the 
ships  of  France,  bound  homeward  from  the  East,  or  West- 
Indies  ;  and  in  war  a  source  of  distress  to  the  northern 
English  Colonies  ;  its  situation  being^extremely  favourable 
for  privateers  to  ruin  their  fishery,  and  intercept  their 
coasting,  and  foreign  trade  ;  for  which  reason  the  reduc- 
tion of  it  was  as  desirable  to  them,  as  the  reduction  of  Car- 
thage was  to  the  Romans, 

Abbe  Raynal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS    AND    NEW-HA  VIPSHIRE. 

Notwithstanding  Governor  Shirley  found  the  state  of 
the  finances  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  in  great  con- 
fusion, and  notwithstanding  the  colony  had  lost  several 
towns  in  settling  the  contested  boundary  line  with  Rhode- 
Island,  which  were  formerly  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
colony  of  Plymouth,  and  by  her  united  to  Massachusetts,  yet 
such  was  his  popularity,  that  he  took  the  laad-bank  into  fav- 
our, obtained  a  grant  of  1000/.  sterling  per  ann.  for  his  sal- 
ary, obtained  just  and  equitable  debts  for  sundry  old  credi- 
tors, and  finally  signed  a  bill,  which  provided  for  the  equi- 
table redemption  of  the  land-bank  stock  ;  all  which  acts 
fixed  his  popularity,  and  rendered  his  administration  easy. 
Governor  Shirley  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  de- 
fence, and  security  of  the  colony,  by  strengthening  the 
castle  that  guards  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbour,  together 
with  all  the  military  posts  on  the  frontier,  and  obtained 
from  the  general  court  a  grant  of  200  men,  to  strengthen 
the  fortress  at  Annapolis,  in  Novascotia. 

Thus  having  secured  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
colony,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  protection  of 
her  commerce  and  fisheries  ;  to  effect  this,  it  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  reduce  the  strong  city  of  Louisburg. 
Governor  Shirley  opened  his  plan  to  the  ministry,  and  re- 
quested a  naval  armament  to  co-operate  with  a  provincial 
armament,  in  an  expedition  against  Louisburg.  Governor 
Shirley  next  opened  his  plan  to  the  general  court  at  their 
session  in  January,  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  of  se- 
cresy.  The  boldness  of  the  measure  astonished  the  gen- 
eral court,  and  it  was  generally  considered  as  the  offspring 
of  a  great  mind,  iiighly  interesting  and  important  to  the 
trade,  as  well  as  the  peace  of  New-England  ;  but  an  en- 
terprise too  great  to  be  even  attempted,  and  it  was  nega- 
tived by  the  court ;  but  upon  sundry  petitions  from  mer- 
Vol.  f.  36 
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chants,  and  others  of  the  tirst  character  and  distinctioii; 
the  question  was  renewed,  and  after  niuch  address  and 
management,  it  was  iinally  carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 

All  parties  united  at  once,  and  entered  into  the  measures 
of  the  governor,  with  zeal  and  spirit.  Governc  r  Shirley 
laid  a  general  embargo  throughout  the  colony,  and  sent 
dispatches  to  the  governors  of  ail  the  other  colonies,  as  far 
south  as  Pennsylvania,  requesting  an  embargo,  and  a  cor- 
dial co-operation  in  an  expedition  .  against  Louisburg. 
New- York,  and  the  colonies  to  the  south,  felt  but  little  in- 
terest in  the  enterprise  and  therefore  declined  the  invita- 
tion ;  but  Connecticut  agreed  to  furnish  500  men,  Rhod- 
Island  300,  and  New-Hampshire  300,  and  the  colonies  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode-Island  agreed  to  furnish  transports 
for  their  troops,  and  all  the  armed  marine  force  they  could 
command,  as  cruizers  to  protect  the  transports. 

The  plan  of  this  expedition  thus  being  settled,  a  Colo- 
nel Pepperell  of  New-Hampshire  was  selected  as  the 
most  popular  man,  and  invested  with  the  chief  command. 
Colonel  Pepperell  was  an  officer  of  modest  worth,  and  mer- 
it ;  but  a  merchant  of  extensive  business,  and  engaged  with 
great  reluctance,  as  well  as  ditlidence,  in  the  enterprise. 
All  New-England  was  now  engaged  in  the  greatest  enter- 
prise that  had  ever  been  attempted  in  the  New  World;  men, 
money,  transports,  a  naval  force,  arms,  ammunition,  camp 
utensils,  and  military  stores  of  all  kinds  were  all  collected, 
as  if  by  the  power  of  magice,  and  in  three  months  the  ex- 
pedition was  ready.  The  general  with  about  4000  troops 
embarked,  and  the  fleet  sailed  from  Nantaskct,  the  24th 
of  March,  and  arrived  at  Canso  the  4th  of  April,  1745. 
Roger  VVolcott,  Esq.  Deupty  Governor  of  Conneticut,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  and  held  the 
second  command  in  the  expedition. 

Governor  Shirley  had  sent  an  express  to  commodore 
Warren,  upon  the  West-India  station,  to  support  the  ex- 
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pedition  with  his  squadron  ;  but  he  dechned  to  engage  with- 
out orders  ;  the  commodore  however  received  orders  from 
theadmiralityiuafew  days,  and  on  the  last  of  April  joined  the 
expedition  with  his  squadron,  which  gave  renewed  strength, 
coniidence,  and  spirits  to  the  enterprise.  The  troops  were 
all  landed  at  the  bay  of  Chapeau rogue  the  30th  of  Aprih 
and  the  fleet  took  their  station  off  the  harbour,  and  Louis- 
burg  was  invested  before  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
expedition  ;  the  general  surprise  rendered  all  opposition  to 
the  landing  of  the  troops,  faintand  ineffectual,  and  the  troops 
without  further  resistance,  destroyed  all  the  houses  and 
stores  that  lay  without  the  walls,  and  took  the  grand  bat- 
tery without  exchanging  a  single  shot. 

Thus  having  entered  upon  the  arduous  duties  before 
them,  their  next  object  was  to  bring  their  artillery  to  bear 
upon  the  town  ;  to  effect  this,  it  became  neces.-ary  to  draw 
their  cannon  through  a  deep  morass,  up  to  their  knees  iu 
mud ;  this  task,  arduous,  and  difficult  as  it  was,  they  soon 
accomplished,  assisted  by  the  fire  of  the  main  battery, 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  this  fire  became 
very  alarming,  and  destructive  to  the  town.  Having  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties  of  the  morass,  and  constructed  bat- 
teries for  their  cannon,  they  were  now  prepared  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  fleet  in  one  general  assault  upon  the  town. 
At  this  critical  moment  a  store  ship  from  France,  for  the 
relief  of  the  garrison,  appeared  off  the  harbour,  and  was 
taken  by  the  fleet ;  this  was  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
besiegers,  and  a  severe  blow  to  the  besieged.  The  general 
next  ordered  a  detachment  of  400  men,  to  attack  and  carry 
the  island  battery  ;  this  attack  failed  with  the  loss  of  60  men 
killed  and  116  taken  prisioners,  which  occasioned  an  ex- 
press to  Boston  for  a  reinforcement.  Massachusetts  sent 
on  400  men,  and  Connecticut  200,  and  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, one  60  and  one  40  gun  ship  arrived  from  England, 
and  joined  the  fleet.  May  22d  ;  and  early  in  June,  two  60 
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gnn  ships  and  one  of  80  guns,  arrived  and  joined  Ihefleety 
wiiich  now  consisted  of  11  sail  besides  the  provincial  fleet. 

Eiated  with  tfieir  prospects,  the  general  pushed  the  siege , 
by  a  heavy  cannonade  from  his  batteries,  which  silenced 
the  harbour  battery,  desinolished  the  west  gate,  and  great- 
ly distressed  the  town  •,  and  at  the  same  time  prepared  to 
enter  the  harbour  with  the  fleet,  and  the  town  by  a  general 
assault  ;  bat  the  governor  sent  out  a  flag",  requesting  a  par- 
ley, and  proposed  articles  of  capitulatfon,  which  were  re- 
jected ;  and  others  sent  in  by  the  general  and  commodore, 
which  were  accepted,  and  on  the  17th  of  June,  they  enter- 
ed the  city  in  triumph,  and  tlie  garrison  were  embarked 
for  France.*  The  reinforcements  from  Massachusetts  and 
,  Connecticut,  had  not  then  arrived,  nor  the  300  men  from 
Rhode-island  ;  these  were  all  safe  for  the  next  expedition. 
The  tews  of  this  glorious  event  arrived  in  Boston  the  3d 
of  Julv,  by  express,  and  from  thence  spread  like  light- 
ning through  the  country  ;  a  burst  of  universal  joy  beamed 
in  every  couatenance,  and  glowed  in  every  breast. 

The  French  flag  continued  to  wave  upon  the  walls, 
which  dcroved  in  several  India  ships,  supposed  to  be 
worth  600.000/.  sterling.  Governor  Shirley  embarked 
immediatel}  for  Louisburg  ;  persuaded  most  of  the  army 
to  remain  in  garrison  through  the  winter,  and  took  the 
command,  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  could  be  known. 

An  armament  of  seven  ships  of  war,  had  sailed  from 
France  early  in  July,  1746,  destined  for  the  conquest  of 
Novascotia,  with  orders  to  touch  at  Louisburg  ;  but  upon 
intelligence  at  sea,  of  the  fall  of  Louisburg,  they  returned 
to  France. 

The  boldness  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  success  with 
which  it  was  crowned,  astonished  not  only  America,  but 

♦  The  loss  of  the  Provincials  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg  did  not  exceed 
100  men. 
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Europ^j  and  led  to  a  system  of  measures  highly  interest- 
ing anjftdvantageous,  both  to  England  and  her  colonies. 
Eiiglandcontemplated  the  reduction  ol'Canada,  and  France 
the  reduction  of  Louisburg  and  Novascotia,  together  with 
the  whole  American  seaboard,  from  Georgia  to  Maine  ; 
and  to  effect  this,  fitted  out  the  Brest  fleet  of  70  sail,  14  of 
which  were  of  the  line,  destined  for  the  American  coast- 
This  fleet  left  Rochelle  the  2id  of  Jane,  with  a  land  force 
of  3  or  4000  men,  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Louis- 
burg, and  the  conquest  of  Novascotia.  Dctachmciits  of 
this  fleet  were  seen  in  those  seas,  and  spread  a  general 
alarm  throughout  the  American  coast ;  but  that  God  who 
had  planted  his  church  in  the  wilderness,  and  given  her 
such  a  signal  conquest,  over  the  strong  hold  of  Louisburg, 
appeared  in  as  signal  a  manner  for  the  protection  of  this 
conquest,  by  sending  storms,  and  adverse  winds,  which 
shattered  the  French  fleet,  and  drove  them  off  the  Amer- 
ican coast ;  some  back  to  France,  some  to  the  West-In- 
dies, whilst  others  were  lost  at  sea,  and  the  remnant,  that 
arrived  on  the  American  coast,  had  to  return  to  France 
■with  the  melancholly  tidings,  that  the  whole  expedition 
had  failed;  that  one  of  their  admirals  had  poisoned  him- 
self through  grief,  and  another  had  run  mad,  and  stabbed 
himself,  through  rage  and  disappointment,  a.'id  that  the 
remnant  of  the  fleet  were  overtaken  by  a  cold  and  terrible 
storm,  olT  Cape  Sables,  on  their  return  to  France,  where 
they  suffered  severely,  as  they  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the 
American  coast. 

Thus  ended  the  French  armada  against  the  coast  of 
America,  and  thus  the  church  in  the  wilderness  might  say, 
with  the  illustrious  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  Dtus  flavit  dissi- 
pantur.^^ 

The  general  alarm  which  the  French  fleet  had  spread 
through  the  colonies,  together  with  the  failure  of  the  fleet, 
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and  armament  from  England,*  had  prevented  the  contem- 
plated  expedition  against  Canada,  and  no  enterprise  was 
attempted,  except  a  detachment  of  400  men,  destined 
against  Novascotia,  which  failed  of  their  object,  with  the 
loss  of  160  men  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners;  and 
the  rest  returned  under  the  protection  of  a  convention,  not 
to  serve  against  Novascotia  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

The  grand  expedition  against  Louisburg  had  given  a 
general  alarm  to  the  savages,  and  restrained  them  from 
those  ravages  upon  the  frontiers,  which  we  have  hitherto 
noticed  in  times  of  war,  excepting  the  back  parts  of  New- 
Hampshire,  which  will  be  noticed  in  their  place.  In  No- 
vember 1747,  the  town  of  Boston  was  thrown  into  a 
high  state  of  alarm  and  confusion,  by  a  press-gang  under 
orders  from  Commodore  Knowles,  which  scowered  the 
shipping  and  wharves,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  seamen,  to 
replace  such  as  had  deserted  from  his  fleet :  the  people, 
alarmed  at  this  outrage,  flew  to  arms,  (such  as  sticks, 
elubs,  and  pitchmops,  &;c.)  and  repaired  to  the  liouse  of  the 
•governor,  and  demanded  such  oflicers  of  the  fleet  as  were 
there  ;  but  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  desist  for  the 
present,  after  having  spent  their  rage  upon  a  deputy  sher- 
iff, and  put  him  into  the  stocks,  &;c.  They  then  withdrew 
until  evening,  when  they  again  assembled  in  greater  num- 
bers, and  assaulted  the  town-house,  where  the  general 
court  were  sitting,  broke  the  windows,  &c.  and  then 
seized  on  such  oflicers  of  the  squadron  as  could  be  found 
in  town. 

In  the  midst  of  this  outrage  the  governor  left  the  court, 
and  retired  to  his  house,  and  the  next  day  ordered  out  the 
militia  to  keep  the  peace,  and  the  next  night  withdrew  to 
the  castle.     The  general  court  passed  acts  of  severe  cen- 

*  The  delay  of  this  fleet  was  occasioned  by  the  landing  of  the  Preten- 
der in  Scotland,  and  the  insurrection  there  which  threatened  the  peace  of 
^E^nsland. 
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s.ure  upon  the  riotors,  and  upon  the  press-gang  ;  but  order- 
ed I  all  tWb  officers  who  had  been  arrested  by  the  mob,  to  be 
set  at  liberty  ;  and  the  mihtia  gave  the  governor  their  pro- 
tection, and  escorted  him  back  in  triumph  to  his  house. 
The*commodore  dismissed  all  the  men  that  had  been  im- 
pressed ;  order  was  again  restored,  and  the  squadron 
departed. 

The  people  now  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  their  af- 
fairs -,  a  flood  of  paper  money  had  been  issued  to  support 
the  exij^encies  of  the  war,  taxes  had  multiplied,  and  to 
crown  all,  a  general  depreciation  had  sunk  the  money  al- 
most to  a  cypher  ;  this  opened  the  door  for  such  a  system  of 
fraud,  as  threatened  the  ruin  of  trade  and  ef  morals. 
Great  efforts  were  made  to  abolish  the  paper  money,  and 
to  obtain  a  grant  from  parliament,  to  indemnify  the  expens- 
es of  the  Louisburg  expedition,  and  thus  redeem  the  paper 
currency  at  6s.  the  dollar.  The  grant  was  finally  made, 
and  the  paper  currency  redeemed  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  currency  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  thus  became 
permanent.  New-Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode- 
Island,  finally  fell  in  with  the  plan  of  Massachusetts,  and 
abolished  paper  money,  after  a  few  years.* 

The  next  season  the  French  fitted  out  two  fleets  against 
the  British  settlements  in  India  and  America  ;  the  latter 
under  the  command  of  M.  De  la  Jonqueire,  governor  of 
Quebec.  These  fleets  sailed  from  Rochelle  early  in  the 
spring  ;  but  they  were  overtaken  on  the  3d  of  May,  by  a 
British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admirals  Anson  and 
Warren  ;  a  warm  action   commenced,  the  French  were 


*  The  trade  of  Connecticut,  from  her  first  settlenifnt,  had  been  carried 
on  ".viih  Boston,  where  they  obtained  all  their  Ennli^h  goods  ;  but  when  the 
c  olony  of  Ma?<^achusetts  hiid  abolished  iheir  paper  money,  they  rejected 
the  paper  bills  of  Connecticut,  and  turiied  the  trade  of  ihat  colony  to 
New-  Yorlj,  where  her  hills  were  yet  current,  and  thus  by  an  artful  policy, 
New-York  obtained  the  trade  of  Connecticut,  which  she  has  never  \o%f.) 
and  Boston  lost  a  trade  ?he  has  nnver  fully  regained. 
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overpowered,  De  lf»  Jonqucire,  with  four  ships  of 'the  line, 
and  six  Indiamcn  were  taken,  together  with  4  or  5,000 
men,  and  large  sums  of  money  aud  bulhon,  and  the  colo- 
nies were  again  preserved  by  tlic  special  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence.  ' 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  and  French  from  Can- 
ada, were  carried  on  through  the  war,  and  into  the  year 
1749,  upon  the  frontier  towns  ;  hut  principally  against  the 
western  frontier  bordering  upon  Connecticut  River,  where 
many  persons  were  killed,  wounded,  or  carried  a\»tiy  cap- 
tive to  Canada  ;  but  the  settlements  were  not  burnt,  nor 
the  people  butchered  nor  tortured  as  in  former  wars  ;  the 
ferocity  of  the  savage  l)ad  softened  into  a  partial  degree 
ofhuaianity.  Even  this  humanity  the  enemy  turned  to 
his  ow  ■  advantage,  by  extorting  large  sums  of  money,  an 
the  ransom  for  thoir  captives,  which  rendered  New-Eng- 
land tributary  to  Canada.  This  spirited  the  colonies  to 
raise  their  full  quotas  of  men,  for  the  grand  expedition 
against  Cai-ada,  contemplated  in  the  year  174G. 

When  the  two  grand  armaments  of  France  against  New- 
England  had  (ailed,  t^  e  rebellion  in  Scotland  had  been 
quelled,  and  the  pretender  driven  back  to  France  ;  all  pros- 
pects of  success  in  the  war  on  the  part  of  France,  appear-" 
ed  to  have  faiied,  and  froai  that  time  the  war  languished, 
until  April  30th,  1748,  when  hostilities  ceased,  under  the 
preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapei!e,  and  all  con- 
quests  were  restored  and  things  remained  in  statu  quo. 
li.  October  fcllmVingl  peace  was  ratified  and  confirmed. 

The  Indian  wars  in  New^E'^igland  had  proved  a  good  mil- 
itary school,  in  whieh  'h&'r'sbns  were  trained  to  arms,  in  de-"^ 
fence  of  ail  that  the}  held  dear,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
graiid  expedition  which  gave  them  p>>  session  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Louisburg.  The  expedition  against  Louisburg 
gave  strength  and  confidence,  botb  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, which,  opened  the  Way  for  the   future  conquest  of 
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Canada,  in  1759,  and  next,  the  successesof  this  war,  open- 
ed the  way  for  the  triumph  of  the  colonies  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  the  glorious  cstablishnnent  of  their  na- 
tional independence,  1 783.  Although  these  triumphs  were 
the  successes,  and  Results  of  future  wars,  yet  they  depended 
very  much  upon  the  confidence  which  the  successes  of  this 
war  had  inspired,  and  the  measures  which  this  war  had 
taught  them  to  adopt.  The  heroes  of  this  war  were  enroll- 
ed in  the  ranks  of  their  country,  in  the  war  of  1756, 
and  many  of  them  lived  to  enter  the  lists  with  Britain,  in 
the  revolutionary  war  of  1775.  Thus  the  French  war  of 
1745,  became  the  military  school  of  America,  that  trained 
up  her  sons  to  establish  her  national  independence.  At 
the  close  of  this  war,  the  colonies  complained  that  they  had 
sustained  heavy  losses,  in  men,*  money,  and  property, 
from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  indemnifica- 
tion from  the  British  government  for  the  expences  of  the 
capture  of  Louisburg,  ought  not  to  satisfy  their  claims, 
especially  since  Louisburg  was  restored  to  France  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  They  also  urged  the  losses  they  sus- 
tained from  the  depreciation  of  their  paper  money,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  emit  for  the  support  of  the  war  ;  but 
the  governor  could  not  be  persuaded  to  exceed  the  grant 
they  had  made,  and  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  rest  sat- 
isfied. 

REMARKS. 

The  same  principles  which  formerly  led  to  the  confed- 
eracy of  the  Catholic  League  in  France,  and  fitted  out  the 
armada  in  Spain,  were  revived  in  this  war.  France  hoped 
to  restore  Great  Britain  to  the  Papal  See,  by  restoring  the 

*  New-England  lost  fn  the  war  3  or  4000  of  her  sons  ;  and  the  wars  of 
the  last  ceatury  have  occasioned  to  New-England  the  los«  of  ahout  200  000 
jjouis.  The  loss  was  felt  by  New-York  as  well  as  New-Englancj.  though 
not  in  an  equal  ratio. —  Hv,tr.hinwn''$  Histor//. 

Vor,.  !.  ^7 
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pretender,  (who  was  a  Papist,)  to  the  British  throne,  and  to 
spread  the  Papal  religion  in  America,  by  a  conquest  of 
New- England,  and  thus  at  a  blow,  exterminate  the;reforni- 
ation  from  the  British  dominions.  To  accomplish  this 
great  object,  the  powers  of  France  and  Spain  were  united  ; 
and  they  put  forth  all  their  efforts  in  the  war  ;  but  the  God 
of  our  fathers  defeated  all  the  machinations  of  the  powers 
of  darkness,  and  overruled  all  events  to  the  glory  of  his 
<^reat  name,  and  the  good  of  his  church. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

mew-efAmpsiiire  continued. — mason's  claim  revived. 

In  our  last  chapter  upon  New-Hatr.pshire,  we  left  her 
with  an  independent  government,  under  the  administration 
of  Governor  Wentworth,  and  as  was  then  supposed,  free 
(by  purchase)  from  the  vexatious  claims  of  the  Masons  ; 
but  to  our  astonishment,  this  devoted  country,  which  had 
so  long  been  harrassed  with  savage  wars,  and  contested 
claims,  was  not  yet  prepared  to  enjoy  her  own  privi- 
leges. 

The  long  contested  boundary  with  Massachusetts,  had 
been  happily  settled,  by  the  purchase  of  Mason's  claim  ; 
but  the  assembly  did  not  accept  this  purchase,  which  had 
been  made  in  their  favour  ;  and  during  the  period  of  their 
long  and  contentious  delay,  a  company  of  speculators 
stepped  in,  purchased  Mason's  claim  of  the  heir  at  law,  and 
took  his  quitclaim  ;  and  the  better  to  secure  their  pur- 
chase, they  filed  in  the  recorder's  ollice,  a  quitclaim  of  all 
the  townships  that  had  been  settled  and  granted,  within 
the  ^its  of  their  purchase,  reserving  to  themselves  all 
their  own  claims,  which  they  previously- possessed,  in  com- 
mon, or  severalty,  to  all  such  lands,  or  buildings,  and 
improvements  thereunto  belonging,  1716.  This  act 
threw  the  colony  into  a  new  ferment ;  the  assembly  ap- 
pointed a  committf^e  to  wait  on  the  purchasers,  and  buy 
out  their  claims,  and  a  negotiation  ensued,  which  was  spun 
out  until  it  became  certain  that  the  parties  could  not  agree': 
and  then  in  1748,  the  speculators  began  to  grant  townships, 
and  settle  their  lands,  quietly.  They  required  of  the 
grantees,  within  a  limited  time,  to  erect  mills,  build  meet- 
ing-houses, jilear  out  roads,  and  settle  ministers  ;  reserv- 
ing one  right  in  each  township  for  the  first  settled  minis- 
ter, a  second  for  a  parsonage,  and  a  third  for  a  school ; 
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also  fifteen  rights  for  themselves,  and  two  for  their  attui 
nies,  all   free  from  taxes  until    sold,  or   occupied.     Upon 
this  plan  the  settlements  progressed  rapidly,  and  tibe  col- 
ony became  more  tranquil,  and  supported  the  measure. 

The  heirs  of  Allen  took  alarm  at  the  measures  of  the 
speculators,  and  revived  their  claim,  and  by  their  adver- 
tisements and  threats,  obstructed  the  settlements  in  some 
measure.  In  addition  to  these  claims,  a  new  embarrass- 
ment sprang  up  at  this  time,  between  the  crown  and  the 
speculators,  in  locating  these  lands.  The  grant  to  Mason^ 
was  an  extent  of  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  upon  the  east 
and  west,  and  sixty  miles  upon  the  north  and  south  lines, 
and  the  speculators  claimed  an  extent  of  fcixty  miles  from 
the  sea  to  the  centre  oi  the  cross  line,  which  should  unite 
the  otl>er  two  lines ;  this  would  make  the  cross  line  a  curve, 
and  the  running  out  this  line,  opened  a  new  controversy, 
which  continued  down  to  the  close  of  the  Ftevolution. 

In  the  midst  of  these  controversies,  sprang  up  a  conten- 
tion with  Massachusetts,  about  the  support  of  Fort  Dum- 
mer,  which,  although  upon  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
River,  was  claimed  as  within  the  limits  of  N^.w-Hampshire, 
after  the  boundary  line  was  run  out.  Massachusetts  had 
built  and  supported  this  fort  to  this  time,  and  New-Hamp- 
shire claimed  that  she  should  continue  to  support  it,  or 
throw  it  upon  the  crown.  Here  they  were  at  issue.  To 
prevent  the  adoption  of  Fort  Dummer,  several  new  mem- 
bers who  had  been  elected  to  the  assembly,  were  rejected 
by  the  house,  upon  a  suspicion  that  they  might  favour  the 
adoption ;  which  opened  a  new  controversy,  that  became 
sharp  between  th(  governor  and  the  house  ;  but  the  press- 
ing exigencies  of  the  war,  obliged  the  governor  to  comply. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  closed,  the  governor  dissolved 
this  assembly,  and  ordered  new  writs  of  election  to  be  is- 
sued, particularly  to  the  rejected  towns,  and  a  new  assem- 
bly was  chosen,  and  the  old  controversy  revived.     When 
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the  assembly  were  convened,  arid  had  chosen  their  speaker, 
the  governor  negatived  their  choice.  This  opened  a  con- 
trovei^y  which  was  prolonged  three  years  by  adjournments 
monthly,  and  prorogations,  to  the  suppression  of  all  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  colony :  both  parties  had  taken 
their  ground,  and  both  were  firm.  This  threw  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  into  confusion  ;  their  paper  money  had  de- 
preciated down  to  fifty  for  one,  this  reduced  the  governor's 
salary,  and  all  other  salaries,  one  half.  The  affairs  of  the 
treasury  were  at  a  stand — the  soldiers  remained  unpaid,  the 
recorder's  office  had  closed,  from  the  failure  of  his  reap- 
pointment, and  all  the  business  of  the  assembly  was  at  a 
gtand,  because  the  governor  had  negatived  their  speaker. 
This  threw  a  reproach  upon  the  colony,  both  in  England 
and  America,  and  they  were  considered  as  in  a  state  of 
actual  j.g  bellion. 

Intbe  wiitl-t  of  this  confusion,  Massachusetts  urged  her 
claifns,  f()r  the  repayment  of  the  charges  of  maintaining 
Fort  DuiTimer,  and  threatened  in  case  of  refusal  or  delay^ 
to  indemnify  herself,  by  sequestering  a  large  district  of  the^ 
adjoining  wild  lands.  Parliament,  at  the  same  time,  claim- 
ed that  New-Hampshire  should  redeem  her  paper  money, 
with  the  specie  paid  her  by  the  crown,  for  the  charges  of 
the  expedition  to  Louisburg  ;  but  she  was  not  ready,  and 
her  agent  deposited  the  money  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
where  it  lay  with  a  loss  of  interest  of  nine  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.  The  odium  of  this  measure  fell  on  the  gov- 
ernor, and  on  the  agent;  all  which  widened  the  breach  : 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Board  of  Trade  summoned 
Thomlinson,  the  agent  of  the  colony  in  London,  to  attend 
the  Board,  when,  upon  a  full  enquiry,  they  justified  the 
governor,  as  acting  agreeable  to  his  instructions,  and  con- 
demned the  house  of  assembly,  and  the  agent  sent  out  their 
decision  to  the  governor,  witii  advice  to  comply  with  the 
<iecisioii.  This  advice  was  not  well  received;  the  house  sent 
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out  a  complaint  to  his  majesty  against  the  governor,  with 
an  intent  to  remove  him,  and  obtain  a  man  more  to  their 
choice  for  a  successor  ;  but  the  absurdity  of  the  measure 
defeated  itself,  and  the  complaint  was  never  presented. 

In  1752,  the  time  of  this  assembly  expired  by  law,  and 
a  new  one  was  chosen  in  the  same  manner  ;  they  met,  with 
a  conciliatory  disposition  ;  elected  a  speaker,  who  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  whole  affairs  of  the  deranged  colony,  were 
soon  restored  to  their  former  order,  and  the  money  taken 
/rom  the  Bank  in  England,  and  vested  in  the  public  funds. 
The  controversy  about  Fort  Dummer  was  settled,  and  the 
adjacent  lands  were  granted  in  townships,  upon  both  sides 
of  Connecticut  River,  to  their  former  claimants,  when  un- 
der Massachusetts,  1752. 

Peace  had  been  restored  in  1748,  and  the  settlements 
were  now  progressing  rapidly  :  a  plan  was  projectf^^^to  ex- 
tend the  settlements  upon  Coimecticut  River,  as  far^P  as 
the  Cohos  ;  and  a  party  sent  out  to  explore  the  coun^''y? 
and  laj^out  the  townships  ;  but  the  Indians  refuse]  to  s^U 
the  land,  and  remonstrated  against  the  settlement,  and  it 
failed  for  this  time.  The  jealousy  of  the  Indians  v/as  how- 
ever so  much  alarmed,  that  they  began  their  ravagesjapon 
the  frontier  settlements,  and  killed  and  carried  off  several 
settlers,  which  caused  a  retaliation,  and  several  Indians  were 
killed; — blood  was  spilt,  and  war  was  renewed;  but  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  interfered,  and  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  eastern  Indians,  and  sent  a  present  to  the 
contending  tribe  ;  which  they  accepted,  and  ratified  the 
peace  of  1749  ;  and  hannony  was  again  restored,  1753. 

REMARKS. 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  the  corruptions  of  the  human 
heart,  could  not  suffer  the  spirit  of  man  to  be  at  rest,  even 
in  this  favouff  d  land,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  God 
Iiad  given  to  his  church  in  the  wilderness,  a  goodly  land  ; 
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had  driven  out  the  heathen  froni  before  them,  had  prosper- 
ed, and  multipHed  them  greatly,  had  enlarged  their  borders, 
and  multiplied  his  churches ;  and  above   all,  had  poured 
out  his  holy  spirit  upon  this  people  in  copious  showers  of 
divine  grace,   and   given  them  all  things  richly  to  enjoy  : 
yet  we  have  seen  how  unmindful  they  were  of  the  blessings 
received.     In  the  colony  of  Connecticut  the  churches  had 
lifted  up  a  standard  of  persecution  ;  and  christians  of  the 
same  denomination,  of  tbe  sam.e  family,  and  even  of  the 
same  church  and  communion,  were  persecuting  each  oth- 
er with  all  bitterness,  wrath,  and  even  malice  ;  and  were 
turning  away,  and  even  grieving  the  holy  spirit,  by  their 
hard  speeches,  and  contentious  lives.     In  Massachusetts 
the  same  corruptions  of  the  human  heart  have  been  wit- 
nessed,  but  not  to  the   same  degree,  in  the  churches,  as 
in  Connecticut;  here  their  contentions  were  turned  more 
to  their  secular  affairs,  a!)d  generally  spent  themselves  up- 
on their  governors.     In  New-Hampshire  the  affaris  of  state 
engrossed  all  their  hearts :  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  claims 
and  controversies,  they  found  no  time  to  attend  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  cliurch  ;  God  was  not  in  all  their  thoughts,  and 
he  had  bestowed  upon  them  no  part  of  that  shower  of  his 
divine  grace,  with  which  he  had  so  plentifully  watered  the 
rest  of  his  garden.     This  contentious  spirit  in  New-Eng- 
land, had  hitherto  been  controuled  by  the  Indian  wars,  so 
far  as  to  prevent  their  drawing  the  sword  upon  each  other, 
and  destroying  the  peace  of  the  church  and  the  liberty  of 
the  state,  by  a  civil  war,  which  must  have  ended  in  a  ty- 
ranical  usurpation  ;  but  even  these  had  become  ineffect- 
ual, and  nothing  short  of  the  war,   which  God  was  about 
to  bring  upon  them,  could  have  united  these  discordant 
interests,  and  have  opened  thf^  way  for  on*^  general  co-op- 
eration. 
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CONNECTICUT  CONTINUED. — SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  CONTEST' 
ED  CLAIMS   BETWEEN  MASSACHUSETTS    AND  CONNECTICUT. 

One  of  the  conditions  stipulated  between  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  when  thej  settled  their  boundary 
line,  was  that  whatever  town  might  fall  within  the  colony 
of  Connecticut,  which  had  been  settled  by  Massachusetts. 
should  be  held  under  their  former  jurisdiction  ;  but  when 
the  towns  of  Woodstock,  Somers,  Enfield,  and  Suffield, 
which  had  belonged  to  Massachusetts,  found  themselves 
included  within  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  they  soon  felt 
the  difference  between  a  crown  governor  and  a  colonial 
governor,  a  man  of  their  choice  ;  and  expressed  their  feel- 
ings, and  their  uneajiiness,  by  a  metr.oiial  to  the  Gen- 
oral  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  May  1747,  praying  to  be 
admitted  to  (heir  just  share  of  the  charter  of  the  colony, 
and  to  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  ihereuitto  belonging. 
Tiiis  memorial  was  favourably  received,  and  commission- 
ers were  appointed  by  the  assembly  to  confer  with  com- 
missioners of  Massachusetts,  upon  t:  e  prayer  of  the  me- 
morial. The  colonies  entered  into  a  negociation  which 
spun  out  two  years,  without  shewing  any  prospect  of 
accomplishing  the  object  desired ;  when  the  memorialists 
again  urged  their  claims  and  demands,  upon  their  chartered 
rights,  with  so  much  v\rarinth,  that  that  the  colony  set  aside 
the  conditions  stipulated  with  Massachusetts,  with  the  fol- 
lowing resolve — "  That  as  it  did  not  appear  that  ever  the 
said  agreement  had  received,  so  it  never  ought  to  receive 
1  he  royal  confirmation  ;  and  that  as  the  respective  govern- 
ments could  not  give,  exchange,  or  alter  their  jurisdiction.; 
so  that  the  said  agre  f;  nent,  so  far  as  it  respects  jurisdic- 
tion, is  void  :  artd  therefore  this  assembly  do  declare  that 
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q]!  the  said  inhabitants,  who  hve  south  of  the  hne  fixed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Charter,  are  within,  and  have  a  rii^hi  to 
the  privileges  of  this  government,  the  aforesaid  agreement 
notwithstanding."  The  same  grant  was  extended  b\  the 
assembly  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal societies  of  said  towns,  according  to  the  constitution., 
and  laws  of  the  colony.  Massachusetts  met  this  resolve 
of  Connecticut  by  a  petition  to  the  crown.  Connecticut 
met  this  petition  wilh  a  fair  statement  of  facts,  and  the 
resolve  of  the  assembly  was  confirmed  by  the  crown,  1755. 
As  soon  as  this  controversy  was  settled,  the  colony 
was  thrown  into  a  high  state  of  agitation,  upon  a  new  and 
interesting  scene.  A  Spanish  ship  had  put  into  New-Lon- 
don in  distress,  and  it  became  necessary  to  unlade  her,  to 
repair  damages  done  to  the  hull,  and  the  cargo  was  deliv- 
ered into  the  custody  of  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New- 
London.  When  the  ship  had  been  condemned  as  unfit  for 
sea,  and  another  obtained,  and  had  got  ready  to  take  in 
her  cargo,  it  was  found  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
cargo,  had  been  embezzled  and  lost,  which  induced  the 
supercargo,  Don  Joseph  Miguel,  to  reland  what  he  had 
taken  on  board,  and  petition  to  the  general  assembly,  at 
their  October  session,  for  redress  and  satisfaction,  and 
also  to  receive  the  residue  of  the  cargo  into  their  custody, 
and  discharge  the  crew.  The  assembly  met  this  petition 
with  a  resolve — "  That  whatever  losses  he  might  have  sus- 
tained, it  was  by  means  either  to  them  unknown,  or  which 
they  were  by  no  means  able  to  prevent,  &c.  and  declared 
that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  unreasonable,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  granted."  The  assembly  next  im- 
powered  the  governor  to  enquire  into  the  affair,  and  grant 
due  search  to  be  made,  if  requested  ;  and  afford  the  said 
Don  Miguel  all  due  protection  and  relief,  according  to  the 
Jaws  of  trade,  nature,  and  nations. 

Vol..  1.  38 
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The  stale  telt  their  honor  wounded,  and  were  alarmed, 
lest  they  should  be  called  upon  to  repair  the  loss,  or  pro- 
voke a  war  ;  and  such  was  the  blame  attached  to  Governor 
Wolcott,  for  not  doing  his  duty  in  this  affair,  that  it  sur- 
mounted his  popularity,  and  the  next  election  fell  on  Gov- 
ernor Fitch,  who  succeeded  to  the  chair  May,  1733.  What- 
ever efforts  might  have  been  made  to  recover  the  lost  goods, 
they  were  never  found,  and  here  the  affair  ended. 

YALE    COLLEGE    CONTINUED. 

After  the  contested  claims  to  the  unlocated  lands  in  the 
north  western  section  of  the  colony  were  settled,  and  the 
townships  located  ;  the  trustees  came  into  possession  of  a 
donation  of  628  acres  of  laud,  in  the  town  of  Salisbury, 
deeded  by  Messrs.  Fisk  and  Leavins,  1730,  and  in  the 
year  1732,  the  general  assembly,  made  a  grant  of  1500 
acres  in  several  townships  of  the  same  section  of  lands  ; 
and  in  1741,  they  confirmed  their  grant  by  patent.  The 
same  year,  Dean  Berkeley  made  sundry  valuable  dona* 
tions  to  the  college  ;  the  first  consisted  of  his  private  libra- 
ry, which  he  had  brought  out  with  him  to  America,  (where 
he  resided  two  years  upon  his  estate  at  Newport,)  to- 
gether with  the  rent  of  that  estate,  after  his  return  to 
England.  This  donation  was  the  basis  of  that  premium, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Dean's  Bounty,  which  has  since 
been  conferred  upon  the  three  best  classical  scholars,  who 
should  reside  three  years  at  the  college  after  they  became 
graduates.  The  next  donation  of  this  illustrious  benefac- 
tor, consisted  of  about  1000  volumes  of  valuable  books,  to 
the  amount  of  400/.  sterling. 

These  valuable  donations  were  made  in  the  time  of  the 
rectorship  of  Mr.  Wilhams,  with  whom  Dean  Berkley  be- 
came acquainted,  and  held  correspondence  when  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest  esteem  and 
regard.     Soon  after  this  the  health  of  Rector  Williams  be- 
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ganto  decline,  and  in  1739  he  obtained  permission  to  retire 
from  office  to  his  seat  at  Wethersfield,  where  his  health 
was  restored,  and  where  new  honors  awaited  him.  He 
was  first  called  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  assembly,  and 
speaker  of  the  house  ;  next  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
Superior  Court,  and  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  destin- 
ed against  Canada.  When  the  regiment  was  disbanded,  he 
went  to  England  to  receive  their  pay,  where  he  was  hon- 
ored with  the  first,  and  most  pious  literary  acquaintance, 
and  where  he  married  a  lady  of  fortune,  as  well  as  of 
eminent  piety,  and  literary  worth  ;  and  with  her  retired 
to  Wethersfield,  where  he  lived  much  respected,  and  died 
1755,  greatly  lamented.  The  sum  of  the  character  of 
Rector  Williams,  is  expressed  in  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Doctor  Doddrige. 

"I  look  upon  Col.  Williams,  to  be  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable men  upon  earth  :  he  has  joined  to  an  ardent  sense  of 
religion,  solid  learning,  consummate  prudence,  great  can- 
dor, and  sweetness  of  temper,  and  a  certain  nobleness 
of  soul,  capable  of  contriving  and  acting  the  greatest 
things,  without  seeming  to  be  conscious  that  he  has  done 
them." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Clap  was  called  by  the  trustees  from 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  first  society  in  Windham,  to 
succeed  Rector  Williams,  and  was  installed,  April,  1740. 
Rector  Clap,  amongst  the  first  duties  of  his  office,  compil- 
ed a  body  of  laws  for  the  college,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  trustees,  and  which  continue  in  force  to  this  day,  and 
the  orders  of  the  college  were  reduced  to  system.  In  the 
year  1 744,  the  General  Assembly  provided  for  the  support 
of  three  tutors,  by  enlarging  their  annual  grant,  which  great- 
ly relieved  the  burthens  and  promoted  the  interest  of  the 
college. 
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In  1743,  a  sum  of  twenty-seven  pounds  sterling  was  be- 
queathed to  the  college,  by  Anthony  Nougier,  of  Fairlield, 
the  interest  of  whicli  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  faculty  of  the  college. 

The  college  at  this  time   flourished  and  became  nume- 
rous ;  the  classes  averaged,  generally,  about  twenty,  and 
in  May,  1  745,  the  General  Assembly  granted  a  new  char- 
ter   to   the   college,  in    which  the    faculty    were    stiled, 
"  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College,  in  New-Ha- 
ven."— A  copy  of  this  charter  may  be  seen  in   Dr.  Trum- 
"buU's  History  of  Connecticut,  Vol.  11.  page  306.— In  1746, 
a  donation   was   made   to  the  college  by   the  Hon.  Philip 
Livingston,    Esq.   of  the    colony  of  New-York,   to    the 
amount  of  twenty-eight  pounds  ten  shillings    sterling,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  towards  the  support  of 
a  Professor  of  Divinity,  or  otherwise,  as  the  faculty  might 
direct.     In  1  747,  the  number  of  students  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  erect 
a  new  college-house,  and  President  Clap  obtained  a  Lotte- 
ry, to  raise    500/.  sterling,  1749,  with  which  he   entered 
upon  the  work  of  the  new  brick  college,  and   in  1752,  the 
General  Assembly  made  a  further  grant  of  863/.  more  to 
carr\  on  the  work,  and  in  1754,  they  made  a  further  grant 
of  280/.  with  which  tl\e  president  was  enabled  to  complete 
the  work.     During  this  period  of  erecting  the   new  col- 
lege, died   Dean,  then   Bishop  Berkeley,  aged  73,  and  in 
one  of  his  last  letter?,  to  President  Clap,  he  thus  expressed 
himself — '•'■  The  dail)  increase  of  religion  and  learning,  in 
the  seminary  under  your  auspicious  care  and  government, 
gives  me  a  very  sensible  pleasure,   and  an   ample  recom- 
pence  for  all  my  donations." 

The  want  of  a  regular  Professor  of  Divinity  had  been 
long  sensibly  felt  in  the  college,  and  now  becanv.;  an  object 
of  particular  attention.  In  1753,  the  !egis!atU)P  granted 
to  the  coliege  a  general  contribution  throughout  the 
churches  of  the  colony,  to  raise  a  support  for  a  professor  ; 
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but  the  approaching  French  war,  led  them  to  change  the 
plan,  and  substitute  a  general  subscription,  which  answer- 
ed the  purpose,  in  1753,  the  president,  at  the  request  of 
the  corporation,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  tlic  religious  exercises  on  Lord's  day,  (which 
had  hitherto  been  held  by  the  students,  in  the  first  society 
in  New-Haven,  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Noycs,)  now  began  to  be  held  in  college-hall,  under  the 
ministry  of  President  Clap.  In  November,  of  the  same 
year,  the  presideiit  and  fellows  of  the  college  met,  and 
established  a  complete  system  of  orthodox  faith,  for  the 
college,  in  order  to  promote  the  great  object  for  which 
the  institution  was  founded.  This  opened  a  field  of  con- 
troversy that  continued  many  years,  with  some  warmth, 
and  even  bitterness. 

In  1735,  the  Rev.  Naphtali  Dagget  was  invited  by  the 
president  a. id  fellows,  to  the  important  office  of  Professor 
of  Divinity  ;  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  in  September. 
1756,  he  was  regularly  installed  as  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Yale  College.  In  1757,  a  subscription  was  opened 
amongst  the  first  characters  in  the  colony,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  house  for  the  professor  :  the  money  was  rais- 
ed, and  the  house  built  in  the  year  1757,  and  the  professor 
entered  into  possession  under  a  public  and  formal  delivery 
by  the  president — The  same  year  the  corporation  examin- 
ed the  president's  accounts  for  monies  which  he  had  ex- 
pended upon  the  new  college,  and  passed  them  with  the 
following  vote. 

"  Whereas  the  Rev.  President  Clap  hath  had  the  care, 
and  oversight  of  building  the  new  College,  called  Connecti- 
cut Hall,  and  laying  out  the  sum  of  1660/.  sterling,  which 
appears  to  have  been  done  with  great  prudence  and  fru- 
gality ;  and  the  College  built  in  a  very  elegant  and  hand- 
some manner,  by  means  of  his  extraordinary  care,  dili- 
gence, and  labour,  through  a  course  of  several  years  :  all 
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which  the  said  President  has  generously  given  lor  the  ser- 
vice of  the  College  ;  and  the  said  President  hath  also,  of 
his  own  proper  estate,  purchased  a  lot  for  the  Professor  of 
Divinity,  which  cost  521.  lawful  money,  and  given  it  to  the 
College,  for  the  said  use  for  ever  :  this  Corporation  think 
themselves  bound,  and  do  accordingly  render  their  hearty 
and  sincere  thanks  to  the  Rev.  President  Clap,  for  these 
extraordinary  instance?  of  his  generosity  ;  and  as  a  stand- 
ing testimony  thereof,  Voted,  that  this  be  entered  upon  the 
records." 

Upon  application  of  the  tutors,  and  many  of  the  stu- 
dents, a  church  was  gathered  at  the  same  time  in  the  col- 
lege, who  enjoyed,  and  continue  to  enjoy,  all  the  ordinan- 
ces of  the  gospel.  All  this  high  prosperity  of  the  college, 
alarmed  the  jealousy,  and  excited  the  bitterness  of  many  of 
the  reverend  clerey,  and  a  paper  war  against  the  corpora- 
tion was  opened,  1758. 

In  1763,  nine  of  the  disaffected  gentlemen,  carried 
their  complaints  before  the  General  Assembly,  by  way  of 
meniorial,  praying  the  Assembly  to  become  the  guardians 
of  the  college,  and  appoint  a  select  number  of  visiters  to 
inspect,  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  college,  or  report  to 
the  next  Assembly.  This  controversy  had  now  become 
serious.  The  memorialists  employed  the  most  able  coun- 
sel in  the  colony,  to  support  their  memorial  before  the 
General  Assembly  ;  and  President  Clap,  entered  the  lists 
alone,  in  defence  of  the  college  :  the  learned  and  luminous 
display  of  talents  exhibited  by  the  president  in  his  defence, 
together  with  the  justice  of  his  cause,  set  aside  the  prater 
of  the  memorial,  and  established  the  rights  of  the  college 
upon  a  firm  and  lasting  basis. 

Pending  this  contioversy,  a  donation  of  seven  pounds 
ten  shillings  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Jared  Elliot,  of 
Killingworth,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
use  of  the   library.       The  library  had  also  become  so 
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5arge,  as  to  require  a  more  convenient  accommodation  ;  and 
the  number  of  students  had  increased  so  as  to  render  the 
old  college  hall  inconvenient  for  public  worship  ;  a  new 
chapel  became  absolutely  necessary,  which  might  afford 
a  room  for  the  library,  and  another  for  the  philosophical 
apparatus.  To  accomplish  this  object,  another  subscrip- 
tion was  opened,  and  with  such  success,  that  in  1761,  the 
present  chapel  of  50  feet  by  40,  was  erected  ;  and  in  1 763, 
it  was  dedicated  to  its  sacred  use  ;  and  in  1764,  the  steeple 
was  erected,  and  the  building  completed.  One  hundred 
pounds  were  given  by  Richard  Jackson,  Esquire,  to 
forward  the  work,  and  the  citizens  of  New-Haven  were 
very  liberal  in  their  subscriptions  to  tinish  the  steeple.* 
All  this  was  effected  in  the  midst  of  the  most  distressing 
war  the  country  had  ever  witnessed  ;  a  war  known  by  the 
name  of  the  seven  years'  war  in  Europe,  and  the  old 
French  war,  in  America.  Such  was  the  virtue,  patriot- 
ism, and  religious  zeal,  as  well  as  literary  spirit  of  the 
founders  of  this  college,  and  the  fathers  of  Connecticut — 
and  such  the  characters  of  those  men,  who  deserve  the 
tribute  of  perpetual  remembrance,  and  the  unfeigned  grat- 
itude of  posterity  to  the  latest  generation. 

*  j£l83  was  raised  by  subscription, 

286,10,  were  paid  out  of  the  College  Treasury,  and 
243,i3,9,  were  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Colony. 

j£61.5.03.fl 


« 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

■«:AUSES  that  led  to  the  seven  years  war  in  EUROPE, 
AND  OPENED  THE  OLD  FRENCH  WAR  IN  AMERICA,  IN  THE 
YEARS  1754-5. 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  last  ^var,  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts of  England,  to  seize  on  the  most  vakiable  islands 
of  Spain,  as  well  as  her  most  valuable  possessions  in  Amer- 
ica ;  we  have  also  witnessed  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of 
France,  to  seize  on  the  British  Colonies  in  America  and 
India,  and  the  return  of  things  in  statu  quo,  by  the  restora- 
tion of  all  conquests,  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1 748. 
We  are  now  about  to  witness  a  renewal  of  the  same  plans, 
and  for  the  same  ends,  which  commenced  their  operation? 
with  the  war  of  1754  5.  We  have  noticed  the  extensive 
views  of  France  in  the  war  of  1745,  to  possess  herself  of 
all  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America  ;  these  views 
were  no  less  extensive  in  India.  The  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  which  restored  again  the  conquests  of  Britain  in 
America,  and  the  conquests  of  France  in  India,  lulled  the 
the  two  nations  into  that  state  of  peace,  which  was  em- 
ployed by  France  through  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues,  to  car- 
ry her  ambitious  plans  into  effect  upon  a  more  extended 
scale,  if  possible,  both  in  Ir.dia.  and  America,  and  to  unite 
Spain  in  her  views  by  a  family  compact.  Although  a 
i.tate  of  dissipation  sprang  up  in  the  two  nations  of  France 
and  England,  in  the  midst  of  these  intrigues,  that  threatened 
a  subversion  of  their  governments,  by  civil  wars ;  yet 
even  this  gave  no  check  to  the  plans  of  the  parties.  Spain 
rejected  at  this  time,  the  overtures  of  France  for  a  family 
compact,  as  being  repugnant  to  the  great  principles  of  the 
true  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  therefore  the  cause 
of  general  war.  This  gave  no  check  to  the  ambition  of 
Lewis  XV.     The  governor  of  France  in  India,  Monsieur 
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Dupleix,  had  never  lost  sight  of  his  first  plan  of  extending 
the  power  of  France  on  tue  Peninsula  of  Hindostao ;  and 
now  he  had  conceived  of  the  vast  plan  of  making  himself 
master  of  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  giving  law  to  India 
Proper.     England  at  this  time,  had  established  valuable 
settlements  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  &c.  and  France  held  a 
valuable  settlement  at  Pondicherry  ;  hot  the  whole  interior 
of  this  extensive  country  belonged  to  the  Mogul's  Empire, 
as  descendants  of  Tamerlain,  until  the  conquest  of  Kouii 
Khan,  the  Persian,  (in  1738,)  who  had  broken  the  power 
of   the  Mogul    Tartars,  and   left  the   country   u.'jder  the 
dominion  of  numerous  petty  princes,  Nabobs  or  Soubahs, 
who  now  became  the  subjects  of  the  intrigues  of  France,  un- 
der Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry.     Dupleix  attempt- 
ed to  tarry  his  vast  plans  i>ito  effect,  by  exciting  dissen- 
sions, and  civil  wars  amongst  the  Nabobs,  and  thus,  by- 
putting  down   some,  and  raising  up  others,  and  even  be- 
coming a  Nabob  himself,  to  seize  on  the  whole  of  Hindos- 
tan.     This  civil  war  in  hidia,  involved  the  English  in  the 
quarrel,  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  and  they  became 
parties  in  the  war  in  the  east,  1 75  7.     In  the  midst  of  these 
scenes  appeared  a  Captain  Clive,  who   from  the  office  of 
accountant  to  the  English  East-India  Company,  and  com- 
missary in  their  army,  was  raised  up  to  become  the  deliv- 
erer of  India,  in  the  character  of  the  famous  Colonel  Clive. 
Dupleix  had  opened  a  scene  of  distress,  which  laid  waste 
some  of  the  finest  provinces,  and  drenched  India  with  blood 
down  to  the  year  1754;  when  Dupleix  was  recalled  to 
France,  and  a  cessation  of  arms  ensued,  under  the  prelim- 
inaries of  a  peace  between  the  contending  powers  in  India ; 
but  this  peace  was  never  confirmed. 

Pending  these  intrigues  and  distresses  in  India,  France 
was,  by  her  intrigues,  maturing  the  other  parts  of  her  great 
plan,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  war  in  America.  By  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  will  be  remembered,  France  had  ee- 

VoT,.  r.  39 
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(led  to  England,  the  whole  country  of  Novascotia,  in  Amer- 
ica ;  but  the  boundaries  of  this  countr}  had  never  been 
defined;  ihe  inhabitants  were  mostly  French,  and  at  the 
peace  had  sworn  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  now 
bore  the  name  of  newira/s.  These  neutrals  had  often  vio- 
lated their  neutrality,  in  the  war  of  1745  to  '48,  and  excit- 
ed a  jealousy,  that  rendered  it  necessary  to  strengthen  No- 
vascotia by  English  settlements  ;  accordingly  the  English 
built  the  town  of  Halifax,  in  a  commanding  position,  and 
sent  out  a  colony  of  about  3000  families  ;  this  step  kindled 
the  fire  about  boundaries. 

France  had  conceived  a  plan  no  less  bold  and  extensive 
in  America,  than  in  India,  and  now  contemplated  the  sub- 
version of  the  power  of  Britain  in  the  West,  as  well  as  in 
the  east,  and  rising  upon  her  ruins   to  universal  empire. 
To  effect  this  vast  plan  in  America,  she  had  connected  her 
settlements  in  Canada,  with  her  settlements  in  Louisiana, 
hy  an  extensive  line  of  military  posts,  extending  through 
the  interior,  from   Quebec  to  New-Orleans  ;    with  these 
she  expected  to  awe  the  savages  into  alliance,  and  thus 
use  them  as  instruments  of  accomplishing  her  great  ob- 
ject.    Both  parties  covered  their  preparations  for  the  war, 
hy  spinning  out  the  conferences  of  their  commissioners^ 
appointed  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  Novascotia,  now  Le 
Acadia.     As  the  preparations  of  the  parties  progressed,  in 
America,  collisions  ensued,  until  the  French  neutrals,  to- 
gether with  the   Indians  in  Novascotia,  rose  in  arms,  and 
began  their  ravages ;  and  an  armed  force  from  Canada,  at 
the  same  time  surprised  a  fortress  on  the  Ohio,  erected  by 
Virginia  for  the  protection  of  trade,  and  thus  opened  the 
war  in  America,  by  murdering  the  inhabitants,  and  carry- 
ing -^off  the  plunder  :  they  next  reduced  another  British 
post,  at  the  forks  of  the  Monongahela.     When  tidings  of 
these  events  were  sent  out  to  England ;  they  were  met 
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with  orders  to   repel  (brce  b)  force,  and  the  scene  was 
opened, 

AVe  have  witnessed  the  distracted  state  of  the  colonies, 
arising  from  their  civil  and  religious  controversies,  and  are 
now  called  to  witness  the  advantages  the  governor  of  New- 
France  has  already  taken,  and  was  about  lo  take,  of  their 
divided  siuation. 

The  French  erected  a  strong  and  regular  fort,  at  the 
forks  of  the  Monongahela,  and  called  it  Fort  Duquesne, 
which  greatly  alarmed  Virginia.  Orders  next  came  out 
from  the  British  minister,  that  the  colonies  should  assist 
Virginia,  and  repel  the  French ;  and  South  Carolina  sent 
out  one  company  to  join  Major,  now  Colonel  Washington, 
and  New- York,  at  the  same  time,  sent  out  two  companies, 
which  formed  a  party  of  about  400  men.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington fell  in  with,  and  defeated  a  party  of  French  and 
Indians  from  fort  Duquesne,  and  the  next  day  De  Villier, 
the  commander  of  the  fort,  surprised  Colonel  Washington 
with  a  strong  party,  consisting  of  900  French  and  Indians  ; 
Colonel  Washington  had  thrown  up  a  breastwork  for  his 
security,  which  enabled  him  to  maintain  such  a  desperate 
resistance,  as  to  obtain  an  honourable  capit,ulation,  and  thus 
brought  otf  his  party  in  safety,  by  delivering  up  his  tem- 
porary fortress,  1 754. 

Struck  v/ith  these  successes  of  the  French,  and  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  the  colonies,  the  Lords  of  Trade  and 
1  Plantations,  recommended  that  commissioners  be  immedi- 
ately appointed,  to  effect  a  union  between  the  colonies,  aud 
a  league  of  friendship  with  the  neighbouring  Indians.  The 
colonies  readily  complied  with  this  recommendation,  not 
only  to  effect  a  general  union,  but  a  mutual  support,  to  en- 
able them  to  prosecute  the  war. 

A  convention  of  the  governors  and  the  principal  gentle- 
men from  all  the  colonies,  met  at  Albany  in  the  summer  of 
1754,  and  proposed  the  following  plan, — "  That   a  grand 
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council  should  be  formed,  of  members  chosen  from  all  the 
assemblies,  ai'.d  sseiit  from  ail  the  colonies  ;  which  council, 
with  a  governor-general,  appointed  by  the  crown,  should 
be  inipowered  to  make  general  laws,  and  to  raise  money 
in  all  the  colonies,  for  the  defence  of  the  whole."  The 
commissioners  from  Connecticut  opposed  the  plan  in.toto, 
as  inadequate  to  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  as  dangerous  to  the  future  liberties  of  the  colonies. 
IV  hen  the  coniinissioners  of  Contiecticut  reported  the  plan 
to  the  general  assembly,  at  their  October  session,  it  was 
again  rejected  iu  toto,  with  their  reasons  offered  at  large, 
by  a  special  resolve.  They  next  resolved  to  send  out 
instructions  to  their  agent  in  London,  to  lay  their  objections 
to  the  pian,  before  Parliament,  and  if  possible,  prevent  its 
being  carried  iuto  elHct.  All  this  became  unnecessary,  for 
th  plan  was  not  approved  in  Eiigland  ;  tliey  had  become 
jealous  of  the  rising  strength  of  the  colonies,  and  durst  not 
tiust  them  with  such  an  union,  under  a  governor-general, 
with  such  extensive  powers. 

The  British  ministry  proposed  the  following  plan,  viz. 
—  ■'  'that  the  governors  of  the  colonies,  with  one  or  more 
of  their  councils,  should  form  a  convention,  to  concert 
measures  for  the  general  defence,  erect  ibrts,  and  raise  such 
numbers  of  men  as  they  should  judge  necessary  ;  and  that 
they  should  draw  on  the  British  treasury,  f6r  such  sun.s  as 
sitouid  be  requisite  to  reimburse  their  expences  ;  Parlia- 
ment to  reimburse  t!:e  whole  by  taxes  on  the  colonies,  after  -i^-p 
the  war.  This  was  a  deep  plot,  worthy  of  the  character 
of  tiie  cabinet  of  St.  James. 

The  colonies  who  had  lost  their  charters,  now  felt  the 
benefit  they  had  derived  from  their  disputes  with  the 
crown  governors,  and  th^  wisdom  they  had  learnt  from  ex- 
perience ;  they  rejected  this  plan  ;  and  the  colonies  who 
held  their  charters  were  not  prepared  to  resign  their  purse 
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and  their  liberties,  to  such  a  proposal,  ;  it  was  according- 
ly rejected. 

In  1755,  the  campaign  opened  with  the  plan  of  four 
grand  expeditions ;  the  first  against  Fort  Duqesne,  the  se- 
cond against  Novascotia,  the  third  against  Crown-Point, 
and  the  fourth  against  Niagara.  The  British  minister 
sent  out  an  expedition,  with  a  small  squadron,  and  about 
1500  troop-,  under  Gen.  Braddoc,  who  embarked  at  Cork, 
January  1755,  and  arrived  in  Virginia  about  the  first  of 
March. 

The  French  fitted  out  a  strong  armament  for  the  Amer- 
ican service,  early  in  the  spring  ;  consisting  of  twenty 
ships  of  the  line,  with  frigates  ;  and  transports  for  4000 
,  men,  and  military  stores  for  the  campaign  ;  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Bors  de  la  Mothe  :  the  land  forces  were 
under  the  command  of  the  Baron  Dieskau.  The  British 
minister  dispatched  a  fleet  of  seventeen  ships  of  the  line, 
and  seven  frigates,  with  a  land  force  of  GOOO  men,  under 
the  command  of  Admirals  Boscawin  and  Holbourn,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy  upon  the  American  station. 
Both  fleets  appeared  otf  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  at  the 
same  time;  but  they  were  so  enveloped  in  the  fogs  of  that 
coast,  that  they  did  not  discover  each  other,  until  all  the 
French  fleet  had  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  ex- 
cepting two  sixty  gun  ships,  which  fell  in  with  the  British 
fleet,  and  were  taken  ;  this  action  opened  the  war  upon  the 
""water,  and  the  contest  now  had  become  serious.* 

The  spring  opened  in  America,  especilly  in  New-Eng- 
land, with  an  active  and  vigorous  preparation  for  the  war  ; 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  colonies  met,  and  commu- 
nicated with  each  other,  by  special  messages,  to  unite  and 
oo-opcrate,    with    all    possible    efforts,    in    raising    men, 

*  The  Enoiish  commfnceil  a  general  attark  upon  the  French  commerct>, 
and  more  than  three  hundred  trading  ve?Fels  tell  into  their  bands,  with 
about  eight  thousand  seamen,  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
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agreeable  to  the  pleasure  of  his  majesty,  to  unite  with  the 
and  forces  sent  out  from  England,  and  prosecute  the  war. 
The  result  of  this  legislative  correspondence  was,  that 
Massachusetts  should  raise  1200  men,  New-Hampshire 
600,  Rhode-Island  400,  and  Connecticut  1000,  which  add- 
ed to  Governor  Shirley's  regiment,  amounted  to  5000  men. 
This  force  was  promptly  raised,  and  Connecticut  voted 
by  her  assembly,  to  raise  500  more,  as  a  corps  de-reserve, 
and  recommended  the  same  to  the  other  colonies,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  troops  already  raised :  at  the  same  time  they 
emitted  a  new  emission  of  bills  of  credit,  to  the  amount  of 
7500/.  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  war. 

The  command  of  the  northern  army  was  given  to  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  Esq.  of  New- York,  and  Phinehas  Lyman, 
Esq.  of  Connecticut,  was  appointed  Major-General,  and 
the  troops  destined  against  Crown-Point,  assembled  at  Al- 
bany, about  the  tirst  of  June,  to  the  amount  of  about  6000 
men,  besides  a  large  body  of  Mohawk-Indians,  under  Hen- 
drick  their  chief.  Massachusetts  had  sent  on  a  strong  de- 
tachment to  Novascotia,  to  join  Col.  Moncton,  who  com- 
manded a  body  of  regulars,  and  who  began  his  operations 
about  the  tirst  of  May.  By  the  first  of  July,  Col.  Monc- 
ton had  taken  all  the  fortresses  in  Novascotia  ;  driven 
out  the  French,  disarmed  the  Acadians,  and  sent  great 
numbers  of  them  into  New-England.  This  expedition  was 
crowned  with  universal  success.  Not  so  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesnc. 

General  Braddoc  had  arrived  in  Virginia  in  March;  but  "' 
the  expedition  was  not  ready  until  June;  when  General 
Braddoc  passed  the  Alleghany  mountains,  at  the  head  of 
about  2000  men,  regulars  and  provincials.  Unskilled  in 
the  arts  of  American  war,  and  flushed  with  the  military 
pride  of  his  nation,  he  detached  the  flower  of  his  army,  and 
attempted  by  forced  marches  to  surprise  the  fortress,  be- 
fore an  expected  reinforcement  should  arrive  from  Can^ 
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ada.  Blind  to  the  dangers  of  an  Indian  warfare,  and  dri- 
ving at  his  object,  without  regarding  tlie  cautions  and  ad- 
monitions of  his  officers,  he  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade, 
within  ten  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Braddoc  was  slain, 
with  his  principal  officers,  and  about  seven  hundred  of  his 
troops,  when  the  command  devolved  upon  Col.  Washing- 
ton of  Virginia,  who  conducted  the  i-etreat,  and  led  off 
the  remains  of  the  army,  with  tKeloss  of  all  their  artille- 
ry, baggage,  military  stores,  &c.  into  Virginia  ;  and  the 
regulars  repaired  to  Albany,  by  order  of  General  Shirley, 
to  join  the  northern  army. 

When  the  news  of  Braddoc's  defeat  reached  Albany,  it 
spread  a  general  gloom  through  the  army ;  first,  because 
great  expectations  had  been  placed  upon  that  expedition, 
to  cut  off  that  division  of  the  French  forces,  and  overawe 
the  Indians  ;  and  next,  because  their  contemplated  enter- 
prise was  of  the  same  kind  of  service,  against  the  same  kind 
of  enemy,  (now  elated  with  this  victory,)  and  through  a  like 
wild  and  uncultivated  country,  where  the  same  dangers 
would  await  them.  This  general  alarm,  caused  a  general 
desertion  from  the  army  under  General  Shirley,  on  their 
march  to  Niagara,  which  obliged  him  to  defer  the  contem- 
plated attack  upon  Niagara,  and  content  himself  with  re- 
inforcing and  fortifying  Oswego,  and  returning  to  Albany 
with  the  remnant  of  his  army.  Gen.  Johnson  advanced  at 
the  same  time  with  the  northern  army,  as  far  as  Lake 
eorge,  and  encamped  on  a  rxsing  ground,  and  secured  his 
position  with  a  breastwork,  until  the  cannon,  batteaux,  &:c. 
could  come  up,  and  enable  him  to  cross  the  lake. 

The  Baron  Dieskau,  who  then  commanded  at  Ticonda- 
roga,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  took  up 
his  march  to  surprise  and  take  Fort  Edward,  and  thus  de^ 
feat  the  expedition  under  General  Johnson.  Upon  intel- 
ligence that  the  enemy  were  near  to  Fort  Edward,  Gene- 
ral Johnson  detached  a  party  of  one  thousand  men,  undep 
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Colonels  Williams  and  Whiting,  with  the  Sachem  Hen- 
drick  and  his  Indians,  to  intercept  their  march.  Dies- 
kau  discovered  this  detachment,  aiid  drew  them  into  an 
ambush,  and  overwhelmed  them  with  a  sudden  explosion  ; 
Col.  Williams  fell — Hendrick  fell,  and  many  oti.er  brave 
officers  and  soldiers  strewed  the  field  of  death,  and  the 
remnant  fled  to  the  camp.  The  enemy  pursued,  and  a 
warm  action  commenced  ;  the  fugitives  rallied  under  cover 
of  the  breastworks,  and  the  main  army  under  Gen.  Johnsonj 
mowed  down  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  with  cannon  and 
musquetry  5  Dieskau  manouvered,  and  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack with  great  skill  and  bravery  ;  but  all  in  vain  :  the  fire 
was  so  severe  he  was  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat ;  General 
Johnson  ordered  the  charge,  the  troops  leapt  over  the 
breastworks,  and  pursued  the  victory ;  the  enemy  fled  in 
disorder;  the  carnage  was  great,*  and  the  Baron  Dieskau, 
(mortally  wounded,)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
This  victory  was  complete,  and  opened  the  way  for  an 
easy  access  to  Crown-Point ;  yet  the  season  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  enemy  in  such  force,  that  Gen.  Johnson 
abandoned  the  expedition,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign  in  strengthening  the  military  posts  on  Lake 
George. 

This  action,  added  to  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Braddoc,  and 
the  failure  of  the  enterprise  against  Niagara,  under  Gen. 
Shirley,  gave  a  general  alarm  throughout  the  country. 
Reinforcements  were  called  for  by  the  generals,  and  the 
colonies  met  the  call  promptly.  Connecticut  sent  on  two 
regimciits,  consisting  of  1400  men,  to  join  Gen.  Johnson, 
which  were  equipped,  and  marched  in  one  week.  Gen. 
Johnson  opened  a  road  through  the  wilderness  to  Lake 
Georo'e,  built  two  forts,  and  furnished  them  with  cannon  and 
military  stores,  besides  constructing  numerous  boats  and 

*  About  one  fourth  of  the  French  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners, 
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batteaux,  &c.  and  in  November  he  disbanded  the  levies, 
and  retired  to  Albany. 

Such  was  the  general  success  of  this  expedition,  that  his 
majesty  created  the  general  a  Baronet,  and  Parliament 
rewarded  him  with  a  present  of  5000/.  sterling,  and  the 
troops  received  the  applause  of  the  nation. 

The  Indians  kept  up  their  ravages  upon  the  back  settle- 
ments of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  with  great  boldness, 
as  well  as  destruction,  through  the  summer  and  even  win- 
ter, of  1755-6,  and  those  colonies  made  a  resistance  too 
feeble  to  be  named. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  first  campaign  in  Amer- 
ica ;  the  parties  were  nearly  balanced,  and  retired  from  the 
scene,  to  spend  the  winter  in  maturing  their  plans,  and 
collecting  materials,  to  begiti  the  work  of  death  the  ensu- 
ing season.  The  war  in  America,  and  the  British  capture 
of  the  French  commerce,  filled  all  Europe  with  alarm  and 
intrigue,  which  led  England  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  cover  Hanover  from  a  theaten- 
ed  French  invasion  }  and  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  for  the  supply  of  50,000  men,  to  be  held 
in  readiness  in  Lithuania,  to  act  as  occasion  might  require. 
This  confederacy  brought  the  powers  of  Europe  to  a  de- 
cisive coalition.  Fraace  remembered  the  treaty  of  Breslaw, 
1742,  by  which  the  king  of  Prussia  deserted  the  confedera- 
cy, and  left  the  French  army  to  be  sacrificed  in  Prague. 
The  court  of  Vienna  remembered  the  same  treaty  by  which 
the  empress  ceded  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  Duchy  of 
Silisia,  to  detach  him  from  the  confederacy  against  her. 
Under  these  impressions,  these  powers  confederated  against 
the  king  of  Prussia,  with  a  secret  treaty  to  divide  up  his 
dominions,  as  well  as  to  seize  on  Hanover,  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  king  of  England,  and  thus  find  employ- 
ment for  his  resources  in  Europe,  whilst  France  carried 
on  war  against  his  colonies  in  India  and  America,     Ras- 
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?ia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Spain,  were  finally  brought, 
into  tho  leai^ue  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  war 
became  general  tliroughout  Europe. 

England  at  tliis  time  had  Jost  her  military  spirit,  and 
given  lip  the  sword  to  a  standing  arnny,  for  the  protection 
and  defence  of  the  nation  ;  whilst  her  militia,  who  had 
been  the  glory  of  the  crown,  had  fallen  into  neglect,  and 
become  engrossed  in  commerce  and  the  arts.  In  this  de- 
graded state  of  the  nation,  the  minister  suffered  a  military 
force,  to  be  brought  over  from  the  German  dominions,  to 
protect  the  nation  against  a  threatened  French  invasion, 
in  1756.  Things  being  thus  balanced  in  Europe,  all  par- 
lies prepared  for  action  with  the  opening  of  the  spring. 

CAMPAIGN  OF    175G,   IN   AMERICA. 

The  war  had  now  raged  in  America  two  years,  and  upou 
the  ocean  one  ;  yet  Eiigiand  and  France,  still  kept  up  their 
negociations,  and  war  had  not  been  declared  by  cither, 
until  Great  Britain  made  her  declaration  in  May,  and 
France  in  June. 

General  Abercrombie  was  appointed  to  succeed  General 
Shirley  in  the  command  ;  and  Lord  Loudon  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief,  and  governor  of  Virginia.  New- 
Englaad,  together  with  New- York  and  New-Jersey,  were 
zealous  and  active,  in  raising,  equiping,  and  forwarding  their 
troops  for  the  w^ar  5  but  the  generals  did  not  arrive  in  Amer- 
ica until  June  and  luly.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  had 
been  early  formed  by  a  council  of  war  held  at  New-York, 
and  the  plan  of  the  last  campaign  was  renewed.  The 
northern  expeditions  were  assigned  to  the  northern  col- 
onies, and  the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne,  to  the 
southern  colonies. 

The  colonies  of  New-England,  New- York,  and  New- 
Jersey,  assembled  at  Albany  about  7000  men  ;  these  add- 
ed to  the  regiments  6f  regulars,  amounted  to  an  army  of 
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ten  thousand  men,  and  Gen.  Abercrombie  arrived  in  June, 
and  took  the  command.     This  fine  army,  well  appointed, 
and  in  high  spirits,  lay  idle  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Loudon  from  England.     In  July  the  general  sent  Colonel 
Bradstreet  with  a  detachment,  to  convey  provisions  to  the 
fort  of  Oswego  ;  he  executed  his  commission  with  fidelity 
and  dispatch  ;  but  on  his  return  he  fell  into  an  Indian  am- 
bush, as  he  ascended  the  river  Onondaga;  he  flew  to  a  suiall 
island,  landed  his  men,  and  prepared  for  his  defence  ;  the 
Indians  rose  from  their  ambubh,  rushed  into  tite  water,  and 
commenced  a  desperate  attack.     Col.  Bradstreet  met  the 
attack  with  a  firm,  and  well  directed  fire,  which  routed  the 
enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight  ;  he  next  advanced  with  two 
liundred  men  against  another  division  of  the  same   party, 
and    put    them    to  flight,    in   a   close,    and  desperate    ac- 
tion ;  he  then  advanced  to  the  attack  of  a  third   party, 
still  higher  up  the  river,  put  them  to  flight,  and   in  the 
three  actions  destroyed  about  150  of  the  enemy,  with  a  loss 
of  about  70  of  his  own  men  ;  which  opened  his  way  for  a 
safe  return  to  Albany.     In  this  expedition  Col.  Bradstreet 
learnt  that  a  formidable  force  of  French  and  Indians,  w^ere 
on  their  way  from  Canada,  against  Fort  Oswego,  and  gave 
notice   to  Gen.   Abercrombie,  w^ho  detached  Gen.  Webb 
with  one  regiment,  for  the  relief  of  the  fortress.  ^ 

On  the  29th,  of  July,  Lord  Loudon  arrived  at  Albany,  and 
took  the  command  ;  at  which  time  Gen.  Winslow,  with 
about  7000  provincials,  had  advanced  to  Lake  George,  and 
lay  with  impatience  waiting  for  orders  to  advance  against 
Crown-Point  ;  but  the  general  lay  inactive  at  Albany,  with 
about  3000  regular  troops,  until  about  the  middle  of  Ang- 
ust,  when  Gen.  Webb  began  his  march  for  the  support  of 
Oswego.  At  which  time  Gen.  Montcalm  had  invested  the 
fortress,  with  about  three  thousand  Canadians  and  Indians, 
blocked  up  the  river,  and  opened  his  trenches  before  Fort 
Ontario,  (which  stood  upon  an  eminence  that  commanded 
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Fort  Oswego,)  on  the  12th  of  August ;  the  English  made  a 
firm  resistance  for  one  day,  then  spiked  their  cannon,  aban- 
doned the  fort,  and  retired  to  Oswego.  Gen.  Montcalm, 
availed  himself  of  this  commanding  position,  and  opened 
his  fire  upon  Oswego  with  such  success,  that  Col.  Mercer, 
the  commanding  officer,  was  killed,  and  the  fort  surrender- 
ed on  the  14th. 

Thus  fell  Oswego  the  strong  hold  of  America,  defended 
by  121  pieces  of  cannon,  14  mortars,  2  frigates,  200  boats 
and  batteaux,  and  a  garrison  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  all  kinds  of  military  stores. 
Gen.  Montcalm  dismantled  the  forts,  and  carried  off  the 
booty  into  Canada.  With  the  fall  of  this  fortress,  the 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  together  with  the  whole  north- 
western frontier,  wrc  laid  open  to  the  enemy,  and  the  fin- 
est settlements  fell  a  prey  to  their  ravages. 

Gen.  Webb  heard  of  the  fall  of  Oswego,  when  at  the  por- 
tage from  the  Mohawk  to  Wood-Creek  ;  he  first  secured 
his  position,  and  next  his  retreat,  and  returned  in  safety  to 
Albany.  Lord  Loudon  had  remained  safe  at  Albany,  until 
September,  when  the  provincial  were  disbanded,  and  the 
regulars  went  into  winter  quarters,  and  the  campaign  clos- 
ed, 1736. 

Xhis  campaign  needs  no  comment.  The  southern  de- 
partment was  equally  successful  with  the  northern ;  their 
frontier  had  been  ravaged,  their  villages  burnt,  their  settlers 
butchered,  and  Fort  Greenville,  on  the  borders  of  Penn- 
sylvania, surprised  and  taken  ;  terror,  and  distress,  and 
even  dispair  reign'ed  in  the  south. 

Great  were  the  expectations  of  the  minister  from  Brit- 
ish troops,  and  British  generals  in  America,  and  great  were 
the  exultations  of  the  colonies,  that  a  Peer  of  England  had 
condesce;ided  to  command  their  armies,  and  lead  them  to 
victory,  co  iqiu^st,  and  glory  ;  but  what  was  their  mortifica- 
tion waeii  tneir  troops  were  disbanded  m  September,  aod 
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returned  inglorious  to  their  homes,  with  the  tidings,  that 
they  had  lost  through  the  neglect  of  their  general,  the 
strong  fortress  of  Oswego,  had  sulfered  a  greater  loss  by- 
disease  and  sickness,  than  was  felt  in  the  active  campaign 
of  1755,  and  that  their  general,  with  his  regulars,  were 
snug  in  their  quarters  at  Albany,  ready  for  another  campaign 
equally  glorious.  Daik  and  gloomy  was  the  winter  that 
followed. 

CAMPAIGN    OF     1757,    IN    AMERICA. 

The  spring  of  1 757,  opened  with  new  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Britain,  for  the  defence  of  her  American  colonies.  An 
armament  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  afire-ship,  bombketch, 
and  transports,  with  G  or  7000  regular  troops,  sailed  from 
Cork,  in  the  month  of  May,  under  the  command  of  Admi- 
ral Holbourn  and  Commodore  Holmes,  and  Gen.  Hopson, 
and  arrived  at  Halifax  on  the  9th  of  July.  To  support  this 
armament,  and  carry  into  effect  the  plans  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, the  colonies  had  been  equally  active  as  before,  in 
raising  and  equiping  their  quotas  of  men  for  the  field. 

The  views  of  the  colonies  were  directed  against  Crown- 
Point,  and  the  reduction  of  Canada,  to  root  out  that  nest 
of  marauders  who  had  so  long,  harassed  their  frontiers, 
butchered  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  spared  ncillier  the 
aged,  the  infant,  nor  the  mother,  and  consumed  their 
dwellin«^s ;  but  the  views  of  the  minister  were  directed 
against  that  Louisburg,  which  the  colonies  had  once  taken 
at  their  own  expence,  in  the  former  war,  and  which  had 
been  restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle^ 
Upon  this  division  of  sentiment,  objects,  and  interest,  the 
colonies  made  a  stand,  and  refused  to  co-operate  with  their 
troops;  their  reasons  were  good.  Oswego  had  fallen,  and 
with  it,  the  whole  northern  frontier  was  laid  open  to  the 
renewed  ravages  of  the  enemy,  and  they  feared  to  with- 
draw their  troops,  lest  their  sufferings,  so  fresh  in  their  feel- 
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ings,  should  be  increased  with  the  increased  power  of  the 
enemy  ;  but  the  commander  in  chief  was  Lord  Loudon,  and 
his  commands  were  obeyed  ;  and  the  expedition  to  Louis- 
burg  became  the  first  object  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  his  lordship  sailed  from  New- York, 
with  six  tl'.ousand  men,  and  formed  a  junction  with  General 
Hopson  at  Halifax,  which  gave  him  the  command  of  a  land 
force  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  men,  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  destined  against  Louisburg  ;  but  all  this,  like  the  re- 
lief of  Oswego,  was  too  late  ;  France  had  dispatched  her 
Brest  fleet  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates  and 
transports,  and  a  land  force  of  nine  thousand  men,  vi^hich 
had  arrived  at  Louisburg  ;  thus  the  fortress  was  reinforced 
and  deemed  impregnable,  and  another  expedition  failed. 

Lord  Loudon  returned  to  New- York  with  his  accustom- 
ed moderation,  and  repaired  to  Albany.  Not  so  with 
Montcalm;  he  was  not  an  idle  spectator  of  the  farce  that 
the  Peer  of  England  was  acting  in  America  ;  but  like  an 
able  general,  faithful  to  his  king,  his  country,  and  his  hon- 
or, he  cut  off  Col.  Parker,  with  a  force  detached  against 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  then  advanced  with  a  strong  force 
to  the  borders  of  Lake  George,  crossed  over  the  lake,  and 
invested  Fort  William  Henry,  with  a  stronger  force  of  Can- 
adians, French,  and  Indians,  than  had  ever  taken  the  field 
before,  (say  8000  men.)  In  sis  days  the  fort  was  taken 
by  an  honourable  capitulation,  and  the  garrison  marched 
out  with  the  honours  of  war ;  but  the  savages  under  Mont- 
calm, regardless  of  the  capitulation,  broke  into  the  ranks 
of  the  defenceless  garrison,  stripped,  plundered,  and  butch- 
ered them,  with  a  degree  of  savage  cruelty  and  wanton 
barbarity,  too  shocking  to  relate  ;  and  what  is  more  im- 
pressive, unregarded  by  Gen.  Montcalm. 

With  the  fall  of  Fort  William  Henry,  fell  all  that  naval 
preparation,  which  had  cost  the  colonies  so  much  labour 
andexpence,  the  last  campaign,  to  cross  over  the  lake,  in 
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their  contemplated  expedition  against  Crown-Point  and  Ti- 
00  .deroga.^  The  fall  of  Oswego  had  excited  great  morti- 
fication and  apprehension  in  the  colonies  ;  but  the  fall  of 
fort  William  Henry  filled  the  country  with  distress,  and 
alarm  ;  they  already  saw  the  enemy  in  Albany,  the  coun- 
try ravaged  and  laid  waste  ;  the  inhabitants  given  up  to 
indiscriminate  savage  butchery  ;  and  the  city  in  flames. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  loss  and  distress,  great  was  their 
chagrin,  when  they  learnt  that  Gen.  Webb,  who  held  the 
command  of  fort  Edward,  (at  the  distance  of  fourteen 
miles,)  of  4000  troops,  had  not  moved  a  man  to  the  relief 
of  Fort  William  Henry,  nor  alarmed  the  militia  of  the 
country  for  its  relief;  but  had  actually  written  to  Colonel 
Monroe,  the  commander  of  Fort  Wilham  Henry,  with  ad- 
vice to  capitulate,  and  give  up  the  fort. 

Ill  the  midst  of  this  alarm  and  distress,  the  colonies  were 
true  to  themselves  ;  they  put  forth  a  manly  and  dignified 
effort,  to  reinforce  their  northern  army  ;  Connecticut  rais- 
ed, equipped,  and  sent  on  to  Albany,  about  5000  men,  with 
great  dispatch,  and  the  other  northern  colonies  were  not 
less  active  ;  but  the  enemy  were  elated  with  their  success- 
,es  ;  ravaged  the  frontier,  and  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  the  fine  settlements  on  the  German  Flats,  on  the 
Mohawk,  At  this  time  there  were  more  than  twenty 
thousand  regular  troops  on  the  American  station,  besides 
the  numerous  troops  of  the  colonies,  and  yet  the  strong 
holds  of  America  were  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
in  regular  succession,  and  the  whole  frontier,  from  Nova- 
scotia  to  the  river  Ohio,  laid  open  to,  and  laid  waste  by 
the  cruelties  of  savage  war  ;  and  the  enemy  rioted  in  their 
ravages,  conquests,  and  spoils,  without  so  much  as  a  field- 
day  opposition  ;  but  I  forbear  ;  the  defence  of  America 
was  devoted  to  the  honourable  service  of  British  troops, 
■and  a  Peer  of  England  had  the  honour  to  command. 
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Early  in  the  season  the  provincials  were  disbanded,  the 
regulars  went  into  winter  ciuartcrs,  and  their  gallant  com- 
manders were  once  more  safe,  and  snug  in  their  quarters 
at  Albany. 

This  campaign,  again,  is  above  all  comment ;  no  com- 
mander could  possibly  have  been  more  ably  supported 
with  a  force,  in  all  respects,  adequate  to  all  the  purposes 
of  defence,  and  conquest ;  and  no  commander  could  have 
been  guilty  of  a  greater  waste  of  time,  meatus,  and  expense  ; 
and  no  commander  could  have  possibly,  under  all  circum- 
stances, have  done  less.  ■, 


REMARKS. 


We  have  noticed  how  the  French  and  hidian  wars,  be- 
came the  military  school  of  the  colonies,  to  train  up  their 
sons  for  the  defence  of  their  country — here  let  it  be  no- 
ticed that  the  dastardly  conduct  of  a  Loudon,  had  repeat- 
edly taught  the  sons  of  America,  to  despise  that  British 
intrepidity  and  valour,  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed 
to  respect  and  revere  ;  and  the  contempt  which  these  two 
in<fiorious  campaigns  had  taught  them  to  feel,  inspired 
them  with  that  confidence  in  themselves,  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  display  at  a  future  day,  when  Britain  stretch- 
ed forth  the  rod  of  t}  ranny  over  America,  drew  the  sword 
upon  her  colonies,  and  armed  the  nation  against  herself. 
In  these  two  campaigns  New-England  felt  her  superiority, 
and  when  pressed  by  the  tyrant,  in  1775,  she  dared  to 
display  it. 

Dark  and  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Povidence  to  men, 
during  their  operations  ;  but  in  their  effecis,  the  wisdom 
of  the  All-wise  Governor  of  the  U  niverse  is  always  displayed. 
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#  CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

SUCCESSES    OF  THE    LAST    CAMPAIGN    IN  INDIA. CHANGE   IN 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  IN    ENGLAND. CAMPAIGN  OF    1758, 

JN  AMERICA. 

The  affairs  of  Britain  in  India  had  been  as  unsuccessful, 
and  sunk  as  low  in  the  campaign  of  1757,  as  the  affairs  of 
America  ;  until  God  in  his  providence  raised  up  a  captain, 
now  Colonel  Clive,  to  save  British  India  from  ruin,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  empire  in  the  east,  which  has  proved 
the  palladium  of  British  power  to  this  day.  After  tri- 
umphing over  the  enemies  of  the  British  in  India,  in  a  most 
successful  campaign,  he  established  his  conquests  upon  the 
basis  of  the  following  treaty,  with  the  then  reigning  Na- 
bob. 

"  I  engage  that  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  established  in  the 
government  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Oiixa,  I  will  maintain 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  English  by  Surajah 
Dowlah  •,  that  the  enemies  of  the  English  shall  be  my  en- 
emies, whether  they  be  Indians,  or  Europeans ;  that  all 
the  effects  and  factories  of  the  French  in  Bengal,  the  par- 
adise of  nations,  or  in  Behar,  and  Orixa,  shall  belong  to, 
and  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  English ;  and  I  will 
never  allow  them  to  settle  in  either  of  these  provinces  : 
that  in  consideration  of  the  losses  the  English  have  sus- 
tained in  the  capture  and  plunder  of  Calcutta,  by  the 
Nabob,*  and  the  charges  occasioned  by  maintaining  forces 
to  recover  their  factories,  1  will  give  one  crore  of  rupees, 
(equal  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling ;)  and  that  for  the  effects  plundered  from  the  English 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  1  will  give  fifty  lacks  of  rupees ; 

*  Surajah  Dowlah,  who  had  ravaged  the  English  settlements  in  India, 
and  whom  Colonel  Clive  h^d  deposed  ;  and  set  up  the  contracting  Nabob 
Meer  Jaffier  on  his  throne. 
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(equal  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
sterhng  ;)  together  with  a  donation  of  fifty  lacks  of  rupees 
to  the  fleet  and  army,  with  other  pubHc  and  private  dona- 
tions," to  the  amount  in  all  of  nearly  two  million  sterling  \ 
one  third  of  which  was  immediately  paid,  ♦ 

In  these  illustrious  successes  in  India,  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  notice  hereafter,  the  special  display  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  divine  government,  in  giving  support  to  the  future 
cause  of  his  church,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  in 
opening  the  way  for  her  future  prosperity  in  India,  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Lord  Walpole  had  been  removed  from  the  administra- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  the  man  of 
the  people,  again  restored  to  the  helm  of  state.  With  the 
change  of  the  minister,  may  be  expected  a  change  of  men 
and  measures ;  new  energies  cemmenced  in  the  coun- 
cils, and  were  diffused  to  the  armies,  and  the  nation. 
The  colonies  of  New-England  entered  with  renewed  spir- 
it into  the  measures  of  the  minister,  to  prosecute  the  war. 
A  special  assembly  was  called  in  Connecticut,  to  receive 
the  communications  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which  he  announcesi 
the  intentions  of  his  majesty,  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour  in  America,  to  recover  the  losses  and  disgrace  of 
the  two  former  campaigns,  and  requested  of  New  England, 
New-York,  and  New-Jersey,  to  furnish  20,000  men,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  and  enter  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Canada.  The  minister  promised  to  recommend 
the  colonies  to  Parliament  for  indemnification  for  all  their 
expences,  however  active  and  vigorous  may  be  their 
efforts. 

Fired  with  the  prospects  before  them,  Connecticut,  re- 
gardless of  the  extra  services  she  had  rendered  in  sup- 
porting the  war  hitherto,  resolved  to  raise  5000  men,  to  be 
divided  into  four  regiments,  and  each  regiment  to  be  under 
the  command  of  a  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  major, 
with  one  chaplain.     1  o  carry  this  resolve  promtly  into  ef- 
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feet,  the  assembly  issued  bills  of  credit,  to  the  amount  of  thir- 
ty thousand  pound,  at  5  per  cent  interest,  to  be  redeemed 
in  1 760,  by  a  tax  on  the  polls  and  ratable  estate  of  the  col- 
ony, with  a  proviso,  that  whenever  the  reimbursments  for 
the  expences  of  the  war,  promised  by  Mr.  Pitt,  should  ar- 
rive from  England,  they  should  be  apphed  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  bills  of  credit. 

The  other  colonies  above  named,  shared  the  same  promis- 
es, and  entered  with  the  same  spirit  into  the  measures  of  the 
minister,  to  prosecute  the  war.  Commissioners  of  the 
colonies  aforesaid,  met  at  Hartford,  by  special  appoint- 
ment, in  April  1758,  to  concert  measures  of  mutual  co-op- 
eration for  the  opening  campaign. 

Lord  Loudon  had  been  recalled,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Aber- 
crombie  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  northern  army, 
and  the  northern  colonies  forwarded  to  his  command,  a 
body  of  ten  thousand  men,  well  appointed,  and  well  sup- 
plied for  active  service. 

Alive  to  the  war,  and  the  interests  of  America,  Mr.  Pitt 
dispatched  a  fleet  from  England  in  February,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Boscawen,  for  the  American  station, 
with  a  body  of  land  forces  on  board,  under  the  command 
General  Amherst  and  Maj.  Gen.  Wolfe.  This  fleet  and 
armament,  when  joined  to  the  force  at  Halifax,  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  and  fourteen  thousand 
men,  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg  ;  and  early 
in  June  the  whole  force  appeared  before  this  Dunkirk  of 
America.  This  fortress  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  regulars,  and  about  six  hundred 
militia  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  Drucourt,  and  the  har- 
bour was  defended  by  a  naval  force  of  five  ships  of  the  line, 
one  of  fifty  guns,  and  five  frigates  ;  three  of  which  had  been 
sunk  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  obstruct  the  English 
fleet. 
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The  troops  were  landed  with  great  intrepidity,  in  lace  ot 
a  resisting  foe,  and  the  town  was  invested  by  sea  and  land  ;^ 
and  the  operations  of  the  siege  were  prosecuted  with  vig- 
our, for  about  six  weeks  ;  when  one  of  the  French  ships  of 
the  line  blew  up,  which  communicat<  d  her  flames  with  the 
sanrje  destruction  to  two  others  ;  this  opened  the  way  for 
the  English  admiral  to  make  a  descent  upon   the  harbour, 
by  a  detachment  of  six  hundred   marines  in  b^tats,  who 
seized  on  the  other  two  ships  of  war  ;  destroyed  the  one, 
and  towed  off  the  other  ;  and  thus  the  harbour  was  cleared 
at  a  blow.     This  blow  was  followed  up  by  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade froin  the  land  batteries,  with  a  threatened  assault,  by 
Gen.  Amherst,  who  resolved  to  carry  the  town  by  storm  ; 
but  the  governor  prevented  the  carnage,  by  a  seasonable 
capitulation,  and  on  the  26th  of  July,  the  city  of  Louis- 
burg,  St.  Johns,  and  the  whole  coast  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence  to  Novascotia,  was  delivered  up  to  the  English. — 
This  blow  in  the  west,  added  to  the  successes  in  the  east, 
gave  new  spirits  and  new  energies  to  England,  and  to  Ame- 
rica, and  opened  the  scene  of  future  triumphs  in  the  war. 
During  these  operations  against  Louisburg,  Gen.  Aber- 
crombie  commenced  his  operations  with  the  northern  ar- 
my, against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown-Point.     He  advanced 
to  Lake  George  early  in  July,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand men,  and  on  the  5th   and  6th  crossed  the  lake,  and 
took  up  his  march  for  Ticonderoga.     In  the  midst  of  this 
dreary  forest     the  army  fell  in  with  a  detachment  of  the 
enemy,  consisting  of  French  and  Indians,  and  a  skirmish 
ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  were  put  to  flight ;  but  the 
victory  was  purchased  loo  dear,  by  the  fall  of  the  gallant 
Lord  Howe,  a  young  and  brilliant  officer,  whose  interest- 
ing and  engaging  address,   added  to  his  splendid  military 
talents,  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  army,  and  the  prom- 
ising hero  of  the  future  glories  of  his  country.     To  repair 
this  loss,  and  the  panic  of  the  British  regulars  from  the 
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tremendous  sounds  of  the  Indian  war-whoop,  and  the  horrid 
yells  of  these  savages  of  the  forest,  Gen.  Abercrombie  or- 
dered a  retrograde  movennent,  to  the  borders  of  the  lalcG, 
where  they  reposed  for  the  day.  From  this  position  Col. 
Bradstreet  was  detached  to  reconnoitre  the  situation  of  the 
enemy,  who  advanced  near  to  the  fortress  of  Ti,  and  near 
the  close  of  the  day  the  whole  army  moved  forward  to 
support  the  detachment. 

Ticonderoga,  situated  upon  a  narrow  point  of  land,  be- 
tween lakes  George  and  Champlain,  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  water,  and  on  the  fourth  is  protected  by  a  morass  ; 
and  at  that  time  was  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by 
by  about  5000  men.  This  army  was  covered  with  an  aba- 
tis, and  a  chevaux-defrise,  the  first  forming  a  breastwork 
of  piled  logs,  and  the  last  of  whole  trees  drawn  in,  with 
their  branches  outward,  and  sharpened,  so  as  to  become 
almost  impassable.  Gen.  Abercrombie,  impatient  for  the  . 
attack,  caused  his  engineer  to  reconnoitre  the  fortress,  and 
report  its  strength  ;  this  he  did  but  partially,  and  reported 
that  it  was  weak,  and  might  be  carried  without  cannon. 
The  general  embraced  the  report,  and  without  waiting  for 
his  cannon  to  arrive,  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  commen- 
ced the  attack.  The  troops  advanced  to  the  charge  with 
great  intrepidity  ;  but  the  contest  was  unequal,  the  de- 
fence was  firm,  the  conflict  sharp  and  desperate,  and  the 
carnage  great.  The  fortress  was  impregnable,  and  the  gen- 
eral beat  a  retreat  to  save  his  army  from  ruin. 

The  flower  of  the  English  army,  were  engaged  in  this 
desperate  contest  for  four  hours,  and  more  than  two 
thousand  of  the  best  troops  and  ofiicers,  were  either 
dangerously  wounded,  or  strewed  the  field  of  death.  The 
general  felt  the  shock  and  the  disgrace,  and  retired  with  the 
remnant  of  his  army  to  his  former  position  on  the  south 
side  of  Lake  George;  and  detached  Col.  Bradstreet,  with  a 
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body  of  three  thousand  men,  to  reduce  fort  Frontenac,* 
to  w'pe  out  the  disgrace.  Col.  Bradstreet  soHcited  the 
service,  and  executed  it  promptly  ;  he  traversed  the  desert 
to  Oswego,  embarked  his  troops  upon  l^ake  Ontario,  and 
by  the  25th  of  August  landed  his  troops,  and  summoned  the 
fortress ;  which  surrendered  at  discretion.  Sixty  pieces 
of  caunoa,  nine  armed  sloops,  and  immense  quantities  of 
stori-s,  provisions,  and  merchandise,  were  the  trophies  of 
this  »M(tory. 

This  success  opened  the  way  for  another  triumph  under 
Gen.  Forbes.  The  general  took  up  his  march  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, about  the  first  of  July,  and  advanced  into  the 
wilderness,  crossed  the  Alleghany  mountains,  then  almost 
inaccessible  to  an  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  passed  rivers, 
morasses,  and  forests  ;  harassed  continually  by  numeruos 
hostile  savage  foes.  In  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country, 
he  secured  his  camp,  protected  his  convoys,  and  supplies, 
and  advanced  near  to  the  object  of  his  destination  ;  when  he 
detached  a  strong  party  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  ;  this  par- 
ty tell  into  an  ambush,  a  desperate  combat  ensued,  and  a 
gallant  resistance  was  made  ;  but  the  English  were  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  beat  a  retreat,  with  the  loss  of 
three  hundred  men.  Gen.  Forbes  advanced  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  detachment,  resolved  at  all  events  to  carry  the 
object  of  his  destination  ;  but  the  assailing  enemy  had  fled  ; 
the  garrison  had  abaiidoned  the  fortress,  and  retired  down 
the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  and  Fort  Duquesne  fell  an 
easy  conquest  to  the  victor.  The  name  of  this  fortress 
was  now  changed  in  honor  of  the  British  Minister,  and  the 
EngUsh  flag  now  waved  upon  the  walls  of  Fort  Pitt. 

This  was  a  strong  and  commanding  position,  which  con- 
nected the  western  posts  with  the  great  chain  of  posts  on 
the  lakes,  and  was  defended  by  about  50  pieces  of  cannon  ; 

♦This  fort  stands  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Ontario  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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sixteen  mortars,  and  contained  a  treasure  in  goods,  provi- 
sions, and  military  stores,  to  the  amount  of  800,000  livre? 
of  France.  Gen.  Forbes  repaired  and  garrisoned  the  fort, 
and  entered  into  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Indians,  (which  opened  the  way  for  a  general  treaty  with 
all  these  tribes  at  Easton,  in  October,)  and  commenced  his 
march  for  Philadelphia.  On  his  way  back,  he  erected 
several  small  fortresses  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers, 
and  arrived  safe  at  Philadelphia,  so  exhausted  with  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  enterprise,  that  he  fell  into  a  decline,  and  in  a 
short  time  expired  ;  greatly  beloved,  highly  applauded,, 
and  universally  lamented. 

During  this  time.  Gen.  Amherst  had  arrived  with  his 
troops  at  Albany,  and  repaired  to  Lake  George,  to  join  the 
northern  army  ;  but  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to 
admit  of  further  operations  ;  the  provincials  were  disband- 
ed, and  the  regulars  went  into  winter  quarters  as  before. 

The  successes  of  this  campaign  had  given  a  new  face  to 
the  war.  Louisburg  had  fallen,  and  the  entire  conquest  of 
Cape  Breton  and  Novascotia,  had  secured  the  fisheries, 
and  covered  the  whole  eastern  frontier  from  the  ravages  of 
that  enemy,  whose  cruelties  we  have  had  occasion  so  ofteq 
to  witness,  and  opened  an  easy  access  to  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, the  fortress  of  Quebec,  and  the  heart  of  Canada. 
The  fall  of  Frontenac  and  Duquesne,  had  broken  the 
chain  of  that  line  of  military  posts,  which  had  overawed 
the  savages  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  west  ;  and  armed 
the  hatchet  and  the  scalping-knife  of  all  these  tribes,  against 
a  defenceless  frontier. 

Thus  guarded  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west,  the  way  was 
prepared,  and  already  open,  to  prosecute  the  great  plan, 
and  carry  future  conquests  into  the  north.  Although  Gen. 
Amherst  had  carried  Louisburg,  yet  God  in  his  providence, 
had  given  one  more  display  of  the  weakness  of  a  British 
general,  and  of  British  troops,  in  Abercrombie's  retreat  be- 
fore the  yells  of  the  savages  of  the  forest,  and  his  subse- 
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quent  defeat  at  Ticonderoga.  All  this  had  its  use,  and 
served  as  a  part  of  the  great  effects  that  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear to  have  arisen  from  this  French  war. 

The  fleet  and  remainder  of  the  armament,  which  had 
triumphed  over  Louisburg,  repaired  in  autumn  to  the  West- 
Indies,   and  opened  a  new  theatre  of  action,  by  their  at- 
tacks  upon  the   French   West-India   Islands.     Martinico, 
the  great  sugar  colony  of  France,  became  the  first  object 
of  attack.     This  was  soon  abandoned  as  impracticable,  and 
the  fleet  bore   down    upon   Guadaloupe.      The    admiral 
brought  his  ships  to  bear  upon  the  town  of  Basse-Terre^ 
after  he  had  landed  his  troops,  and  invested  it  by  land  ; 
and  such  was  the  effect  of  a  tremendous  cannonade,  that 
the  garrison  abandoned  the  town,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors  about  the  first  of  February,  1758.     The  ad- 
miral garris-oired  the  town,  and  withdrew  with  his  troops,  to 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  commenced  an  attack  upon  Fort 
Lewis,  the  grand  fortress  of  Grand-Terre  :  here  the  admiral 
again  brought  his  ships  to  bear  upon  this  fortess,  and  under 
a  heavy  cannonade,  landed  his  marines  and  a  detachment  of 
Highlanders,  who  entered  the  fortress  by  assault,  and  car- 
ried  it  with  the  edge  of  the   sVs^ord  ;  but  the  land  armj 
gave  such  feeble  support  to  these  operations,   that  the  fu- 
gitives fortified  themselves  in  the  mountains,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  the  admiral  to  lay  waste  the  seaboard,  before 
he  could  reduce  the  island. 

With  the  fall  of  Guadaloupe,  fell  Mariagalante,  and  sev- 
eral other  small  islands,  who  all  obtained  honorable  terms, 
and  a  quiet  possession  of  their  property,  as  well  as  of  their 
civil  and  religious  rights  and  privileges.  These  successes, 
however  trifling,  had  their  weight  in  the  great  scale  of 
events,  that  opened  the  way  for  the  successes  of  the  next 
campaign,  and  inspired  England  and  America,  with  that 
spirit  and  confidence,  that  led  to  their  subsequent  conquests 
and  glory.  ^ 
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«E.\'ERAL  OPERATIONS  OF  TH£  CAMPAIG.^F    1759,   IN  AiMER- 
ICA. CONQUEST  OF  CANADA. 

The  successes  of  the  last  campaign,  had  raised  the  con- 
tidence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  inspired  him  with  those  eftorts  that 
led  to  the  conquest  of  all  French  America.  Louisburg 
had  fallen  ;  Frontenac  and  Duqucsne  had  fallen  ;  and  the 
successes  in  the  West-Indies  closed  the  campaign  of  1758. 
gloriously. 

The  seabord  of  America  was  thus  cleared  of  Frenchlma- 
rauders,  and  the  western  frontier  of  savage  depredations  i 
the  northern  frontier  was  ripened  for  an  expedition  into  Can- 
ada, and  the  conquest  of  Quebec  became  the  grand  object 
of  the  approaching  campaign.  The  minister  communicat- 
ed tiie  plan  of  the  campaign  to  the  governors  of  t<  e  north- 
ern colonies,  and  called  on  them  for  their  several  quotas  of 
men,  to  be  raised  as  heretofore,  to  tlie  amount  of  20,000, 
and  as  many  more  as  the  state  of  the  population  would 
bear,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  war  might  require  ;  the 
spirits  of  the  colonies  were  high,  their  confidence  in  the 
minister  was  high,  and  they  met  the  requisition  promptly. 
Connecticut  raised  four  regiments  of  1000  men  each,  and 
passed  a  resolve  of  assembly,  that  1000  more  might  enlist, 
and  be  added  to  the  ftJur  regiments  ;  and  they  emitted  bills 
of  credit,  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  lawful 
money,  at  five  per  cent,  to  be  redeemed  in  the  year  1764, 
by  a  tax  of  ten  pence  upon  the  pound,  then  levied  on  the 
grand  list  of  the  colony,  for  the  year  1762,  and  payable  in 
1763. 

These  efforts  were  common  to  New-England,  and  the 
requisite  troops  were  raised,  equipped,  and  early  in  the 
field  ;  and  the  northern  army  under  Gen.  Amherst  began 
their   operations  in   June.     In  July  the  general  passed 
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Lake  George,  and  appeared  again  before  Ticonderoga. 
The  garrison,  encourat^ed  by  the  successes  of  the  iasi}ear, 
shewed  a  bold  resistance  ;  but  the  formidable  appearance 
of  the  army,  and  tlie  regular  movements  of  the  general, 
soon  discovered  that  the  fortress  would  be  stormed  without 
delay,  and  that  their  only  safety  was  in  flight ;  they  accor- 
dingly blew  up  their  magazine  on  tlie  27th,  abandoned  the 
fort,  and  retired  to  Crown-Point  ;  the  garrison  at  Crown- 
Point  caught  the  alarm,  abandoned  the  fortress,  and  retir- 
ed down  the  lake,  to  the  Isle  Aux-Noix.  The  general  ad- 
vanced, and  took  possession  of  these  forts,  in  succession, 
■without  a  gun  ;  these  keys  of  Canada  were  removed  ;  yet 
the  enemy  were  in  force  upon  the  lake,  ard  their  position 
at  Isle  Aux-JNoix  wa?  supported  by  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  strongly  fortified,  and  a  naval  foice  of  four 
large  vessels  well  manned  and  supplied,  and  their  defence 
was  formidable.  To  overcome  this  resistance,  it  became 
necessary  for  Gen.  Amherst  to  construct  a  naval  force 
equal  to  that  of  the  enemy.  This  service  was  dispatched 
with  alacrity  and  zeal,  and  the  forts  were  repaired  and 
strengthened,  as  future  military  stations. 

During  these  operations.  Gen.  Prideaux,  (who  had  been 
detached  for  that  service,)  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William 
Johnson,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  advanced 
ai^ainst  Niagara  :  about  the  middle  of  July  he  invested  the 
fort ;  the  trenches  were  opetied,  and  the  siege  was  pushed 
with  \\s,0Y  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  anxious  hope,  and  active 
duty,  the  gallant  Prideaux  fell  in  the  trenches,  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  cohorn.  The  shock  was  great ;  the  army  felt  the 
loss  of  the  man  they  loved,  as  well  as  the  general  who  .'  ad 
their  confidence,  and  whom  they  delighted  to  obey.  The 
command  i:Ow  devolved  on  Gen.  Johnson,  an  officer  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
The  vigorous  operations  of  the  siege  continued,  and  the 
French  commander,  dreading  the  horrors  of  a  stm-m,  deter- 
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H)incd,  if  possible,  to  overcome  the  assailants  in  the  field 
and  raise  the  siege  by  a  battle.  To  effect  this,  he  nnarched 
out  with  his  garrison,  a/id  numerous  Indian  allies,  and  com- 
menced the  attack  :  Gen.  Johnson  drew  up  his  regulars, 
and  posted  his  Indians  with  such  alacrity  and  judgment, 
that  the  action  soon  became  warm  and  desperate;  the  ex- 
plosion of  musquetry,  and  the  piercing  yells  of  the  sava- 
ges, filled  the  scene  with  horror,  and  strewed  the  field  with 
death  ;  the  action  was  short,  but  decisive  ;  the  enemy  fled  ; 
General  Johnson  pursued  ;  a  general  carnage  marked  the 
footsteps  of  the  fugitives,  for  the  distance  of  more  than  five 
miles;  De  Aubry,  their  general  was  taken,  and  the  fortress 
surrendered  to  the  victors. 

Thus  fell  Niagaia,  the  strong-hold  of  France  upon  the 
great  lakes,  and  the  commanding  k'^'y  to  those  extensive 
military  posts,  that  extend  from  Quebec  to  New-Orleans, 
and  awed  into  submission,  and  savage  alliance,  thuse  nu- 
merous tribes  of  Indians,  that  surround  those  great  waters, 
and  range  through  these  vast  forests  of  the  west ;  and  at  the 
nod  of  the  governor  of  New-France,  have  so  often  kindled 
the  torch  of  war  thoughout  tins  extensive  frontier,  and 
drenched  their  fields  in  blood. 

y\^ith  the  fall  of  Niagara,  a  way  was  opened  to  the  heart- 
of  the  enemy  ;  Canada  was  unmasked,  and  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  became  the  immediate  objects  of  the  war.  To 
effect  this  object,  a  formidable  naval  armament  from  Eng- 
land, under  ihe  command  of  Admirals  Saunders,  Holmes, 
and  Durel,  arrived  at  Halifax  on  the  last  o[  April,  des- 
tined against  Quebec.  The  admiral  sent  a  squadron  into 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  intercept  all  supplies  from 
France  ;  but  the  French  had  been  on  the  alert,  and  passed 
before  him,  entered  the  river,  and  arrived  safe  at  Quebec.. 
Admiral  Saunders,  with  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Wolfe,  set  sail  for  Quebec, 
and  landed  his  troops  on  th<^  Isie  of  Orleans,  on  the  26th  of 
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June,  and  thus  coniuienccd  tlie  operations  of  tlic  siege  of 
Quebec. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  memorable  siege,  it  may  not. 
be  uninteresting,  to  sketch  the  great  outhnes  of  that  for- 
tress, which  i.ad  from  its  infancy  been  the  scourge  of  the 
church  in  the  wilderness,  and  now,  as  the  Gibaltar  of  Amer- 
ica, was  destined  to  become  the  prize  of  the  campaign, 
and  the  meed  of  the  military  glory  of  England,  in  America. 

Quebec  is  situated  upon  tiie  north  side  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence^  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  from  the 
sea,  and  possesses  a  harbour  capable  of  containing  one 
hundred  ai  d  twenty  ships  of  the  line ;  and  although  the 
grand  and  majestic  river  St.  Lawrence,  is  uniformly  four 
or  five  leagues  broad  up  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  sea  ;  yet  above 
this  island,  and  opposite  the  city  of  Quebec,  it  does  not 
exceed  one  mile  :  hence  the  name  of  the  city,  in  the  Al- 
gonquin language,  signifies  a  streight,  or  narrow. 

The  city  of  Quebec  is  separated  by  a  ledge  of  rocks 
almost  perpendicular,  that  divides  it  into  the  upper  and 
lower  town,  and  the  whole  inclosed  by  a  strong  and  high 
wall,  upon  the  land  sides,  capable  of  a  powerful  resistance. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages  of  nature,  Quebec  is  forti- 
fied like  Gibraltar,  with  all  the  powers  of  art,  which  could 
possibly  render  her  the  strong-hold  of  French  America, 
and  the  palladium  of  the  Beast  in  the  west.  When  Que- 
bec was  founded  in  1608,  the  tide  waters  are  said  to  have 
washed  the  foot  of  the  rock  ;  but  they  since  have  retired 
in  regular  succession,  until  the  lower  town  has  risen  from* 
its  waters,  and  become  the  seat  of  trade  and  commerce 
for  the  city  :*  the  upper  town  is  considered  as  the  military 

*  To  corroborate  this  f,ict,  lliat  <he  ticie-waters  of  Ihc  ?t.  Lawrence 
ha^e  thus  decreased,  I  will  insert  the  loilowina:  extract  from  Dr.  Williaui- 
son^s  History  ol'Nortli-Carolina— Vol.  II.  page  186. 

"  The  waters  upon  the  coast  are  supposed  to  sink.  We 
haye  no  solid  marks  oo  our  coast,  by  which  we  can  estimate  the 
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fortress,  the  Gibraltar  of  America.  Tiie  extension  of  this 
rock  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  forms  above  the  town 
an  abrupt  elevation,  called  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

From  the  north-west,  comes  down  the  river  St.  Charles, 
and  washes  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Quebec,  as  it  falls  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  same  time  forms  a  peninsu- 
la on  which  the  city  of  Quebec  stands. 

Below  the  city  lies  the  island  of  Orleans,  about  twenty 
miles  long,  and  seventeen  broad,  extending  up  to  the  har- 
bour of  Quebec  ;  covered  with  villages  and  plantations, 
highly  cultivated,  and  abounding  with  all  the  essentials, 
as  well  as  luxuries  of  life.     Opposite  to  the  western  point 


accidents  of  ocenn  water  ;  but  we  allege  the  general  subsidence 
of-  the  ocean  here,  from  what  is  observed  in  other  countriep. 
The  inhabitants  of  West  Bothnia,  have  observed,  by  marks  on 
the  rocks,  that  the  sea  decreases  live  lines  every  ten  years,  or 
forty-four  inches  and  two  lines  every  century.  Dalen  calcu- 
lates, that  the  waters  in  Sweden  sink  thirty-seven  inches  in  a 
hundred  years.  Ravenna,  in  Italy,  is  no  longer  a  seaporto 
There  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  a  direct  communication, 
by  water,  formerly  existed  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine, 
or  Black-Sea.  Herodotu?  alleges,  that  great  part  of  Poland  and 
Russia,  had  been  covered  by  water.  And  Orpheus,  in  his 
Argonauts,  supposes  that  one  might  sail  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Baltic*  There  must  have  been  a  tradition  that  such  a  passage 
had  formerly  been  effected.  Ptolomy  speaks  of  Scandinavia 
as  an  island.!  Homer  describes  the  island  of  Pharos  as  a  day's 
sail  from  Egypt  ;  and  we  know  that  the  present  city  of  Alex- 
andria, is  built  on  the  very  spot  that  was  the  original  harbour  of 
the  old  city." 

Dr  Willinmson  pursues  (his  subject  wiCn  a  summary  of  ingenious  ob- 
servations. 

*  Qi/.ery — Whether  this  navigation  wns  not  performed  (hrcugh  the  large 
rivGfi  that  water  this  country,  and  in  suf  h  bo.ils  as  were  coniraon  to  that 
age  of  which  Herndotui^  sjjeaks,  and  in  the  same  manner  that  tiie  native?  of 
'■Vorth  America  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  navigate  the  vatl  interior  of 
this  continent. 

t  Q.(-erjj — Whether  this  opinion  may  not  be  founded  in  the  imperfect 
knouledge  of  Geography,  of  tiiofs  limes.  These  northern  regions  were 
then  very  imperfectly  known. 
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of  this  island,  stands  Point  Levi,  a  commanding  position, 
which  overlooks  both  the  city  and  harbour. 

This  fortress,  thus  situated,  was  defended  with  a  force 
of  ten  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  that  gallant 
and  intrepid  commander,  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm;  tbat 
B'loiitca'm,  vihose  successes  we  have  witnessed  at  Oswego 
and  Fort  VViliiam  Henry. 

General  Montcalm  had  posted  his  troops,  strongly  for- 
tified, upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Charles,  at  every  accessi- 
ble point,  and  the  whole  line  was  covered  in  rear  by  an  in- 
accessible forest :  thus  posted,  he  presented  an  impene- 
trable barrier  by  land,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

When  General  Wolfe  had  strengthened  his  posi- 
tion upoii  the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  taken  possession  of 
Point  Levi,  which  opened  to  his  view  the  fortress  before 
him,  and  the  position  of  the  enemy  ;  great  as  were  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  ardent  as  was  his  zeal'in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  and  high,  and  animated  as  were  his 
hopes  of  conquest  and  of  glory,  his  heart  was  appalled  at 
the  object  before  him,  and  he  was  ready  to  shrink  from 
the  arduous  undertaking;  he  paused  and  reflected  ;  and 
from  reflection,  his  ardent  mind  rose  in  the  majesty  of  him- 
self, and  resolved  to  prosecute  the  work. 

Supported  by  the  gen.ius  and  talents  of  a  Moncton,  a 
Townsend,  and  a  Muri-aj,  those  noble  sons  of  Britain,  fui!  of 
youthful  fire  and  military  glory,  and  who  had  risen  to  the 
eminence  of  command,  by  their  experience  and  merits  ; 
supported  by  the  exertions  of  a  Saunders,  wfiose  naval  in- 
trepidity and  skill,  as  well  as  mutual  a.'  d  hai-monious  co- 
op(M'ations,  gave  energy,  strengih,  and  support  to  the. 
whole  enterprise  ;  General  \Volfe  began  his  operations. 
rir  fortified  the  wester  i  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans, 
and  erected  batteries  upon  the  summit  of  point  Levi.  Ad- 
miral Saunders  took  his  station  just  below  the  town,  to 
cover  these  batteries,  and  to  divide  the  attention  of  the 
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enemy.   Admiral  Holmes  took  his  station  just  above  the 
town. 

Thus  posted,  Gen.  "Woife  opened  a  fire  from  his  batte- 
ries upon  the  lower  town,  and  at  the  same  time  landed  his 
troops  across  the  north  channel  of  the  river,  ar.d  commenc- 
ed an  attack  upon  Gen.  Montcaini,  la.der  the  hopes  of 
drawing  him  from  his  intrenched  camp^  into  the  open  field; 
but  when  this  failed,  tlie  general  passed  the  town  with  a 
detachment,  with  a  view  to  divert  the  enemy  at  the  same 
time  ;  but  all  to  no  effect ;  although  the  ships  and  batteries^ 
had  greatly  damaged  the  lower  town,  and  the  troops  had 
made  all  their  dispositions,  with  great  order  and  firmness  ; 
yet  the  enemy  were  very  vigilant  and  active  ;  the  ships 
were  severely  galled  from  the  town  ;  and  rafts  and  tire- 
ships,  set  afloat  by  the  enemy,  threatened  ruin  and  de- 
struction to  the  English  fleet :  all  the  attempts  failed  5  the 
ships  and  troops,  wet-e  withdrawn,  and  Montcalm  remain- 
ed iirm  in  his  camp. 

The  next  attempt  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  was  to  command  bj 
force,  what  could  not  be  done  by  stratagem,  and  drive  the 
gallant  Montcalm  from  his  strong-hold.  To  etfect  this. 
Gen.  Wolfe  landed  a  body  of  men,  at  the  mouth  of  the  riv- 
er Montmorenci,  determined  to  force  the  camp  of  Gen. 
Moatcalm  upon  its  left,  which  he  considered  as  the  most 
vulnerable  ;  but  although  the  dispositions  of  this  enterprise, 
were  planned,  and  executed  with  judgment  and  skill,  the 
troops  were  repulsed,  and  thrown  into  disorder  by  a  de- 
structive lire  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  ail  efforts  to 
carry  the  camp,  became  desperate  ;  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn ;  and  this  enterprise  failed.  More  than  five  hun- 
dred men,  besides  distinguished  officers,  fell  in  this  at- 
tempt. 

Thus  having  failed  in  two  attempts,  to  draw  Gen,  Mont- 
calm from  his  fortified  camp,  Gen.  Wolfe  next  detached 
Gen.  Murray  with    1 200  men,  to  co-operate  with  Admiral 
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Holmes,  in  an  attack  upon  the  French  shipping,  which  la^ 
above  the  town,  and  if  possible,  distress  the  enenij  along 
the  shore. 

The  attempt  upon  the  shipping  failed  ;  they  were  se- 
cure, and  inaccessible  ;  but  the  general  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  destroy  a  vakiable  magazine  of  clothing,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  provisions,  which,  with  the  news  of  the  suc- 
cesses under  Gen.  Amherst,  gave  some  spirits,  and  even 
hopes  to  the  army  ;  but  gave  no  relief  to  the  anxious  mind 
of  Gen.  Wolfe.  The  season  was  now  far  spent ;  all  had 
been  done  that  could  be  done,  and  yet  the  fortress  before 
them  was  inaccessible.  Under  this  impression,  the  inde- 
fatigable efforts  of  Gen.  Wolfe  v/asted  his  strength  ;  his 
health  began  to  decline,  and  he  wrote  to  the  minister  that 
he  began  to  despair  of  success. 

Stung  with  chagrin  at  his  own  disappointment,  as  well  as 
the  disappointment  of  his  country,  Gen.  Wolfe  called  a 
council  of  war,  resolved  to  make  one  more  eflbrt,  if  possi- 
ble, and  carry  the  war  onto  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  This 
plan  met  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  council;  the  troops 
were  immediately  embarked  on  board  the  fleet ;  the  post 
at  Point  Levi  was  strengthened,  and  a  manouvering  com- 
menced for  several  days,  up  and  down  the  river,  to  draw 
the  atte!ition  of  the  enemy  from  the  city.  Montcalm,  alive 
to  his  duty,  sent  a  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  men  to 
guard  every  accessible  point,  and  watch  the  motions  of  the 
English. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  the  troops  were  embarked 
in  the  silence  of  night,  and  proceeded  undiscorered,  to 
the  place  of  destination  ;  were  landed  undiscovered,  crawl- 
ed up  a  steep,  and  almost  inaccessible  precipice,  by  the 
assistance  of  rocks,  and  stumps,  and  bushes,  and  limbs  of 
trees,  in  a  narrow  winding  path,  that  could  admit  of  only 
two  abreast,  and  even  this  was  secured  by  a  captain's 
guard ;    but  the  Highlanders,    those  hardy   sons   of  the 
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mountains  of  Scotland,  dislodged  the  guard,  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  approach  of  the  troops,  and  at  (he  hreak 
of  day  the  gallant  Wolfe,  with  his  intrepid  band,  were  form- 
ed on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

When  the  tidings  of  this  astonishing  event  reached 
Montcalm,  he  saw  himself  out-generaled,  immediately  b»at 
to  arms,  and  marched  out  of  his  camp,  resolved  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  temerity  of  the  foe.  Wolfe,  with  his  little 
phalanx,  were  soon  in  view  ;  but  under  orders  to  reserve 
their  tire,  until  the  enemy  had  advanced  within  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  yards,  and  in  this  position  they  were  assailed 
by  the  distant  and  scattering  fire  of  the  French,  and  the 
tremendous  yells  of  the  savages,  which  filled  the  whole 
plain  with  the  horrors  of  a  scene,  unknown  to  British 
troops  ;  yet  true  to  themselves,  to  their  general,  and  their 
country,  they  were  faithful  to  their  orders,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  yards,  they  opened  a  fire  upon  the  enemy, 
which  checked  their  career  ;  they  repeated  their  fire,  this 
threw  the  enemy  into  disorder ;  Wolfe  now  received  a 
wound  on  his  wrist,  which  he  disregarded — they  opened 
the  third  fire  upon  the  enemy  ;  they  gave  way,  and  were 
thrown  into  confusion  :  in  this  critical  moment  fell  great 
Wolfe,  and  with  him  General  Moncton,  (severely  wound- 
ed,) and  the  command  devolved  upon  General  Townsend. 
He  advanced  to  the  charge,  which  threw  the  enemy  into 
flight  ;  the  cry  of  they  run,  reached  the  ear  of  Wolfe,  who 
exclaimed,  "  Who  run  ?"  the  reply  met  his  ear,  "  The 
enemy  run  ;"  then  said  he  "  I  die  in  peace,"  and  expired. 

The  gallant  Townsend  and  Murray  pursued  Ihe  enemy 
with  the  broad  sword  and  bayonet,  to  the  gates  of  the  city, 
which  alone  covered  them  from  total  destruction  and  ruin. 
General  Montcalm  fell  mortally  wounded,  in  the  flight ; 
but  lived  not  to  witness  the  fall  of  Quebec,  which  sarrsB- 
dered  to  the  conquerors  in  five  days. 

Vol.  V.  4-3 
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Thus  fell  Montcalm,  the  hero  of  French  America  ;  and 
thus  fell  great  Wolfe,  the  glory  of  his  country  and  his 
country's  arms ;  and  thus  fell  Quebec,  the  Gibraltar  of 
America,  and  the  scourge  of  the  church  in  the  wilderness. 

The  fall  of  Quebec  broke  the  chain  of  those  savage  de- 
predations, that  carried  the  torch  of  war  into  the  dwellings 
of  the  pilgrims ;  laid  waste  their  villages  ;  drenched  their 
tields  in  blood,  and  armed  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife. 
against  the  aged,  the  infant,  and  the  mother,  for  nearly  150 
years,  and  filled  this  whole  modern  Canaan  with  the  hor- 
rors of  savage  cruelty  and  war. 

The  dispatches  forwarded  by  General  Wolfe  to  the  min- 
ister, in  which  he  despaired  of  success,  prepared  the  way 
for  such  exultations  in  England,  at  the  tidings  of  victory, 
as  were  violent  in  degree,  and  which  nothing  but  the  los£ 
of  Wolfe,  the  idol  of  the  nation,  could  have  prevented  from 
running  into  extremes  ;  but  their  exultations  of  joy  were 
tempered  with  such  sincere  grief  of  heart,  as  kept  the  na- 
tion steady.  Not  so  with  New-England  ;  here  the  religion 
of  the  church  taught  them  to  look  to  God,  as  the  great  dis- 
poser of  events  ;  to  eye  his  hand  in  the  minutest  operations 
of  the  Avar,  and  ascribe  to  him  the  glory  of  this  wonderful 
deliverance.  Both  England  and  America  solemnised  the 
event  with  public  thanksgivings,   and    gave    to  Gqd  the 

praise. 

Gen.  Townsend  left  a  garrison  of  5000  men,  to  protect 
the  city  of  Quebec,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Gen. 
Murray,  embarked  about  1000  French  officers  and  soldiers 
on  board  a  number  of  English  vessels,  and  sent  them  to 
France,  and  then  embarked  himself  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
set  sail  for  England. 

The  operations  of  the  narthern  army,  under  Gen.  Am- 
herst, had  been  feeble  during  the  great  struggle  at  Quebec, 
and  his  shipping  were  not  in  readiness  to  commence  his 
operations  on  the  lake,  until  the  1 1th  of  October ;  at  which 
lime  he  embarked  his  whole  army,  and  proceeded  down 
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the  lake,  against  the  Isle  Aux-Noix.  On  their  passage  they 
fell  in  with  three  French  vessels,  which  they  drove  into  a 
bay,  where  they  were  run  on  shore,  and  abandoned  ;  two 
were  lost,  and  one  was  taken  and  brought  off  by  the  Eng- 
lish. Thus  the  naval  defence  of  the  enemy  was  ruined  at 
a  blow;  but  the  weather  was  so  tempestuous,  that  Gen. 
Amherst  was  obliged  to  put  into  port,  and  land  his  troops, 
for  their  preservation  ;  and  when  the  tempest  was  over,  he 
abandoned  the  enterprise  against  the  Isle  Aux-Noix,  and  re- 
turned to  Crown-Point.  Here  he  passed  the  rest  of  the 
season,  in  repairing  the  fortress  and  opening  the  roads,  to 
communicate  with  Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire,  and 
Fort  Ti,  to  facilitate  the  means  of  obtaining  reinforcements 
and  supplies,  as  well  as  mutual  pretcction  and  defence  ; 
and  in  making  the  necessary  accommodations  for  winter 
quarters. 

Quebec^had  fallen,  the  palladium  of  Canada  on  the  cast ; 
and  Niagara,  Frontenac,  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown-Point 
on  the  south,  and  west,  and  the  heart  of  Canada  was  now 
laid  open  to  the  English,  without  one  solitary  fortress  of 
any  strength,  to  shield  her  from  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
Monsieur  Levi,  now  commander  in  chief,  assembled  his  re- 
maining forces  at>Montreal  and  Trois  Rivcres,  with  which, 
and  the  forces  at  Isle  Aux-Noix,  he  prepared,  through  the 
winter,  to  commence  the  operations  of  the  spring. 

CAMPAIGN    OF     1769. 

With  the  opening  of  the  spring,  Monsieur  Levi  com- 
menced his  operations.  He  embarked  his  forces  under  the 
protection  of  six  large  frigates,  and  on  the  26th  of  April, 
landed  his  whole  army  at  Point-au-Tremble,  consisting  of 
five  thousand  regulars,  six  thousand  Canadians,  with  a  great 
body  of  Indians  ;  all  which  were  recruiting  daily.  With 
this  force,  De  Levi  had  resolved  to  attempt  to  carry  the  ci- 
ty,  by  a  coup-de-main  ;  but  the  gallant  Murray  had  other- 
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wise  resolved  ;  accordiiigl}-  he  marched  out  onto  the  plaiu, 
and  ^ave  the  enemy  battle,  with  his  intrepid  garriso  .  of 
three  thousand  men,  th<:  remains  of  the  five  thousand  left 
him  in  Autumn  ;  the  other  two  thousand  had  fallen  a  prey 
to  sickness  and  the  severity  of  the  winter.  The  van  of  the 
enemy  had  advanced,  and  taken  possession  of  an  eminence; 
but  their  main  body  were  flushed  with  their  great  superi- 
ority of  numbers,  and  regardless  of  the  danger  that  await- 
ed them. 

in  this  unguarded  situation  of  the  enemy,  the  gallant 
M'.irray,  with  his  little  band  of  heroes,  rushed  to  the  com- 
bat, and  so  violent  was  the  charge,  that  the  van  of  the 
French  was  dislodged  from  their  position,  and  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  thus  fell  back  upon  the  main  army  :  the  En- 
glish pursued,  and  (he  action  became  general,  and  was 
supported  with  great  intrepidity  and  valour,  for  nearly  two 
hours ;  ai.d  the  carnage  had  become  so  great,  that  the  gal- 
lant Gen.  Murray  beat  a  retreat,  and  by  his  masterly  address, 
led  back  his  little  band  withiii  the  walls  of  Quebec,  with 
the  loss  of  one  thousand  men.  The  enemy  elated  with 
this  dear  boui^ht  victory,  advanced  to  the  gates,  and  com- 
menced the  most  vigorous  operations  by  land  and  water, 
resolved  if  possible,  to  carry  the  city  by  storm.  This  lit- 
tle garrison,  now  reduced  to  two  thousand  men,  felt  the 
inestimable  value  of  the  fortress  committed  to  their  charge, 
and  their  magnanimity  and  zeal,  were  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  responsibility. 

Monsieur  de  Levi  saw  the  necessity  of  energy  and  dis- 
patch, or  all  his  prospects  were  soon  to  be  defeated  by  the 
arrival  of  succour  from  England.  Both  parties  entered 
upon  the  labours  before  them,  with  such  unceasing  ener- 
gies, perseverance,  and  art,  as  displayed  the  masterly 
address  and  skill  of  both  commai-.ders  ;  all  dangers  and  fa- 
tigues were  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  object ;  an  object 
no  less  important  than  the  key  to  ail  New-France. 
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Duriug  this  arduous  conflict  of  interest,  ambition,  and 
honour,  t:.e  fate  of  Quebec  hung  suspended  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  first  fleet  from  Europe,  whether  French  or 
Enghsh,  and  the  feehngs  of  both  parties  were  alive  to  t'le 
event.  In  the  midst  of  this  interesting  state  of  suspense, 
an  EngUsh  frigate  arrived  at  Quebec,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
and  announced  the  approach  of  an  Enghsh  squadron;  and  on 
the  loth  of  May  thi&  squadron  arrived,  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Swanton,  and  anchored  in  the  bason  or 
harbour  of  Quebec.  To  attempt  to  express  the  joy  of 
Gen.  Murray  and  his  gallant  band  of  heroes,  exceeds  the 
limits  of  my  pen :  ail  was  energy  and  heart-felt  satisfac- 
tion. The  next  morning  the  enemy's  frigates  appeared  in 
view,  which  was  of  itself  a  signal  for  an  attack.  The  En- 
glish commodore  dispatched  two  frigates,  -^sarly,  to  com- 
mence the  attack  :  the  French  slipped  their  cables,  and 
prepared  for  flight ;  the  English  pursued  ;  one  French  fri- 
gate was  driven  upon  the  rocks,  another  ran  ashore,  and 
was  burnt ;  the  others  were  soon  taken,  and  the  river  was 
cleared.  Struck  with  astonishment  at  so  sudden  and  so  fatal 
an  event,  the  French  geiseral  waited  with  anxious  impa- 
tience for  the  closing  day  ;  and  under  the  first  curtains  of 
the  night,  Monsieur  de  Levi  abandoned  the  camp,  ai-d  fled 
with  the  greatest  precipitation,  leaving  the  whole  prepara- 
tions for  the  siege  standing  as  they  were,  both  caniion  and 
stores  •,  and  even  their  baggage,  without  striking  a  tent :  all 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  May  1 7th.  Two 
days  after  this  important  event,  LordColviile  arrived  with 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  and  tlie  English  once  more  rode 
triumphant  on  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  and  the 
flag  of  Old  England  waved  triumphant  on  the  walls  of 
Quebec. 

The  troops  of  the  colonies  were  early  in  readiness,  and 
in  motion  to  join  General  Amherst ;  and  in  June  the  northern 
army  was  in  motion,  to  co-operate  with  Genral  Murray  in 
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one  grand  expedition  against  Montreal ;  tlie  only  remain- 
ing strong-hold  of  the  French  in  all  New-France.  This 
position  had  now  become  the  rallying  point  of  the  enemy, 
where  Monsieur  de  Levi  had  arrived,  and  reinforced  Mon- 
sieur Vaudreuil,  governor-general  of  Canada  ;  and  which 
had  become  the  last  hope  of  France  in  America. 

General  Amherst  directed  one  expedition  by  the  way  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  another  against 
the  Isle  Aux-Noix,  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain  ;  with 
orders  to  general  Murray  to  embark  his  troops  at  Quebec, 
and  meet  him  on  a  given  day  before  Montreal.  These 
movements  were  made  with  great  precision  and  dispatch  j 
Generals  Amherst  and  Murray  arrived  on  the  same  day,  and 
the  detachment  from  the  Isle  Aux-Noix,  joined  the  next 
day,  and  Montreal  was  completely  invested. 

The  arduous  labours  that  presented  themselves  to  Gen- 
eral Amherst,  in  opening  a  way  for  such  an  army,  with 
military  preparations,  of  artillery,  military  stores,  baggage, 
&c.  through  such  a  vast  forest  as  lay  between  Albany  and 
Lake  Ontario  ;  to  embark  such  an  army  on  the  lake,  and 
convey  them  down  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Mon- 
treal, even  in  time  of  peace,  would  exceed  the  powers  of 
my  pen  to  describe  ;  but  when  we  remember  that  the  en- 
emy were  in  force  at  Isle  Royal,  upon  Lake  Ontario,  and 
that  this  fortress  was  to  be  overcome,  with  numerous  other 
perils  common  to  an  enemy's  country,  full  of  hostile  In- 
dians, as  well  as  French  ;  the  least  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  General  Amherst  conducted  the  enterprise  like  an 
able  and  valiant  general,  and  deserved,  as  he  received,  the 
applause  of  the  nation. 

On  the  8th  of  September  Monsieur  Vaudreuil  demanded 
a  capitulation,  which  was  immediately  granted,  and  the 
garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  The 
French   troops  were  conveyed  to  France  ;  and  Montreal, 
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With  every  French  post,  or  depot  in  Canada,  were  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  English. 

Thus  fell  New-France,  the  scourge  of  the  church  in  the 
wilderness  ;  and  thus  fell  that  great  military  school,  that 
taught  our  fathers  the  art  of  war  ;  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  military  strength,  that  enabled  their  sons  to  rise  to 
national  independence  and  glory. 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  the  God  of  our  fathers  raised  up  in- 
struments exactly  fitted  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  through 
this  arduous  struggle  ;  and  rendered  all  events  subservient 
to  his  great  designs  ;  protected  his  church  in  the  wilderness, 
and  finally  raised  her  triumphant  over  all  her  enemies. 

When  peace  was  established  in  the  north,  and  Canada 
cleared,  France  saw  herself  stripped  of  all  her  vast  pos- 
sessions in  America,  excepting  New-Orleans,  on  the  Mis- 
fcissippi  :  this  she  retained  as  a  solitary  monument  of  all 
her  greatness  :  from  this  her  influence  continued  to  extend 
into  the  wilds  of  the  south,  and  by  this  influence  she  stim- 
Mlated  the  Cherokees,  to  commence  their  ravages  upon  the 
defenceless  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  The  gov- 
ernor of  South-Carolina  assembled  a  body  of  militia,  which 
with  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  regulars  sent  on  by  Gen.  Am- 
herst, and  a  force  from  Virginia,  penetrated  the  enemy's 
country  ;  and  after  spinning  out  the  war  into  midsummer, 
with  various  success,  finally  humbled  the  enemy,  and 
brought  them  to  terms;  and  peace  was  restored  in  Ameri- 
ca, 1761. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVr. 

INDIAN  WAR  CONTINUED. 

We  have  witnessed  the  influence  of  those  intrigues  of 
French  agents,  in  exciting  the  Cherokee  war,  that  the  co- 
lonies, (particularly  New-England,)  had  experienced  for 
the  space  of  forty  years  ;  and  we  have  witnessed  the  re- 
newed success  of  the  colonial  arms,  in  suppressing  the 
depredations  of  the  savages,  by  humbling  the  Cherokees. 
and  reducing  thena  to  proper  terms  of  peace,  and  thus  again 
defeating  the  machinations  of  France.  The  value  of  this 
peace  was  rightly  estimated  by  both  parties,  and  it  was 
considered  as  the  basis  of  a  lasting  peace,  not  only  with 
the  Cherokees,  but  with  all  the  Indian  tribes,  throughout 
the  whole  western  wilderness,  from  Canada  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. To  render  this  peace  thus  extensive  and  perma- 
nent, three  of  the  Cherokee  chiefs  went  over  to  England, 
and  there  confirmed  the  peace  with  the  British  Court ;  and 
Sir  William  Johnson  made  an  excursion  through  the  inte- 
rior of  the  northern  tribes,  who  dwelt  about  the  great  lakes, 
and  endeavoured  to  avert  that  jealousy  which  the  conquest 
of  Canada  had  excited,  and  which  the  emissaries  of  France 
had  kindled  into  a  flame.  At  the  same  time  the  governors 
of  several  of  the  northern  colonies  held  a  conference  with 
the  Six  Nations,  (called  Iroquois.)  to  strengthen  the  force 
of  all  former  treaties,  and  of  engaging  their  confidence,  and 
fixing  a  permanent  aiid  lasting  peace  between  them  and  the 
colonies.  At  this  conference,  a  controversy  sprang  up 
concerning  certain  fraudulent  claims  to,  and  purchases  of 
certain  lands  the  English  settlers  had  taken  possession  of, 
belonging  to  the  Delawares;  hut  this  was  more  easily  ex- 
plained to  their  satisfaction,  than  the  fortresses  the  English 
then  held  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  and  which  they 
considered  as  the  instruments  of  their  destruction.     Im- 
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pressed  with  this  belief,  they  covered  their  resentment 
under  the  mask  of  friendship  ;  bui  secretly  plotted  war. 
and  by  their  emissaries,  united  all  the  tribes  of  the  interior, 
north  of  the  Ohio,  into  one  grand  confederacy.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  war,  was  to  surprise  and  destroy  all  the  military 
posts,  and  butcher  the  garrisons,  and  at  the  same  time,  fall 
upon  the  defenceless  frontier,  lay  waste  their  villages,  and 
exterminate  the  settlers. 

This  vast  plan  was  conducted  with  all  the  secresy  and 
art  of  an  Indian  confederacy,  and  to  render  the  destruction 
the  most  effectual,  they  opened  the  war  at  all  points,  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  in  the  month  of  harvest,  1  763 :  a 
general  attack  commenced  upon  the  frontier  settlements 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  they  fell  a 
defenceless  prey  to  the  ravages  of  an  Indian  war ;  their 
fields  were  laid  waste,  their  inhabitants  butchered,  carried 
into  captivity,  or  driven  from  their  habitations,  and  their 
villages  burnt.  All  the  traders  in  the  Indian  country  were 
murdered  at  the  same  time,  and  plundered,  to  the  amount 
of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  plunder  thus 
obtained  from  the  settlements  and  the  traders,  furnished 
supplies  that  enabled  the  Indians  to  collect,  and  support 
laro-e  bodies  together^  and  thus  prosecute  the  war  with 
more  force  and  energy,  and  with  more  alarming  effects. 

The  forts  of  le  Boeuf,  Venango,  and  Presque-Isle,  be- 
came the  first  objects  of  the  war,  as  the  more  immediate 
keys  of  interior  communication,  upon  the  great  waters ; 
these  with  Michilimakinack,  soon  fell  into  their  hands,  by 
the  most  perfidious  stratagem,  and  their  garrisons  were 
either  butchered  or  carried  into  captivity  ;  and  Fort  Pitt, 
Detroit,  and  Niagara,  became  the  next  objects  of  the  war. 
The  two  first  were  immediately  invested  by  numerous  and 
powerful  parties  of  Indians,  and  the  garrisons  shut  up 
within  the  forts.  General  Amherst,  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  these  posts,  after  the  fall  of  the  others,  dispatched  Cap- 
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lain  Dalyell,  with  a  reinforcement  to  strengthen  the  garri- 
son at  Detroit.  The  captain  executed  his  commission 
promptly,  and  with  success,  and  after  his  arrival,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  surprise  the  Indian  camp,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
siege  ;  but  these  savages  were  too  vigilant,  and  in  their  turn 
surprised  Captain  Dalyell,  by  an  ambuscade,  on  his  way  to 
their  camp  :  the  captain  fell,  and  the  command  devolved 
upon  Captain  Grant;  who  finding  his  party  overwhelmed 
by  an  explosion  of  musquetry,  on  all  sides,  and  the  enemy 
concealed,  charged  home  upon  the  enemy  on  his  rear,  and 
thus  opened  a  way  for  his  retreat  back  to  the  fort,  through 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  with  the  loss  of  about  one  hundred 
men,  killed  and  wounded,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
one  third  of  the  whole  detachment,  with  their  brave  cap- 
tain at  their  head.  The  Indians,  even  under  this  success, 
abandoned  the  siege,  when  they  found  the  garrison  had 
been  strengthened  by  this  reinforcement,  and  prosecuted 
other  ravages,  or  retired  to  their  homes. 

During  these  operations  at  Detroit,  Fort  Pitt  was  closely 
invested,  and  all  possibje  communication,  with  the  settle- 
ments cut  off;  here  the  enemy  intrenched  themselves  un- 
der the  banks  of  the  river,  and  assailed  the  fort  with  in- 
cessant showers  of  musquetry,  and  fire-arrows,  with  the 
most  undaunted  resolution,  and  perseverance,  determined 
to  waste  the  garrison  by  their  shot,  and  destroy  their 
-  dwellings  by  their  arrows,  or  compel  them  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

General  Amherst,  detached  also  another  strong  party, 
witli  provisions  and  mililary  stores,  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Pitt,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Bouquet.  This  de- 
tacliment  marched  into  the  enemy's  country  with  firmness 
and  intrepidity,  until  they  approached  a  dangerous  defile, 
called  Turtle  Creek  :  here  the  cautious  colonel  made  a 
halt,  to  refresh  his  tooops,  and  prepare  to  pass  the  defile, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  approaching  niglit ;  but 
the  foe  was  too  vigilant  and  alert,  for  even  all  this  caution  ^ 
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he  had  abandoned  the  siege,  and  retired  to  meet  the  de- 
tachment, in  this  very  defile,  and  at  this  critical  moment 
opened  the  fire  of  an  Indian  ambush,  upon  the  advance 
guard.  Colonel  Bouquet  supported  the  advance  guard 
with  so  much  firmness,  that  the  enemy  were  routed,  and 
put  to  flight ;  but  they  fled  only  to  return  to  the  combat 
with  renewed  vigour  and  fury.  At  the  same  time  a  most 
formidable  ambuscade,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the 
main  body,  and  threatened  by  their  daring  intrepidity,  to 
overwhelm  the  whole  party.  Colonel  Bouquet  ordered 
the  charge  from  the  whole  line,  and  the  enemy  were  in- 
stantly driven  from  their  concealment,  and  put  to  flight . 
but  they,  in  their  turn,  fled  only  to  return  with  redoubled 
rage,  and  at  once  the  whole  detachment  was  surrounded  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  desperate  conflict,  they  attacked 
the  convoy,  and  by  their  unparalleled  intrepidity,  put  the 
whole  object  of  the  expedition  into  a  state  of  the  most 
imminent  peril  and  hazard.  Colonel  Bouquet,  with  his  gal- 
lant little  band,  protected  their  convoy  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  supported  the  desperate  charges  of  the  enemj' 
for  seven  hours,  until  night  closed  the  scene,  and  the  enemy 
withdrew,  to  give  them  the  comforts  of  repose.  Colonel 
Buoquet  collected  the  wounded  and  the  convoy,  in  the 
centre,  and  posted  his  army  in  a  circle,  to  protect  the 
whole,  and  thus  they  sought  such  repose  as  the  mind  of 
man  could  enjoy,  under  the  impression  of  the  horrors  ot' 
the  day  that  had  passed,  and  the  conflicts  which  the  defile 
before  them  opened  to  their  view  on  the  morrow,  August 
6th. 

With  the  first  opening  dawn,  the  little  encampment  ap- 
peared to  be  surrounded  by  the  foe,  and  the  forest  to  be  fil- 
led with  his  numbers,  and  the  whole  scene  rendered  horrid 
with  the  sound  of  the  war-whoop,  and  the  yells  of  the  sav- 
ages. In  the  midst  of  this  terrific  scene,  the  Indians  com- 
menced the  attack  ;  the  English,  unapalled,  stood  to  thejf 
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arms,  received  the  desperate  assaults  of  the  enemy  at  the 
point  of  the  hayonet,  foiled  his  attempts  upon  the  convoy, 
and  drove  him  into  the  forest.  These  attacks  were  renew- 
ed ygain  and  again,  amidst  the  yells  of  the  savage,  and  the 
incessant  fire  of  his  musquetry,  and  as  often  defeated  ;  but 
no  decisive  advantage  could  be  gained.  Col.  Bouquet  saw 
his  troops  wasting  under  the  galling  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
his  horses  killed,  ai  d  the  drivers  dispersed  through  fear,  and 
the  remnant  of  his  little  band  in  danger  of  a  total  over- 
throw, with  the  destruction  of  his  convoy;  resolved  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  a  close  engagement,  and  under  the  mask  of  a 
retreat,  to  draw  them  within  their  lines,  and  thus  close  the 
action.  The  stratagem  succeeded  ;  the  colonel,  by  a  mas- 
terly movement,  opened  liis  lines  ;  the  enemy  rushed  into 
the  centre  with  desperate  fury,  in  pursuit  of  a  detachment 
who  fled  before  them,  and  here  the  English  opened  upon 
them  a  dreadful  fire,  which  checked  their  mad  career  ;  and 
this,  when  repeated,  put  them  to  flight ;  a  detachment  of 
four  companies  followed  up  the  victory,  and  pursued  the 
enemy  so  closely,  that  the  field  was  cleared,  the  woods 
were  cleared,  and  Col.  Bouquet  left  undisturbed  to  pursue 
his  inarch  to  Fort  Pitt. 

This  severe  and  bloody  action,  cost  the  Indians  more 
than  sixty  men,  with  many  of  their  chief  warriors,  who 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  besides  those  that  were  wound- 
ed. The  English  lost  fifty  killed,  and  sixty  wounded,  to- 
gether with  so  many  of  their  horses,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  destroy  the  greatest  part  of  the  convoy  of  provisions, 
and  pursue  their  march  with  the  remainder.  Col.  Bou- 
quet retired  about  two  miles,  and  encamped  at  Bushy  Run: 
here  he  was  again  surroui;ded,  and  received  another  galling 
fire  from  the  enemy  ;  but  they  did  not  Mait  to  meet  the 
English  in  another  engagement  ;  they  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, and  left  Col.  Bouquet  to  pursue  his  march  unmolest- 
ed ;  and  in  four  days  he  reached  Fort  Pitt. 
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This  action,  wlieu  considered  in  point  of  duration,  the 
numbers  of  t  iC  savages,  the  fierceness  of  their  attacks,  and 
their  advantages  of  concealment,  as  well  as  of  flying,  and 
rallying  again  to  the  charge,  at  pleasure,  compared  with  the 
intrepid  valour  of  the  English  in  supporting  their  position, 
in  protecting  their  convoy,  and  finally  by  their  masterly 
military  movement,  and  defeating  the  enemy  in  close  ac- 
tion, and  thus  clearing  the  field,  and  securing  ihoir  advance, 
is  rarely  to  be  equalled  in  the  history  of  battles,  either  in 
Europe  or  America, and  crowned  Col.  Bouquet, his  officers, 
and  troops,  with  immortal  honor. 

Thus  Fort  Pitt  was  relieved,  the  enemy  dispersed,  and 
the  fortress  reinforced  with  a  permanent  support.  The 
same  year  the  Indians  appeared  in  great  force,  and  invest- 
ed the  fortress  of  Niagara,  with  a  determination  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  remote  situation,  and  starve  out  the  gar- 
rison, before  they  could  obtain  supplies.  A  detachment 
was  sent  forward,  with  supplies  for  the  garrison,  as  before, 
for  Detroitand  Fort  Pitt  ;  but  this  detachment  fell  into  an 
ambush  near  to  Niagara  ;  seventy  were  slain,  and  the 
whole  detachment  destroyed,  Sept.  1763.  The  garrison 
surmounted  this  misfortune  by  other  supplies  of  men,  stores, 
and  provisions,  which  enabled  them  to  hold  the  enemy  at 
bay,  and  bid  defiance  to  their  numbers. 

The  savages  next  made  an  attack  upon  a  schooner  on 
Lake  Erie,  bound  with  supplies  to  the  fortress  of  Detroit  ; 
their  canoes  were  numerous,  well  manned  with  about  400 
Indians,  and  the  assault  was  fierce  and  desperate  ;  but 
they  were  defeated  with  loss,  abandoned  the  attack,  and 
fled  to  the  shore.  Thus  these  important  fortresses  were 
preserved,  and  the  enemy,  despairing  of  a?-  ^-idhersuccess- 
againstthem,  turned  their  whole  attention  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  defenceless  settlements  on  the  frontiers. 

These  depredations  spread  a  ge.  eral  alarnf  through  tht- 
colonies,  and  called  for  fresh  supplies  of  troops  to  repel 
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the  enemy,  and  cover  the  settlements.  Gen.  Gage,  who 
had  now  succeeded  Gen.  Amherst,  wrote  to  the  governors  of 
the  colonies,  requesting  the  necessary  supply  of  men,  &;c. 
the  colonies  met  this  requisition  promptly  :  Connecticut 
detached  immediately,  260  men,  with  their  officers,  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief;  and  this 
battahon  was  put  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Israel  Put- 
nam, (afterwards  Gen.  Putnam.)  The  other  colonies, 
with  Connecticut,  forwarded  their  quotas  of  men,  early  in 
the  season,  and  Colonels  Bouquet  and  Bradstreet,  at  the 
head  of  these  new  levies,  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  with  such  success  as  compelled  them  to  sue  for 
peace ;  and  in  September  they  guaranteed  to  the  English, 
by  their  treaty,  all  the  forts  then  built  in  their  country,  with 
permission  to  build  such  others  as  they  might  hereafter 
judge  necessary,  and  ceded  to  them,  forever,  all  lands  lying 
within  cannon  shot  of  such  forts  ;  which  placed  the  forts 
in  the  centre  of  such  tracts  as  have  since  been  covered 
with  flourishing  settlements  and  villages.  The  English 
dictated  the  articles  of  this  treaty  with  such  severity,  as 
they  hoped  would  secure  the  peace  of  their  frontiers,  and 
guard  against  all  future  wars.  Ten  chiefs  were  detained 
from  the  council,  as  hostages,  to  guarantee  the  safe  return 
of  all  prisoners  taken  in  the  war ;  all  which  was  duly  ful- 
filled, and  the  hostages  released. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  torch  of  war,  which  was  kindled 
by  the  last  expiring  struggle  of  France  in  America,  extin- 
guished at  a  blow,  and  the  arm  of  Almighty  Power  signally 
displayed  in  rescuing  the  defenceless  frontiers  of  the  colo- 
nies forever  from  the  depredations  of  a  cruel  savage  foe. 
acting  under  French  influence  and  French  intrigue. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

"JENERAL    ARRANGEMENTS    IN     EUROPE    TO     PROSECUTE    THE 
WAR,  WITH   A  VIEW  TO  OBTAIN  AN  EQUITABLE   PEACE. 

The  war  still  raged  with  violence  in  Europe,  and  in  In- 
dia.    The  stupendous   conquests  which  the  united  forces 
of  Britain  and  her  colonies,  had  nnade  in  America,  alarmed 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  unfolded  to  her  the  perilous  situa- 
tion of  her  American  colonies  in   the  south,  when  Great- 
Britain  should  become  master  of  the  extensive  continent 
on  the  north  ;  and  more  particularly  did  she  dread  such  a 
hardy  enterprising  population,  who  dared  to  attempt  en- 
terprises the  most  difficult,  and  whose  valour  and  intrepidi- 
ty   accomplished   whatever   they  attempted.     To  guard 
against  the  evils  she  so  strongly  apprehended,  Spain  com- 
menced   negociations   with  France,  to  become  a  party  in 
the    war,  under  an  alliance  called  the  Family  Compact. 
This  roused  the  jealousy  of  England,  and  Mr.    Pitt   de- 
manded an  immediate    declaration  of  war  against  Spain, 
but  this  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  France  was  actu- 
ally negociating  for  conditions  of  peace,  and  the  Duke  De 
Ghoiseul,  Minister  of  France,  had  actually  made  overtures 
upon  the  basis  of  uti possidetis,  or  what  places  taken  in  the 
war  at  different  periods,  and  different  parts  of  the  world, 
should  be  restored,   and  what  places  should  be  retained  ; 
but  Mr.  Pitt  clearly  saw  that  either  Quebec,  or  Louisburg, 
or  both,  would  be  insisted  on  by  France,  and  he  therefore 
gave  a  diversion  to  the  negociation,  and  determined  to  pro- 
secute the  war  with  vigour,  and  ohtain  some  valuable  pos- 
sessions in  the  French  West-Indies,  which  might  serve  as 
an  exchange  at  the  peace,  and  thus  preserve  America  free. 
To  meet  the  minister  upon  his  own  ground,  the  allies  push- 
ed the  war  in  Europe,  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  with  a 
view  to  divrdc  up  his  dominions,  and  France  particularly. 
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with  a  view  to  the  conquest  of  Hanover,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Dcgociations  upon  the  plan  of  the  family  compact  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  went  forward  5  and  France  ur- 
ged upoii  England  the  plan  of  uti  possidetis  ;  but  Mr.  Pitt 
pushed  the  war,  and  sent  a  naval  armament  onto  the  coast 
of  France,  and  took  Bellisle,  (a  small  island  lying  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Loir,)  which  I'lUcd  England  witli  spirit  and 
hilarity. 

France,  at  this  time,  felt  the  pressure  of  the  war  so  se- 
verely, that  she  actually  made  a  specific  overture  for  peace, 
in  which  she  yielded  to  Great- Britain  all  her  conquests  in 
America  and  India,  and  offered  Minorca  for  Guadaloupe, 
and  Mariagalante  :  she  also  actually  proposed  to  relinquish 
all  her  conquests  in  Germany,  provided  England  should 
make  restitution  for  the  commerce  of  France  she  had  taken 
before  the  declaration  of  war.  All  these  concessions  the 
minister  refused,  and  this  refusal  brought  France  and  Spain 
into  an  immediate  alliance,  and  the  family  compact  was 
signed  August  1 5th,  1761.  The  basis  of  this  compact  was 
a  community  of  interest,  and  a  mutual  naturalization  of 
the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms,  as  if  they  were  one  and  the 
same,  and  its  obligations  were  mutual,  both  offensive  and 
defensive  :  it  also  involved  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  rendered  the  engagements  of 
the  three  monarchs  mutual  and  reciprocal.  This  compact 
gave  a  shock  to  Europe,  and  revived  all  those  passions  and 
feelings,  which  had  alarmed  and  distracted  her  councils,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  threatened  the  subversion  of 
of  her  balance  of  power,  in  the  accession  of  Philip  V.  to 
the  crown  of  Spain. 

Pending  these  negociations,  Mr.  Pitt  had  put  forth  all 
those  energies  which  we  have  seen  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played upon  the  whole  vast  theatre  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
America,  and  the  East  and  West-Indies  ;  and  by  his  requi- 
sitions uDon  the  American  colonies  for  fresh  troops,  to  co- 
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tjperate  with  a  British  armament,  he  determined  to  carry 
the  war  with  vigour  into  the  West-Indies,  at  the  coninience- 
ment  of  the  spring.  To  effect  this,  he  wrote  to  the  govern- 
ors of  all  the  colonies,  requesting  them  to  furuish  for  the 
service,  two  thirds  as  many  troops  as  they  had  raised  the 
last  season.  Coimecticut  met  this  recommendation 
promptly,  called  a  special  assembly,  voted  to  raise,  clothe, 
support,  and  pay  two  thousand  men  ;  and  ordered  an 
emission  of  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  4o,000/f.  at  hve 
per  cent  interest,  bottomed  upon  a  tax  of  five  pence  on 
the  pound,  on  the  whole  list  of  the  colony  for  1762,  and 
payable  in  the  year  17G3,  and  of  seven  pence  on  the  pouiid, 
upon  the  list  of  1764,  payable  in  1765,  provided  the  bills 
could  not  be  redeemed  by  monies  to  be  received  from  the 
crown,  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  war.  The  other  col- 
onies all  met  the  requisitions  of  the  minister  promptly,  and 
the  troops  were  raised  early,  and  ready  for  active  service. 

To  strengthen  Canada  throughout,  by  repairing,  garri- 
soning, and  victualing  all  her  old  fortifications,  becaoie  aa 
object  of  the  first  importance,  and  claimed  the  first  atten- 
tion of  the  year  1761,  in  America.  In  the  height  of  tiiese 
preparations,  Mr.  Pitt,  indignant  at  the  pusilanimity  of  the 
king  and  council,  in  refusing  to  him  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain,  resigned  in  disgust,  and  the  Earl  of  Egremont 
was  raised  to  the  helm  of  state. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  felt  like  the  sliock  of  an 
earthquake  in  England,  in  America,  and  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  world  had  witnessed  what,  under  God,  he  had 
achieved,  and  great  were  their  expectations  of  what  he 
would  continue  to  achieve  in  America  ;  they  viewed  him 
as  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof;  and 
his  resignation  spread  a  gloom  over  the  nation. 

TheEarl  of  Egremont  felt  the  high  responsibility  attached 
to  the  high  station  to  which  he  was  now  advanced,  and  en- 
tered with  spirit  into  the  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  deter- 
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mined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  He  wrote  to  the 
governors  of  New-England,  pressing  them  to  raise  the 
same  number  of  men  this  year,  they  had  furnished  the  last, 
and  that  they  be  in  readiness  with  all  possible  dispatch  to 
join  Gen.  Amherst,  in  securing  the  conquests  in  America. 
The  requisition  was  as  promptly  met  as  that  of  Mr.  Pitt 
had  been,  and  the  troops  were  raised.  Connecticut  raised 
two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  in  two  regiments,  by  act 
of  assembly,  specially  convened,  in  March,  1762,  to  act 
under  his  majesty's  commander  in  chief  in  America,  and 
at  the  same  time,  they  voted  that  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
pounds  be  issued  in  bills  of  credit  on  the  government, 
equal  to  lawful  money,  at  6  per  cent  interest,  payable  in 
March  1767,  and  bottomed  upon  a  tax  of  six  pence  on  the 
pound,  to  be  laid  upon  the  grand  list  of  the  colony,  for 
1763,  and  payable  in  1764  ;  also  upon  another  tax  of  eight 
pence  on  the  pound,  to  be  laid  upon  the  list  of  1765,  and 
payable  in  1766  ;  with  the  former  proviso,  that  money  from 
the  crov.  n  does  not  arrive  in  season  to  redeem  the  bills  of 
credit,  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  of  eight  pence  on  the 
pound,  on  list  1765.  Letters  from  the  minister  and  Gen. 
Amherst,  were  also  received  and  laid  before  the  assembly, 
requesting  the  influence  of  the  governor,  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  filling  up  of  his  majesty's  regiments  in 
America,  by  enlistments  during  the  war,  or  until  the  regi- 
mciits  should  return  to  Europe  ;  the  general  offered  a 
bounty  at  Ihe  same  time  of  six  pound,  York  currency,  per 
head  for  an  encouragement  to  the  enlistment,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  colony  to  add  to  the  bounty.  This  recom- 
mendation was  met  by  the  assembly  of  Connecticut,  with  a 
resolve  that  575  able  bodied  men,  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  45,  should  be  raised,  with  an  additional  bounty  of  five 
pound  to  that  given  by  the  general. 

To    meet  the  exigencies  of  the  approaching  war  with 
Spain,  the  minister  had  sent  a  powerful  armament  onto  the 
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West-India  station,  consisting  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  Hne, 
besides  frigates,  fire-ships,  bomb-ketches,  &c.    under  the 
command  of  Admiral   Rodney,  with  about  nine  thousand 
land  forces,  under  the  command  of  General  Moncton  ;  this 
armament  was  joined  by  an  armament  from  America,  con- 
sisting of  about  three  thousand  regulars    and  provincials, 
and  on  the  7th  of  January,  the  whole  armament  arrived  off 
the  island  of  Madiniquc.  and  on  the  1 4th  of  February  this 
island  was  given  up  by  capitulation,  to  the  arms  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,    and  with  the  conquest  of  this  island,  suc- 
ceeded the  conquest  of  every  French  island  and  possession 
in   the  West-Indies,  viz.  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vin- 
cents; and  the  arms  of  Great-Britain  were  triumphant. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVlll. 

EXPEDITION  AGAINST   CUBA. PEACK. 

War  had  vow  been  declared  between  the  courts  ol 
Ei)^i;t.Al  and  Spain,  and  the  way  was  fairly  opened  to  em- 
ploy this  victorious  armament  against  Spanish  West-India. 
To  effect  tliis.  the  minister  sent  out  another  armament  from 
Portsmouth,  (England.)  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Poecok,  and  Ltsrd  Aibemarle  as  general  of  the  land  forces. 
This  armament  was  destined  against  the  city  of  Havannah, 
(capita!  of  ttiC  Island  of  Cuba,)  the  great  key  of  the  Gulf 
of  iMexico.  This  armament,  when  joined  by  a  detachment 
from  the  fleet  under  Admiiul  Rodney,  consisted  of  nine- 
teen ships  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  and  one  hundred^ 
and  tifty  transports,  with  ten  thousand  land  forces.  A  land 
force  of  from  four  to  six  thousand  regulars  and  provincialsj 
embarked  at  New- York,  and  joined  this  armament,  and  on 
the  17th  day  of  June,  the  troops  were  landed,  and  com- 
menced t'.eir  operations  against  the  city  of  Havannah. 
This  city  is  walled,  and  strongly  fortified^i-by  nature  and  art ; 
and  protected  by  a  fortress,  called  the  Moro  Castle,  whicl) 
was  deemed  impregnable,  and  cost  the  British  armament  a 
siege  of  two  mo!ilhs.  In  this  memorable  siege,  the  troops 
experienced  every  possible  hardship,  from  the  nature  and 
difticulty  of  the  service,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
a  wasting  pestilential  sickness,  by  which  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand soldiers  and  seamen  were  sick  at  one  time.  All  this 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  formidable  fortress,  and  in  anx- 
ious expectation  of  the  hurricanes  of  the  season,  filled  both 
oflicers  and  soldiers  with  anxiety,  bordering  on  despair: 
but  in  the  midst  of  this  despondency,  a  body  of  New-Eng- 
land troops,  who  bad  been  sent  home  sick  from  Martinico, 
recovered  on  their  vojage,  put  about,  and  joined  the  arma- 
ment in  the  siege  of  Htivannah.     7'his  unexpected  rein- 
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forcement,  at  this  critical  moment,  inspired  the  desponding 
troops  with  fresh  hopes,  courage,  and  zeal  ;  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  siege  were  renewed,  and  on  the  13th  of  Aug. 
the  important  city  of  Havannah,  with  twelve  ships  of  the 
line,  three  frigates,  and  several  merchantmen,  in  the  har- 
bour, together  with  a  district  g^f  country,  of  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  were  surrendered  to  the  victori- 
ous arms  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

This  conquest,  in  its  effects  and  consequences,  w^as,  of  itself 
a  campaign ;  but  the  sweeping  conquests  in  the  West-Indies, 
struck  at  the  vital  interests  of  French  and  Spanish  com- 
merce, and  led  them  to  think  seriously  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  war.  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  courts  of 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  and  the  preliminaries  of  a 
peace  were  concluded  upon,  at  Fontainbleau,  upon  the  ba- 
sis of  uti  possidetis,  entered  upon  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  on  the 
10th  of  February,  the  diiinitive  treaty  of  Paris  was  ratified, 
and  peace  was  restored,  1763. 

By  this  treaty,  all  French  America,  including  Novasco- 
tia,  was  ceded  to  Great-Britain,  and  all  the  conquests,  in 
Europe,  in  India,<and  the  West-Indies,  were  restored  in 
statu  quo  ;  but  Spain  ceded  to  Great-Britain  the  Floridas, 
in  exchange  for  the  Havannah ;  and  France  agreed  to  de- 
stroy the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  as  a  general  acknowl- 
edgement for  the  indulgencies  the  had  received  in  the  trea- 
ty. With  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  soon  united  the  treaty  ol 
Hubertsburg,  which  closed  the  war  between  Austria,  and 
Prussia  ;  and  all  Christendom  was  once  more  hushed  to  re- 
pose. 

RRilARIiS. 

« 

This  peace,  great  as  were  its  blessings  and  advantage.- 
to  America,  and  high  as  it  had  elevated  the  arms  and  the 
nation  of  Great-Bntain,  in  the  scale  of  nations,  had  its 
sharp  and  strenuous  opposers  in  England.     Many  contend- 
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ed  that  the  possessions  in  India,  and  the  city  of  Havannah, 
should  have  been  retained  ;  and  that  whatever  sacrifices  it 
might  have  become  necessary  for  Great-Britain  to  make, 
they  should  have  been  made  in  Canada  and  in  Louisiana, 
and  thus  the  commercial  advantages  of  England  might  have 
been  preserved.  This,  so  far  as  it  went  to  favour  the 
avarice  of  man,  was  well  ;  but  it  was  not  considered  that 
the  war  began  upon  the  Canada  and  Novascotia  claims, 
and  that  to  carry  this  point,  and  secure  the  fishery,  was  an 
advantage  equal  to  such  a  war,  and  removed  a  troublesome 
enemy  from  the  borders  of  the  colonies. 

The  cession  of  French  America  to  Great-Britain,  cost 
(he  colonies^  an  arduous  and  expensive  eight  years'  war ; 
but  it  disarmed  the  Indians  of  the  murderous  hatchet  and 
scalping-knife,  extinguished  the  torch  that  had  for  so  many 
years  laid  waste  their  frontier  settlements,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  security,  and  lasting  repose  to  the  church 
in  the  wilderness.  Herein  the  hand  of  God  was  most  con- 
spicuously displayed,  both  in  Europe  and  America  ;  for  the 
earth  helped  the  Woman  when  the  Dragon  cast  out  waters 
as  a  flood,  to  overwhelm  and  drown  he^  ;  and  the  preserv- 
ation of  Prussia  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  the 
colonies  in  America,  together  with  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
placed  the  reformation  upon  a  permanent  foundation,  and 
secured  a  durable  triumph  to  the  church  in  the  wilderness. 

Although  the  burthens  of  the  war  were  heavy  upon 
New-England,  in  supporting  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men 
annually,  at  a  general  average,  through  the  war  ;*  in  the  loss 
of  a  great  number  of  her  sons,  on  her  own  borders,  as  well 
as  in  distant  expeditions  into  Canada,  Novascotia,  and  the 

*  Some  years  Massachusetts  'furnislied  7  or  8000,  and  Connecticut  5  or 
0000,  exclusive  of  what  they  suffered  to  enlist  into  the  royal  reginoents, 
and  were  impressed,  or  entered  voluntarily  into  the  navy,  or  were  furnished 
to  keep  giirrison,  &c.  Connecticut  expended  about  400,000/.  in  the  war, 
exclusive  of  the  sums  that  were  reimbursed  by  the  British  government 
and  the  other  colonies— Massachusetts  nearly  in  the  same  ratio. 
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West- Indies  ;  and  although  her  husbandry,  commerce,  and 
population,  were  greatly  impaired,  yet  she  viewed  the 
hand  of  God  in  all  the  operations  of  the  war,  both  in  ad- 
versity, and  prosperity,  and  gave  to  him  the  praise  for  the 
signal  advantages  that  resulted  to  her,  as  well  as  to  Amer- 
ica and  Britain  at  large,  at  the  return  of  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

CONNECTICUT     CONTINUED. SUSQUEIIANNAH    CLAIMS     CON 

TESTED  WITH  PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  original  grant  of  the  Co- 
lony of  Connecticut,  was  included  in  the  grant  made  by 
King  James  I.  of  England,  in  the  year  1620,  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  others,  and  that  this  patent  conveyed  all  the 
lands  in  America,  lying  between  the  fortieth  and  forty- 
eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  extending  from  the  At- 
lantic ocean  on  the  east,  to  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  west, 
and  including  those  tracts  of  country,  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  colonies  of  Pennsylvania  and  New- York.  It 
will  also  be  recollected,  that  in  1631,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, President  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  granted 
by  patent  to  Lords  Say  and  Seal,  and  Brook,  and  as- 
sociates— "All  that  part  of  Nfew  England,  in  America, 
which  hes,  and  extends  itself  from  a  river  there  called 
Naraganset  River,  for  the  space  of  forty  leagues,  upon  a 
straight  line,  near  the  shore,  towards  the  southwest,  west  and 
by  south,  as  the  coast  runs,  towards  Virgi  lia  ;  accounting 
three  English  miles  to  the  league,  and  at!  and  singular,  the 
lands,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  lying,  and  being  the 
lands  aforesaid,  north  and  south,  in  latitude  and  breadth, 
and  in  length  and  longitude,  of  and  within  all  the  breadth 
aforesaid,  throughout  all  the  main  lands  there,  from  the 
Western  Ocean  to  the  South  Seas;  and  all  !ai.'ds,and  grounds, 
soil,  wood,  and  woods  ground,  havens,  forts,  creeks  and 
rivers,  waters,  fishings,  and  hereditamejits  whatsoever,  ly- 
ing within  the  said  space,  and  eve;  v  part  and  parcel  there- 
of; and  also  all  islands  lying  in  America  aforesaid,  in  the 
sa' 1  seas,  or  either  of  them,  oi  ihc  western  or  eastern 
coasts,  or  parts  of  the  said  tracts  ot  land,  by  these  presents 
to  be  given  or  granted." 
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This  territory  was  again  comtirmed  to  Connecticut,  as  a 
Colony  of  England,  by  her  charter  granted  by  King  Charles 
II.  in  1662,  as  has  been  noticed;  which  confirmation  un- 
der the  great  seal  of  England,  was  considered  as  divest- 
ing the  crown  of  all  possible  legal  claims  to  said  lands,  and 
vesting  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  all  possible  legal 
rights  to  said  lands.  These  grants  were  all  made,  as  well 
as  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  and  given,  many  year?  before 
any  grants  were  made  to  William  Penn;  and  the  settlers  of 
the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  the 
title  to  the  lands  was  clear,  and  that  they  had  good  right  to 
sell  or  settle  all  lands  heretofore  described.  Accordingly 
in  the  year  1754,  a  company  of  gentlemen,  (afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Susquehannah  Company,)  pur- 
chased of  the  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  (when  in  council  at 
the  congress,  held  at  Albany  at  that  time,)  a  tract  of  land 
lying  west  of  the  Colony  of  New- York,  and  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Susquehannah,  extending  seventy  miles  north  and 
south,  and  ten  miles  east  of  said  river ;  being  within  the 
degrees  of  latitude  described  in  the  grant  first  made  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  afterward  conveyed  by  him  to  the 
Lords  Say  and  Seal,  and  Brook,  and  confirmed  by  charter 
of  King  Charles  II.  to  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  These 
purchasers,  with  full  confidence  in  their  claim,  petitioned 
the  General  Assembly,  at  their  session  in  May,  1655,  pray- 
ing for  act  of  incorporation,  with  permission  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct commonwealth,  if  it  should  meet  with  liis  majesty's 
pleasure  ;  which  petition  was  granted,  and  the  company 
were  recommended  to  the  favour  of  his  majesty. 

These  lands,  at  the  time  this  company  extinguished  the 
Indian  claims  at  Albany,  were  uninhabited  and  unoccupi- 
ed, and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1763,  the  company  be- 
gan the  Wyoming  settlement  upon  the  river  Susquehannah. 
At  the  same  time  the  company  sent  out  Col.  Eliphalet 
Dyer,  as  their  agent  to  the  Court  of  Great-Britain,  toman- 

Vot.  I.  46 
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ag€  the  concerns  of  the  company.  The  agent  presented 
a  petition  to  his  majesty,  praying  "that  the  company  might 
become  colonists  on  said  lands,  and  that  he  would  grant 
them  such  power,  privileges,  and  authorities,  as  in  his  great 
wisdom  he  should  think  fit."  His  majesty  took  this  peti- 
tion into  his  most  gracious  consideration  ;  but  it  had  not 
been  acted  upon  when  the  revolutionary  war  commenced, 
and  the  contested  claims  of  Pennsylvania  remained  un- 
settled. 

Pending  this  petition  to  the  crown,  the  assembly  of  Con- 
necticut, at  their  May  session,   1770,  passed  a  resolve  to 
transmit  a  statement  of  the  case  in  controversy,  to  a  learn- 
ed counsel  in  England,  who  gave  their  final  answer  in  the 
following  words.     "  In  case  the  governor  and  company  of 
Connecticut,  shall  in  point  of  prudence,  think  it  expedient 
to  make  this  claim,  and  support  it,  it  will  be  proper,  either 
amicably,  and  in  concurrence  with  the  proprietaries  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  these  proprieta- 
ries, without  them,  to  apply  to  the  king  in  council,  praying 
his  majesty  to  appoint  commissioners  in  America  to  decide 
the  question,  with  the  usual  power  of  appeal  5"  signed  by 
four  of  the  first  counsellors  at  law  in  England.     This  de- 
cision was  received  by  the  assembly  at  their  October  ses- 
sion, 1773,  whereupon  they  resolved — "  That  this  assem- 
bly, at  this  time  will  assert  their  claim,  and  in  some  proper 
way,  support  such  claim  to  those  lands,  contained  within 
the  limits,  and   boundaries  of  the  charter  of  this  colony, 
which  are  westward  of  the  colony  of  New- York."     The 
assembly  appointed  Col.  Dyer,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  J.  Strong, 
to  carry  this  resolve  into  effect,  by  treating  with  Governor 
Penn,  concerning  the    lands  in  question.     These  commis- 
sioners accepted  their  appointment,  and  in  December  fol- 
lowing, went  to  Philadelphia  to  confer  with  Gov.  Penn, 
and  if  possible,  to  settle  the  controversy.     They  opened 
their  commission  to  his  excellency,  and  communicated  the 
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acts  of  assembly,  relative  to  the  lands  in  question,  and 
their  appointment ;  but  the  governor  declined  all  discus- 
sion upon  the  subject  of  the  controversy,  and  the  commis- 
sioners returned,  and  made  their  report  to  the  assembly  at 
their  session  in  January. 

Upon  this  report  the  general  assembly  proceeded  to  in- 
corporate the  town  of  Westmoreland,  upon  the  river  Sus- 
quehannah,  with  the  same  privileges  as  the  other  towns  in 
the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  This  act  of  the  assembly  gave 
a  general  alarm  throughout  the  colony  ;  many  saw,  or 
thought  they  saw,  that  the  peace  and  interest  of  the  colony 
were  about  to  be  committed,  to  gratify  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  a  company  of  speculators  ;  they  accordingly 
assembled  in  large  numbers  at  Middletown,  and  drew  up  a 
remonstrance  to  the  general  assembly,  in  which  they  stile 
themselves — "  A  meeting  of  the  committees  of  twenty- 
three  towns,"  and  in  which  they  state  largely  and  exten- 
sively their  grievances  and  fears,  as  well  as  their  objec- 
tions to  the  measure  at  large,  and  the  more  unjustifiable 
proceedings  of  the  Susquehannah  Company,  &c.  This 
petition  was  met  by  a  petition  to  the  assembly,  from  the 
Susquehannah  Company,  in  which  they  state  the  legality 
of  their  claims,  the  great  expence  they  have  incurred  in 
support  of  those  claims,  their  prospects  of  success,  and  the 
good  that  will  result  to  the  public.  Pamphlet  writers  en- 
tered largely  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  pro  and  con  ; 
but  the  revolutionary  war  commenced  in  the  midst  of  the 
controversy,  and  both  parties  went  on  to  settle  the  lands  ; 
the  Connecticut  claims  were  finally  overpowered  by  the 
violence  of  the  Pennsylvania  settlers,  and  her  title  was 
lost. 

VERMONT. 

■     This  section  of  New-England,  lying  upon  the  northwest- 
ern frontier,  between  New-Hampshire  on  the  east.  New- 
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York  on  the  west,  Canada  on  the  north,  and  Massachusetts 
on  the  south,  was  a  portion  of  the  wilderness  indefinitely 
defined,  and  bounded  in  the  original  grants  of  the  colonies 
of  New-Bampshire,  and  New- York  ;  and  indefinitely  claim- 
ed by  both,  which  opened  for  Vermont  the  same  labyrinth 
ofclaims,thatwehave  witnessed  in  New-Hampshire;  claims 
more  sharply  contested,  more  serious  in  their  effects,  and 
more  alarming  in  their  consequences  ;  claims  which  threat- 
ened not  only  the  peace  of  New-York,  and  New-Hamp- 
shire ;  but  of  Vermont,  and  even  the  nation  ;  and  which 
called  forth  all  the  wisdom  of  congress,  with  the  command- 
ing influence  and  popularity  of  Washington  himself,  to 
manage  and  controul. 

The  settlement  of  the  werstern  boundary  of  New- 
Hampshire  was  left  unfinished,  and  the  colony  was  left 
upon  that  side  indefinite. 

The-settiement  of  the  Dutch  at  Manhadoes  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  River,  and  their  settlement  at  Albany,  to- 
gether with  the  grant  of  the  colony  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
by  King  Charles  II.  have  been  noticed  in  the  history  of 
New-England ;  but  the  contested  claims  between  these 
colonies,  that  led  to  the  settlement  of  Vermont,  now  claim 
particular  notice. 

The  Colony  of  New-Hampshire,  after  she  had  settled  her 
southern  boundary  with  Massachusetts,  in  1741,  claimed  as 
far  west  into  the  wilderness,  as  the  western  line  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  accordingly  the  then  governor  of  the  colony, 
Benning  Wentworth,  made  a  grant  of  a  township  six  miles 
square,  upon  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  claims,  bound- 
ed south  on  Massachusetts,  and  west  on  New- York,  and 
lying  twenty  miles  east  of  Hudson's  River,  and  called  it 
after  his  own  christian  name,  Benning-town.  The  same 
governor  continued  to  make  grants  of  these  lands  lying  west  i. 
of  Connecticut  River,  until  the  war  ot  1754  commenced. 
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(called  the  old  French  war,)  and  from  that  time  all  grants 
ceased,  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  America,  17G1. 

During  the  operations  of  the  war,  a  road  had  been  cut 
from  Charlestown,  (No.  4,)  across  the  wilderness  to  Crown- 
Ponit,  and  the  frequent  passing  on  this  road,  had  led  the 
people  to  become  acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  lands. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  upon  the  reduction  of  Canada,  all 
further  dread  of  savage  wars  on  the  frontier  ceased,  and 
the  governor  ordered  a  survey  of  Connecticut  River  to  be- 
taken, sixty  miles  north  of  the  Massachusetts  line,  and  three 
tier  of  townships  to  be  located  upon  each  side  of  the  river. 
In  1761,  about  sixty  townships  had  been  located,  and  at  the 
general  peace  of  1763,  about  130  townships  had  been  lo- 
cated, to  the  west  of  Connecticut  River,  extending  to  the 
boundary  of  New- York,  viz.  20  miles  east  of  the  Hudson 
River  ;  and  above  the  source  of  that  river,  the  grants  ex- 
tended to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.       * 

These  grants  gave  a  general  alarm  to  the  Colony  of  New- 
York,  who  claimed  all  these  lands,  west  of  Connecticut 
River,  by  virtue  of  the  grant  of  King  Charles  II.  (which  has 
been  noticed,)  extending  from  the  western  border  of  Con- 
necticut River,  to  the  eastern  border  of  Delaware  Bay,  which 
covered  the  charters  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
west  of  said  river,  as  well  as  the  Colony  of  New-Jersey, 
and  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  therefore  treated  as  in- 
consistent and  absurd  ;  and  was  finally  merged  in  the 
crown,  upon  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York,  (James  II.) 
to  the  throne,  1685. 

This  absurd  grant  of  King  Charles  II.  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  controversy,  which,  as  has  been  noticed,  threat- 
ened the  peace  of  the  nation.  The  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
Colony  of  New- York,  set  the  New-Hampshire  grants  at  de- 
fiance by  a  proclamation,  claiming  the  lands  as  far  east  as 
Connecticut  River  ;  asserting  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  as 
belonging  to  the  Colony  of  New- York   by  virtue    of  the 
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Duke  of  York's  Patent,  and  ordering  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Ait>any,  to  make  due  returns  of  the  names  of  all 
the  settlors  who  had  taken  possession  under  the  title  of 
the  New-Hampshire  grants.  The  governor  of  New-Hamp- 
shire met  this  proclamation  with  one  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  refuted  the  claims  of  the  Colony  of  New- York,  under 
the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  ;  confirmed  the  claims  and 
jurisdiction  of  New-Hampshire,  and  exhorted  the  settlers 
to  be  firm,  and  persevere.  Here  the  parties  were  at  issue, 
th.'  Colony  of  New-York  carried  her  claims  to  the  crown 
by  way  of  memorial,  and  obtained  a  decision  in  her  favour, 
in  the  following  words,  viz.  "July  20th,  1764. — His  majes- 
ty orders  and  declares,  the  western  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  from  where  it  enters  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  as  lar  north  as  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
to  be  the  boundary  hne,  between  the  said  two  Provinces 
of  New-Hampshire  and  New- York."  This  decision,  al- 
though from  the  crown,  had  no  effect  on  the  settlers,  and 
they  determined  to  hold  their  claims,  and  were  now  be- 
come party  in  the  controversy  with  New-York. 

The  colony  of  New- York,  next  proceeded  upon  tbis  de- 
cision, to  lay  out  four  counties,  extending  upon  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  covering  the  New- 
Hampshire  grants  ;  in  the  counties  they  erected  courts  of 
judicature,  and  summoned  the  settlers  to  surrender  their 
grants.  This  kindled  a  new  fire  ;  some  towns  comphed, 
and  repurchased  their  lands  under  New- York  grants,  and 
others  wholly  refused  :  against  these,  actions  of  ejectment 
commenced,  and  new  grants  were  issued  by  the  colony  of 
New-York  to  other  settlers,  and  all  was  confusion.  Both 
governors  were  enriching  themselves  with  heavy  fees  upon 
the  grants,  and  the  settlers  were  left  to  fight  out  the  quar- 
rel.*    When  the  sheriffs  attempted  to  serve  the  writs  of 

*  The  governor  of  New-Hampshire  received  about  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  grant,  but  the  goveraor  of  New-York  took  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  per  grant. 
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ejectment,  the  settlers  were  firm  and  united  ;  they  resist- 
ed the  officer  and  compelled  him  to  de&ist.  This  roused 
the  energies  and  resentment  of  the  governor  of  New-York, 
and  he  ordered  out  the  militia,  to  support  the  sheriffs  in 
the  duties  of  their  office.  The  settlers  resisted,  and  ap 
peared  in  arms  ;  set  the  militia  at  defiance,  and  held  them 
at  bay ;  both  attempts  to  dispossess  the  settlers  were 
equally  futile.  The  settlers  took  courage  from  this,  and 
united  in  a  common  cause,  determined  to  risk  their  lives, 
and  their  all  in  defence  of  their  claims. 

Bold  and  aspiring  men  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
settlers  behind  the  curtain,  until  the  parties  became  firmly 
united,  and  then  they  came  forward,  and  openly  defended 
the  rights  of  the  people.  At  the  head  of  these,  appeared 
Ethan  Allen,  a  man  of  a  daring  spirit,  and  of  unbounded 
ambition,  fixed,  and  determinate  in  his  purposes  ;  rough 
and  severe  in  his  manners,  and  a  firm  protector  of  the  rights 
of  the  settlers.  Allen,  by  his  writings,  unmasked  the  cor- 
rupt views  of  the  New- York  speculators,  shewed  the 
weakness,  and  absurdity  of  their  claims  ;  the  futility  of 
their  grants,  and  urged  to  union,  effort,  and  resistance. 
These  writings  were  like  the  author,  coarse  ;  but  full  of 
energy,  and  perfectly  conformable  to  the  taste  and  feelings 
of  the  settlers  ;  they  were  greedily  received,  and  promptly 
obeyed,  and  Allen,  by  his  popularity,  had  now  become  the 
chief  of  the  party. 

Next  to  Mr.  Allen,  appeared  a  Mr.  Warner,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  coolness  ;  but  equally  firm,  and  as  decided  a 
friend  to  the  cause  as  Allen.  When  Mr.  Warner  was  de- 
signated as  a  rioter,  and  an  officer  attempted  to  arrest  him, 
he  boldly  defended  himself,  wounded  the  officer,  disarmed 
him,  and  took  him  into  custody  until  he  was  willing  to  de- 
sist. 

Under  this  state  of  things,  the  settlers  sent  out  their  spe 
f  ial  agents  to  England,  and  laid  their  grievances  before  the 
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king  ;  their  complaints  were  graciously  received,  and  his 
majesty,  upon  a  full  hearing,  issued  the  following  order  to 
the  governor  of  New- York,  1767. 

"  His  majesty  doth  hereby  strictly  charge,  require,  and 
command,  that  the  governor,  or  commander  in  chief  of  his 
majesty's  Province  of  New  York,  for  the  time  being,  do 
not,  upon  pain  of  his  majesty's  highest  displeasure,  presume 
to  make  any  grant  whatsoever,  of  any  of  the  lands  described 
in  the  said  report,  until  his  majesty's  further  pleasure  shall 
be  known  concerning  the  same." 

The  settlers  were  ready  to  believe  that  their  cause  was 
gained,  and  that  all  future  molestation  would  cease  ;  but 
herein  they  were  deceived;  the  governor  of  New- York  con- 
tinued his  grants,  the  royal  mandate  notwithstanding,  and 
in  place  of  coercion,  he  attempted  to  cajole  all  the  settlers 
into  his  measures,  and  thus  entice  them  voluntarily  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  New- York,  excepting  Allen,  Warren, 
and  three  others,  1772. 

This  measure  opened  a  correspondence  between  the 
settlers  and  the  governor  of  New- York,  and  a  special  depu- 
tation waited  on  his  excellency,  who  received  them  kindly, 
and  laid  their  cause  before  his  council,  when  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  stay  all  further  prosecutions,  until  the  pleasure  of  his 
majesty  could  be  further  known  ;  but  even  this  was  of  no 
avail;  the  spirits  of  the  parties  were  warm,  their  animosi- 
ties continued  to  increase,  and  the  state  of  the  parties  was 
that  of  open  war  ;  but  blood  had  not  yet  been  spilt. 

In  1774,  the  governor  of  New-York  attempted  to  coerce 
by  the  arm  of  the  law,  and  published  the  following  decree. 

"  Whereas,  &lc. — And  in  case  the  said  offenders  shall 
not  respectively  surrender  themselves,  pursuant  to  such 
orders  of  his  excellency  the  governor,  and  commander  in 
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chiof,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  made  in  council  as  afore- 
said, he  or  they  so  neglecting,  or  refusing  to  siirrCiider 
himself,  or  themselves,  as  aforesaid,  (that  is,  within  seven- 
ty days  next  after  the  first  publication  of  the  order,)  shall, 
from  the  day  to  be  appointed  for  his  or  their  surrendry  as 
aforesaid,  be  adjudged,  deemed,  and  (if  indicted  fur  a  capi- 
tal offence  hereafter  to  be  perpetrated,)  to  be  convicted, 
and  attainted  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death,  as  in  cases 
of  persons  convicted,  and  attainted  of  felony,  by  verdict, 
and  judgment,  without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  that  it  shall 
or  may  be  lawful  to,  and  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture of  this  colony,  or  the  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
or  General  Gaol  Delivery,  for  the  respective  counties 
aforesaid,  to  award  execution  against  such  offender  or  of- 
fenders, so  indicted  for  a  capital  offence,  perpetrated  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  in  such  manner  as  if  he  or  they  had 
been  convicted,  or  attainted,  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Ju- 
dicature, or  before  such  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  or 
General  Gaol  Delivery,  respectively." 

This  high  stretch  of  despotic  power  was  accompanied 
with  a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  per 
head  for  Allen,  Warren,  and  six  others,  who  had  taken  the 
lead  in  support  of  the  settlers.  This  step  cut  off  all  pos- 
sible accommodation  between  the  parties,  and  a  general 
meeting  was  notified  by  the  settlers  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Green  Mountain,  to  be  held  by  a  representation  of  com- 
missioners from  each  town.  This  meeting  was  convened 
without  delay,  and  passed  the  following  resolve,  April  14th, 
1774. 

"  That  for  the  future  every  necessary  preparation  be 
made,  and  that  our  inhabitants  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness, at  a  minute's  warning,  to  aid  and  defend  such  friends 
of  ours,  who  for  their  merit  to  the  general  cause,  are  falsely 
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denominated  rioters  ;  but  that  wo  will  not  act  any  thing 
more  nor  less,  but  on  the  defensive,  and  always  encourage 
due  execution  of  law,  in  all  civil  causes,  and  also  in  crim- 
inal prosecutions,  that  are  so  indeed',  and  that  we  will  assist 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  officers  appointed  for  that 
purpose." 

Thus  having  obtained  support,  the  persons  proscribed, 
published  the  following  clause,  in  an  address  to  the  people 
of  the  county  of  Albany,  and  others  concerned.  "  We 
will  kill  and  destroy,  any  person  or  persons,  whomsoever, 
that  shall  presume  to  be  accessary,  aiding,  or  assisting  in 
taking  any  of  us."  Here  the  parties  were  at  issue,  and 
war  was  thus  declared. 

The  next  step  with  the  settlers  was,  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  foreign  pid  :  to  effect  this,  they  sent  out  Colonel 
Skeen,  who  held  the  command  of  one  of  the  king's  regi- 
ments upon  Lake  Champlain,  (and  held  large  possession* 
within  the  Hampshire  Claims,  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake,) 
^o  England,  to  petition  his  majesty,  that  the  settlers  might 
be  formed  into  a  royal  government,  as  a  new  province. 
Colonel  Skeen  was  accordingly  appointed  governor  of 
Crown-Point  and  Ticonderoga,  and  wrote  to  the  settlers 
that  he  should  soon  call  upon  them  for  an  address,  to  shew 
their  loyalty  to  their  king,  &;c.  March  1775. 

At  this  time  the  controversy  of  the  colonies  with  Great- 
Britain  was  far  advanced  ;  a  Congress  had  been  convened 
at  Philadelphia,  in  September  1774,  who  recommended  to 
the  people  of  the  colonies,  to  maintain  their  liberties  with 
firmness,  which  occasioned  a  general  suppression  of  all 
courts,  held  under  the  authority  of  the  crown.  The  court 
at  Westminster  was  suppressed  by  the  people  of  the  town, 
March  1775,  who  took  possession  of  the  court-house,  and  ex- 
cluded the  judges.  On  the  ensuing  night  the  she  riff  of  the 
county,  with  an  armed  force,  attempted  to  enter  the  court- 
house ;  but  was  resisted  as  before,  when  the  party  fired  into 
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the  house,  and  killed  one  man,  and  wounded  several  others. 
The  next  day  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body 
of  the  dead  rnan,  and  a  verdict  rendered  of  wilful  murder 
by  the  court-party.  Here  the  war  was  opened  in  fact,  and 
blood  was  spilt,  and  the  whole  settlements  were  in  a  rage. 
They  first  seized  on  the  oflicers,  and  committed  them  to  the 
gaol  at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  and  next  assembled  a 
general  convention  of  the  settlers,  (by  their  committees) 
at  Westminster,  April  1 1th,  1 775,  who  passed  the  following 
resolve.  "  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New-Hampshire  Grants,  wholly  to  renounce,  and  resist  the 
administration  of  the  government  of  New-York,  until  such 
time  as  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants,  may  be  se- 
cured by  it ;  or  until  such  time  as  they  can  have  opportunity 
to  lay  their  grievances  before  his  most  gracious  majesty  in 
council,  together  with  a  proper  remonstrance  against  the 
unjustifiable  conduct  of  that  government ;  with  a  humble 
petition  to  be  taken  out  of  so  oppressive  a  jurisdiction,  and 
either  annexed  to  some  other  gnvernment,  or  erected,  and 
incorporated  into  a  new  one,  as  may  appear  best  for  the 
inhabitants. 

Thus  the  parties  were  at  issue  when  the  revolutionary 
war  commenced,  and  the  first  blood  was  spilt  upon  the 
plains  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  April  19th,  1775.  This 
new  and  sanguinary  scene  gave  a  diversion  to  this  party 
strife,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  object  for  which  blood  had 
been  spilt,  engrossed  the  attention  of  all  parties,  as  well 
as  all  classes  of  men,  thioughout  the  country.  Those  har- 
dy and  daring  sons  of  liberty,  who  had  entered  with  so  much 
warmth  and  zeal  into  the  cause  of  the  settlers,  and  who 
had  become  the  proscribed  champions  of  the  New-Hamp- 
shire Grants,  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  cause  of 
their  common  country,  and  became  as  zealous  defenders  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonies  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Im- 
mediately after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  an  expedition  was 
planned  to  reduce  the  Forts  Ticonderogaand  Crown-Point. 
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and  Colonel  Arnold  was  sent  from  Connecticut  into  Ver- 
mont, to  engage  Colonel  Allen  with  his  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  (then  so  called,)  to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  Al- 
len readily  engaged,  raised  the  troops,  and  at  their  head, 
marched  with  Colonel  Arnold,  and  with  great  adroitness, 
surprised  and  took  those  posts,  which  liad  cost  so  much 
blood  and  treasure  in  former  wars,  and  so  much  labour  and 
expence  to  render  them  impregnable,  at  the  peace  of  1 763. 
Allen  joined  General  Montgomery  in  his  expedition  into 
Canada,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Montreal,  and  carried 
to  England. 

The  proscribed  Warner  discovered  the  same  zeal,  and 
spirit  for  his  common  country,  wt.ich  he  had  manifested  in 
behalf  of  the  settlers,  and  was  soon  raised  to  the  command 
of  a  regimei  t  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  by  appointment 
from  Congress,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  brave,  active, 
judicious  officer. 

Vermont  had  as  yet,  no  corporate  powers ;  the  set- 
tlers conducted  all  their  affairs  by  towns,  either  separately, 
or  jointly,  in  small  sections,  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  the  defence  of  their  claims,  the 
settlement  of  their  lands,  and  to  such  general  arrangements 
in  their  affairs,  as  should  enable  them  to  unite  with  some 
neighbouring  government,  or  establish  one  of  their  own. 
that  should  render  them  independent.  In  January  1776, 
the  settlers  met  in  convention  at  Dorset,  and  drew  up  the 
following  petition,  which  they  forwarded  to  Congress. 

"  The  humble  petition,  address,  and  remonstrance,  of 
that  part  of  America  lying  south  of  Canada  line,  west  of 
Connecticut  River,  and  commonly  called,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  New-Hampshire  Grants,  &;c." 

In  this  petition  they  tender  their  services  to  the  Con- 
gress ;  but  disclaim  all  jurisdiction  of  New- York,  and  re- 
quest that  all  requisitions  for  their  services  in  defence  of 
their  common  country,  may  be  made  upon  the  inhabitant*: 
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of  the  New-Hampshire  Grants.  This  petition  was  well 
received,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  recom- 
mended to  the  petitioners,  to  ackfiowledge  the  jurisdiction 
of  New- York,  for  the  present,  considering  the  cr'tica!  a.jd 
alarming  state  of  the  nation,  and  defer  all  further  coi.tro- 
versy  until  peace  should  be  restored.  The  advice  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  petition  vv-as  withdrawn.  In  July  follow- 
ing, Congress  made  their  declaration  ot  Independence,  aid 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  of  Great-Britain,  was  dissolved 
in  America. 

Vermont  now  began  seriously  to  f'^el  the  embarrass- 
ments arising  out  of  her  disjointed  situation,  and  began 
seriously  to  think  of  uniting  under  a  regular  and  indepen- 
dent government.  To  effect  this,  they  proceeded  to  call 
a  general  Convention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hampshire 
Grants,  by  circular  letters  issued  to  every  town.  This 
Convention,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  town, 
met  at  Dorset,  July  24th,  1776,  and  entered  into  a  joint 
association  for  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their  common 
country,  and  resolved  that  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hampshire  Grants  should  associate  with  either  of  the  coun- 
ties, or  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New-York,  they  should 
be  deemed  enemies  to  the  common  cause.  This  Conven- 
tion adjourned  to  the  25th  of  September,  when  they  met 
again,  and  resolved  unanimously,  "  to  take  suitable  meas- 
ures, as  soon  as  may  be,  to  declare  the  Hampshire  Grants 
a  free  and  separate  District."  And  the  Convention  dis- 
solved. 

In  1777,  a  general  representation  from  all  the  towns  on 
both  sides  of  the  mountain,  met  in  convention  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  after  serious  ai)d  mature  di:>cussi(fn  and  delibera- 
tion, they  resolved  and  pubhsi^ed  the  foUowing  declara- 
tion. 

"  This  Convention,  whose  members  are  duly  chosen 
by  the  free  voice  of  their  constituents,  in  the  several  towns 
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in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  in  pubUc  meeting  assena- 
bled,  in  our  own  names,  and  in  behalf  of  our  constituents, 
do  hereby  proclaim,  and  publicly  declare,  that  the  district  of 
territory,  comprehending,  and  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  of  right  ought  to  be,  and 
is  hereby  declared,  and  forever  hereafter,  to  be  considered 
as  a  free  and  independent  jurisdiction  or  state  ;  to  be  for- 
ever hereafter  called,  known,  or  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  New-Connecticut,  alias  Vermont ;  and  that  the  inhabi- 
tants that  are  at  present,  or  that  may  hereafter  become 
resident  within  said  territory,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges,  immunities,  and  enfranchisements,  which  are,  or 
that  may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  allowed,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  of  the  free  and  independent  states  of  America  ; 
and  that  such  privileges  and  immunities  shall  be  regulated 
in  a  bill  of  rights  and  by  a  form  of  government,  to  be  es- 
tablished at  the  next  session  of  this  Convention." 

A  copy  of  this  declaration  was  inserted  in  a  petition  to 
Congress,  in  which  they  declare  their  readiness  to  bear 
their  full  proportion  of  the  expences  of  the  war,  in  defence 
of  their  country,  and  country's  rights  ;  and  praying  that 
they  may  be  owned  and  received,  as  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent state,  and  that  their  delegates  might  be  admitted  to  a 
seat  in  that  honourable  body.  The  petition  was  signed 
by  Jonas  Fay,  Thomas  Chittenden,  and  two  others,  who 
were  the  leading  men  at  that  time. 

This  bold  and  manly  act,  raised  Vermont  from  that  state 
of  nature  into  which  she  had  fallen,  by  the  oppression  of 
New-York,  and  the  neglect  of  New-Hampshire,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  her  future  dignity  and  consideration  in 
the  United  States.  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut,  not  only  favoured,  but  applauded  this  dignified 
measure  of  Vermont,  and  were  ready  to  support  her  as  far 
as  might  be  consistent  with  the  public  peace,  and  public 
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safety.  New-York  retained  the  same  bitterness  she  had 
continued  to  express,  and  determined  to  oppose  the  peti- 
tion of  Vermont,  and  continue  to  urge  her  claims.  The 
New- York  Convention,  by  direction  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  gave  the  following  notice  to  Congress,  January 
1777. 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  New- 
York,  to  inform  Congress,  that  by  the  arts  and  influ- 
ence of  certain  designing  men,  a  part  of  this  state  hath 
been  prevailed  on  to  revolt,  and  disavow  the  authority  of 
its  legislature.  The  various  evidences  and  informations 
we  have  received,  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  persons  in 
some  of  our  sister  states,  have  fostered  and  fomented  these 
divisions  5  but  as  these  informations  tend  to  accuse  some  of 
the  members  of  your  honourable  body  of  being  concerned 
in  this  scheme,  decency  obliges  us  to  suspend  our  belief. 
The  Convention  are  sorry  to  observe,  that  by  confering  a 
a  commission  upon  Col.  Warner,  with  authority  to  name 
the  officers  of  a  regiment,  to  be  raised  independently  of 
the  legislature  of  this  state,  and  in  that  part  of  it  which  hath 
lately  declared  an  independence  upon  it,  Congress  hath 
given  but  too  much  weight  to  the  insinuations  of  those  who 
pretend  that  your  honourable  body,  are  determined  to  sup- 
port these  insurgents  :  especially  as  this  Col.  Warner  hath 
been  constantly  and  invariably,  opposed  to  the  legislature 
of  this  state,  and  hath  been  on  that  very  account,  proclaim- 
ed an  outlaw  by  the  government  thereof.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  recall  the  commissions  given  to  Col.  Warner, 
and  the  officers  under  him,  as  nothing  else  will  do  justice 
to  us,  and  convince  those  deluded  people,  that  Congress 
have  not  been  prevailed  on  to  assist  in  dismembering  that 
state,  which  of  all  others,  has  suffered  the  most  in  the  com- 
mon cause*" 
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This  notice,  memorial,  or  whatever  it  might  be  called, 
was  backed  by  another,  bearing  date  Marcli  the  first,  in 
which  the  Convention  of  New- York,  appeal  to  the  justice 
of  C  Migress,  and  call  upon  that  honourable  body  to  sup- 
press, as  far  as  possible,  the  evils  that  were  about  to  arise 
from  the  arts  and  intrigues,  of  a  few  designing  and  ambi- 
tious men,  and  assured  them  that  many  of  the  counties 
within  the  limits  of  Vermont,  were  firm  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  State  of  New-York,  and  that  Col.  Warner  could  not 
possibly  raise  the  number  of  men  required. 

Congress  paid  no  attention  to  either  of  these  papers  ; 
but  a  new  scene  opened  to  the  view  of  Vermont.  In  the 
moiith  of  April,  1777,  an  address  to  the  iiihabitants  of  Ver- 
mont, signed  Thomas  Young,  was  printed  at  Pliiladelphia, 
and  circulated  throughout  Vermont,  with  a  resolution  of 
Congress  prefixed,  bearu.gdate  M.iy  1776,  in  which  Con- 
gress recommend  to  the  assemblies,  and  conventions  of  the 
United  Colonies,  whose  governments  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  exigencies  of  their  affairs,  to  adopt  such  governments 
as  should  best  conduce  to  the  happiness,  and  safety  of  the 
people.  The  author  of  the  address  goes  on  to  observe, 
"  I  have  taken  the  minds  of  several  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  honourable,  the  Continental  Congress,  and  can 
assure  you  that  you  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  send  attest- 
ed copies  of  the  recommendation,  to  take  up  government, 
to  every  township  in  your  district,  and  to  invite  all  your 
freeholders  and  inhabitants,  to  meet  in  their  respective 
townships,  and  choose  members  for  a  General  Convention, 
to  meet  at  an  early  day.  to  choose  delegates  for  the  Gen- 
eral Congress,  a  commiitee  of  safety,  and  to  form  a  Con- 
stitution for  your  state.  Your  friends  here  tell  me,  that 
some  are  in  doubt,  whether  delegates  from  your  state 
would  be  admitted  into  Ct^ngress.  1  tell  you  to  organize 
fairly,  and  make  the  exnerlinent,  and  I  will  insure  you  suc- 
cess, at  the  risk  of  my  reputation,  as  a  man  of  honor,  or 
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common  sense.  Indeed  thej  can  by  no  means  refuse  you; 
you  have  as  good  a  right  to  choose,  how  you  will  be  gov- 
erned, and  by  whom,  as  they  had." 

This  publication  gave  a  general  alarm  to  the  state  of 
New- York,  and  on  the  28th  of  May,  the  Council  of  Safety, 
through  their  president,  called  up  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress again,  to  the  subject  of  the  bold  measures  of  Vermont, 
and  laid  before  them  the  printed  address,  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  reports  noticed  in  their  former  memorial  ;  and  call- 
ed upon  Congress  to  wipe  off  the  aspersion,  and  vindicate 
their  honour. 

Congress  now  found  themselves  hard  pressed  ;  the  influ- 
ence of  the  state  of  New- York  could  not  be  trifled  with, 
and  they  were  constrained  to  inquire  into  the  facts  :  Con- 
gress went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  printed  address,  the  letters  from  the  convention  of 
New-York,  and  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  New-Hamp- 
shire Grants,  and  after  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject,  the}^  passed  the  following  resolutions. 

^'  Resolved,  Thdit  Congress  is  composed  of  delegates 
ehosen  by,  and  representing  the  communities  respectively 
inhabiting  the  territories  of  New-Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts-Bay, Rhode-Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Con- 
necticut, New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  South-Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  as  they  respectively  stood  at  the  time  of  its 
first  institution  ;  that  it  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  and  defending  the  communities  aforesaid,  against 
the  usurpations,  oppressions,  and  hostile  invasions  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  and  therefore,  it  cannot  be  intended,  that  Con- 
gress, by  any  of  its  proceedings,  would  do,  or  recommend, 
or  countenance,  any  thing  injurious  to  the  rights  and  juris- 
tliction  of  the  sevpral  communities  which  it  repre^sents. 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  iudepcudent  government  attempt- 
ed to  be  established  by  the  people  stiling  themselves  inhab- 
itants of  the  Ncw-IIamphliire  Grants,  can  derive  no  coun- 
tenance or  justiUcation,  from  the  act  of  Congress,  declaring 
the  United  States  to  be  independent  of  the  Crown  of 
Great-Britain  ;  nor  from  any  other  act,  or  resolution  of 
Congress. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  petition  of  Jonas  Fay,  Thomas 
Chittenden,  and  others,  (see  the  petition  above,)  be  dis- 
missed. 

"  Resolved,  That  Congress  by  raising  and  officering  the 
regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Warner,  never  meant  to 
give  any  encouragement  to  the  claims  of  the  people  afore- 
said, to  be  considered  as  an  independent  state  ;  but  that 
the  reason  that  induced  Congress  to  form  that  corps  was, 
that  many  officers  of  ditlerent  states,  who  had  served  in 
Canada,  and  alleged  that  they  could  raise  a  regiment, 
but  were  then  unprovided  for,  might  be  reinstated  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States." 

This  resolve  closes  with  a  denial,  and  total  disavowal  of 
favouring  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  address  of  Thom- 
as Young,  by  the  resolve  of  Congress  therein  recited,  and 
charges  the  author  with  a  design  to  deceive.  The  hardy\ 
and  valiant  sons  of  Vermont,  well  understood  the  stile  of 
these  resolves,  and  charged  the  whole  uppn  the  influence 
of  New- York  ;  and  went  forward  with  lirmness  to  main- 
tain that  independence  they  had  declared. 

Hitherto  Vermont  had  retained  the  support  of  New- 
Hampshire,  and  when  the  enemy  retook  the  fortress  of 
Ticonderoga,  in  1771,  she  applied  to  New-Hampshire  for 
mihtary  support,  to  protect  her  western  frontier  against 
the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  and  prevent  their  being  driven 
off  from  their  habitations.  New-Hampshire  called  a  spe- 
cial assembly,  and  raised  a  large  body  of  militia,  under  the 
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command  of  Gen.  Stark,  with  orders  to  support  the  New- 
Hampshire  Grants,  and  act  in  concert  with  the  troops  of 
that  state,  provided  they  would  furnish  him  the  necessary 
supphes.     This  support  was  announced  to  Ira  Allen,  se- 
cretary of  state  for  Vermont,  by  Mr.  Wear,  president  of 
New-Hampshire  ;  which  was   the  first  open  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  independence  they  had  received,  and  which 
inspired  them    with  renewed  confidence.     Flattering  as 
were  the  prospects  of  Vermont  from  this  friendly  aid,  she 
soon  saw  herself  involved  in  nev/,  ai;d  uncontemplated  dif- 
ficulties.    The  inhabitants  in  New-Hampshire,  lying  west 
of  Mason's  claims,   and  extending  to  Connecticut  River, 
considered  themselves  as  possessing  Crown  lands,  and  that 
when  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Crown  of  England 
ceased  in  America,  they  were  of  course,  and  of  right,  free 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  New-Hampshire,  and  at  liberty  to 
form  such  connections  as  they  chose  ;  accordingly  sixteen 
towns,   lying  upon,  and  contiguous  to  Connecticut  River, 
petitioned  the  state  of  Vermont,  to  be  received  into  their 
union  and  confederation.     Such  a  procedure  was  uncon- 
templated by  Vermont,  and  injurious  to  her  interest,  and 
distracted  her  councils.     The  people   on  the  west  of  the 
mountain,  opposed  the  petition,  and  the  people  on  the  east 
favoured  it,  and  the  state  was  filled  with  intrigue. 

When  the  assembly  were  convened,  they  were  persuaded 
to  pass  the  petition,  and  receive  the  sixteen  towns  ;  to- 
gether with  an  additional  resolve,  "  That  any  other  towns 
on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  River,  might  be  admitted 
into  the  union,  on  producing  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  on  their  sending  a  representative  to  the  as- 
sembly of  Vermont."  The  sixteen  towns,  announced 
their  proceedings  to  the  state  of  New-Hampshire,  and  re- 
quested an  amicable  separation,  and  a  jurisdiction  line. 
This  overt  act  of  separation  opened  a  correspondence  be- 
tween President  Wear  and  Governor  Chittenden,  (crov- 
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ernor  of  Vermont.)  The  president  claimed  those  towns  as 
an  original  part  of  New-Hampshire,  and  forming  an  integral 
part  of  that  state.  He  urged  that  the  minority  of  those 
towns,  acknowledged  still  their  allegiance  to  New-Hamp- 
shire, and  claimed  her  protection  ;  that  they  were  united 
with  New-Hampshire,  in  their  delegation  to  Congress; 
and  pressed  Governor  Chittenden  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  assembly  of  Vermont,  to  dissolve  the  said  union, 
to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood. 

Vermont  saw  herself  involved  in  new  embarrassments, 
and  her  leading  men  felt  the  difficulty  of  directing  the 
storm  that  was  about  to  rise.  They  saw  the  difficulties 
that  awaited  them  when  entangled  in  a  controversy  with 
New-Hampshire  and  New-York  together;  and  the  weight 
of  influence  the  two  states  combined,  would  have  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  To  obviate  these  embar- 
rassments, the  governor  and  council  of  Vermont,  sent 
Col.  Ethan  Allen  to  Philadelphia,  in  September,  with  spe- 
cial insiHJuctions,  to  learn  what  impressions  this  union  had 
made  upon  that  body.  Col.  Allen  executed  his  commis- 
sion, and  soon  learnt  that  the  union  of  the  New  Hampshire 
towns  with  Vermont,  had  made  impressions  upon  Congress 
generally,  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  Vermont,  and  ad- 
vised that  the  union  of  the  sixteen  towns  should  be  dissolv- 
ed. At  the  session  of  the  Vermont  assembly  in  October, 
ten  of  the  sixteen  towns  were  represented,  and  a  motion 
was  introduced  to  form  said  towns  into  a  county;  but  the 
motion  was  negatived,  and  the  representation  from  the 
ten  towns  withdrew,  and  returned  home.  This  negative 
save  offence  to  the  river  towns  on  the  Vermont  side, 
and  the  representation  of  fcfieen  of  these  towns  withdrew, 
together  with  the  lieutenant-governor  and  two  assistants, 
which  left  an  exact  constitutional  number  of  the  whole 
house,  to  make  a  quorum,  who  proceeded  regularly  with 
the  business  of  the  session.     The  seceding  towns  called  ?i 
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convention,  and  invited  the  river  towas  in  New-Hannpshire, 
to  Ufiite  with  them  in  convention  at  Cornish,  with  a  view 
of  forming  a  government,  that  should  concentrate  upon 
Connecticut  River.  This  convention  met  accordingly, 
December  9th,  (eight  of  the  ten  seceding  towns  being 
represented,)  and  voted  to  form  the  union  proposed,  and  to 
make  the  following  conditions  with  New-Hampshire  : — 
1st.  To  agree  upon  a  mutual  division  line,  or  submit  the 
division  to  the  decision  of  Congress,  or  an  arbitration, 
mutually  chosen.  Or  in  case  of  refusal — 2dly.  To  consent 
to  a  union  with  New-Hampshire, including  the  whole  grants, 
as  the  line  stood  before  the  decision  of  the  crown,  in  1764, 
provided  the  parties  can  agree  in  the  form  of  government. 
Or  in  case  this  measure  should  fail — 3dly.  To  trust  to 
Providence,  defend  themselves,  and  wait  the  events  of 
more  favourable  times. 

This  bold  measure  disclosed  the^views  of  its  advocates, 
and  instead  of  distracting  the  measures  of  Vermont,  brought 
them  to  a  permanent  decision,  and  the  assembly  at  their 
February  session,  voted  to  dissolve  the  union  with  the  IG 
towns,  and  made  immediate  communication  of  this  resolve 
to  the  state  of  New- Hampshire  ;  this  communication  led 
the  state  of  New-Hampshire  to  claim,  in  her  turn,  the  ju- 
risdiction of  all  her  grants,  as  it  stood  before  the  royal 
dicision  of  1764  5  viz.  up  to  the  New- York  line,  and  to 
Lake  Champlain.  New- York  took  advantage  of  this  dis- 
tracted, divided  state,  and  renewed  iier  claims  to  the  whole 
grants,  as  far  east  as  Connecticut  River.  These  measures 
alarmed  Vermont,  and  they  already  saw  their  state  divided 
upon  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  mountain,  between 
New-Hampshire  and  Ntv^-York,  and  their  assumed  govr 
ernment  anniliiiated,  and  that  congress  misht  be  influenced 
by  these  states  so  far  as  to  confirm  the  division,  and  thus 
settle  the  controversy. 
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To  embarrass  this  business  still  further,  Massachusettfi 
put  in  her  claims  to  a  part  of  Vermont,  and  urged  her  plea 
upon  the  ground  of  unsettled  lines.  To  distract  the  state 
of  Vermont  yet  further,  Governor  Clinton  (of  New-York) 
urged  his  friends,  in  Vermont,  by  letter,  July  1778,  to  resist 
the  assumedgovernment  of  Vermont  in  all  military  draughts, 
and  raising  taxes,  &c.  and  even  to  enter  into  mutual  com- 
binations to  support  such  resistance.  Governor  Clinton, 
at  the  same  time,  pressed  Congress  to  decide  the  claims  of 
New- York  upon  Vermont,  and  confirm  her  original  juris- 
diction, and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  division,  to 
prevent  the  violence  of  the  parties  from  precipitating  them- 
selves into  a  civil  war. 

To  add  to  the  divisions  and  perplexities  of  this  distracted 
state,  the  county  of  Cumberland,  in  the  south-east  section 
of  Vermont,  associated  with  the  state  of  New- York,  to 
oppose  the  government  of  Vermont ;  raised  a  body  of  mi- 
litia, and  the  officers  received  commissions  from  Gov. 
Clinton,  1 779.  Vermont  took  the  alarm  at  this  procedure, 
and  impowered  Colonel  Eathan  Allen,  to  raise  a  body  of 
militia,  and  suppress  this  combination  ;  this  led  to  an  ap- 
peal to  Governor  Clinton,  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents, 
and  he  assured  them  of  his  support  with  the  whole  militia 
of  the  state,  and  urged  them  to  lirnmcss ;  but  recommended 
prudence.  Alarmed  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  state, 
Governor  Clinton  again  wrote  to  Congress,  May  1 8th,  and 
pressed  that  honourable  body  to  interpose,  and  prevent  a 
civil  war,  by  bringing  the  cotroversy  to  a  speedy  decision. 

Colonel  Allen,  tirm  to  his  purpose,  and  prompt  in  execu- 
tion, marched  into  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  made 
the  insurgent  colonel  and  his  officers  prisoners,  and  put 
them  into  confinement.  Alarmed  at  this  procedure,  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  again  wrote  to  Congress,  June  7th,  stating 
the  whole  transaction.  Congress  resolved  that  the  pris- 
oners ought  to  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  at  the 
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ftame  time,  appointed  tive  commissioners,  with  instructions 
10  repair  to  Vermont,  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  settle,  if  possible,  the  dispute,  .and  report  to 
Congress.  Two  of  the  commissioners  repaired  to  Ver- 
mont, and  held  a  conference  with  the  parties  at  Benning- 
ton, and  on  their  return,  made  their  report  to  Congress  ; 
but  no  accommodation  was  effected.  Congress  now  saw 
themselves  involved  in  this  controversy,  and  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1779,  passed  the  following  resolutions. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  it  is  hereby  most  earnestly 
recommended,  to  the  states  of  New-Hampshire,  New- 
York  and  Massachusetts- Bay,  forthwith  to  pass  laws,  ex- 
pressly authorising  Congress,  to  hear  and  determine  all 
disputes  between  them,  relative  to  their  respective  bound- 
aries. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  Congress  will  on  the  first 
day  of  February  next,  proceed  without  delay,  and  hear  and 
examine  into  the  disputes  and  differences,  relative  to  the 
jurisdiction  aforesaid,  between  the  said  three  states  respec- 
tively, or  such  of  them  as  shall  pass  the  laws  beforemen- 
tioned,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  people  of  the  aforesaid 
district,  who  claimed  to  be  a^  separate  jurisdiction,  on  the 
other  ;  and  after  a  full  and  fair  hearing,  will  determine  the 
same  according  to  equity. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district  aforesaid,  who  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  all 
the  aforesaid  states,  to  abstain  in  the  mean  time,  from  ex- 
ercising any  authority  over  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  who  profess  themselves  to  be  citizens  of,  or  to  owe 
allegiance  to  any  or  either  of  the  said  states;  but  that  none 
of  the  towns,  either  on  the  east  or  west  side  of  Connecticut 
River,  be  considered  as  included  in  said  district,  except 
such  as  have  hitherto  actually  joined  in  denying  the  juris- 
diction  ofeither  of  the  aforesaid  states,  and  have  assumed 
a  separate  jurisdiction,  which  they  call  Vermont.     And 
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further,  that  in  the  opiuion  of  Congress,  the  three  state^ 
aforesaid,  ought  in  the  mean  time,  to  suspend  executing 
any  laws,  over  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  ex- 
cept such  of  them  as  shall  profess  allegiance  to,  and  con- 
fess the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  respectively. 

"  Resolved  unanimously ^  That  in  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress, no  unappropriated  lands,  or  estates,  which  are,  or 
may  be  adjudged  forfeited,  or  confiscated,  lying  in  said  dis- 
trict ought,  until  the  final  decision  of  Congress  on  the  prem- 
ises, to  be  granted  or  sold." 

These  Resolves  are  truly  characteristic  of  the  wisdom, 
firmness,  integrity,  and  disinterested  patriotism  of  that  Con- 
gress, who,  under  God.  held  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of 
United  America.  New- Hampshire  and  New- York,  met 
the  resolves  of  Congress  with  the  acts  therein  recommend- 
ed ;  but  Massachusetts  withheld  the  acts  on  her  part,  as 
her  claims  were  altogether  collateral,  and  her  policy  that 
of  holding  a  balance  between  the  contending  states,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  of  securing  the  independence  of  Vermont. 
Vermont  withheld  her  compliance  from  necessity,  to  se- 
cure her  own  internal  union  and  peace  ;  she  had  become 
a  well  organized  state,  under  a  regular  constitution,  with  a 
regular  code  of  laws,  courts  of  justice,  and  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. Vermont  was  firm,  and  true  to  herself;  she 
rejected  the  recommendations  of  Congress  ;  persevered  in 
resisting  the  intrigues  and  jurisdictional  encroachments  of 
New- York,  and  persevered  in  a  firm  and  steady  support  of 
her  free  and  independent  rights.  The  governor  and  coun- 
cil published  an  appeal  to  the  world,  in  which  they  shewed 
the  causes  why  they  declined  to  comply  with  the  resolves 
of  Congress,  declared  their  independence  of  the  thir- 
teen United  States  and  of  Congress,  until  they  should  be 
allowed  a  representation  in  that  honourable  body  ;  they 
renewed  their  declaration,  "that  they  were  ready,  as  they 
ever  had  been,  to  hear  their  full  jproportion  of  the  burthen'^ 
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andexpences  of  the  war  with  Great-Britain  ;  but  declared 
their  determination  never  to  submit  their  dearest  rights  to 
the  arbitrament  of  an  cx-parte  tribunal."  As  Vermont, 
as  well  as  Massachusetts,  had  rejected  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Congress,  the  subject  was  not  resumed  on  the  1st 
of  February,  1  780,  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  it  was  by  Con- 
gress postponed  ;  and  aga'n  on  the  2d  of  June,  Coi:gress 
passed  a  resolution  that  highly  censured  the  conduct  of 
Vermont,  as  endangering  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  9th  of  June,  they  postponed  all 
further  consideration  of  the  subject,  until  the  2nd  Tuesday 
of  September  next. 

These  resolves  of  Congress  called  forth  another  appeal 
to  the  public,  from  the  governor  of  Vermont,  in  which  he 
declared  the  resol  ution  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  to  maiitaia 
and  defend  her  own  unalienable  rights  and  independence, 
and  that  if  Congress  did  not  acknowledge  her  independent 
rights,  she  felt  herself  at  liberty  to  offer  or  accept  terms  of 
neutrality  with  Great-Britain,  and  to  commence  an  imme- 
diate cessation  of  hostilities,  without  consulting  any  other 
man,  or  body  of  men  :  that  it  was  no  longer  the  intention  of 
Vermont  to  maintain  and  defend  an  important  frontier,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Uriited  States,  for  the  ungrateful  reward 
of  being  enslaved  by  them  :  but  before  Vermont  could 
consent  to  take  this  step,  she  once  more  tendered  her 
jervires,  and  offered  a  union  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  under  Congress,  as  the  legal  representative  body. 
Congress  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  Sep- 
tember ;  New-York  and  New-Hampshire  renewed  their 
claims  ;  the  agents  of  Vermont  were  present ;  but  not 
acknowledged.  They  however  requested,  and  obtained 
permission  of  Congress,  to  be  present  whenever  the  sove- 
reignty, and  independence  of  Vermont  should  be  under 
discussion  before  that  honourable  body.  Congress  again 
resumed  the  subject,  on  the  11  th  of  September,  and  the 
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agents  of  Vermont  were  duly  notified,  and  attended  ac- 
cordingly. When  the  right  of  jurisdiction  came  into  con- 
5>ideration,  and  Coigress  appear(;d  ready  to  hear,  and  to 
act  on  that  important  point,  without  admitting  Vermont  as 
a  party,  the  agents  telt  it  their  duty  to  protest  against  the 
Avhole  procedure,  and  on  the  22d  of  September,  they  de- 
clared that  they  could  no  longer  sit  as  idle  spectators, 
without  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  doing  vio- 
lence to  their  own  feelings.  They  remonstrated  against 
such  an  exparte  hearing,  and  declared  that  if  the  subject 
should  be  thus  pursued,  that  they  were  ready  to  appeal  to 
God  and  the  world,  who  must  be  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences ?  Congress  took  the  hearing  of  the  parties  into 
their  serious,  and  deliberate  consideration,  and  on  the  27th, 
resolved — "  That  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
should  be  postponed." 

Vermont  felt  the  high  ground  on  which  she  stood,  and 
was  firmly  determinf-d  to  maintain  it  ;  she  raised  the 
standard  of  neutrality,  and  under  this  standard,  she  well 
knew  that  if  she  could  not  compel  her  enemies  to  acknow- 
ledge her  independent  sovereignty,  that  she  could  find  pro- 
tection against  their  united  efforts  to  coerce  her. 

In  January  1701,  the  old  pla'n  was  renewed,  of  annexing 
the  western  part  of  Ncw-Hampshiie  to  Vermont,  and  a 
convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Charlestown,  which  con- 
vened accordingly  on  the  16th,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  confer  with  tlie  government  of  Vermont,  upon  the  terms 
of  a  union  with  that  state.  This  committee,  agreeable  to 
their  appointment,  laid  the  doings  of  the  convention  before 
thii;  assembly  of  Vermont,  at  their  session  at  Windsor,  on 
the  10th  of  February,  and  made  their  application  in  due 
form.  The  assembly  received  the  application  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  resolved,  on  the  14th  of  February,  that  "•  In 
order  to  quiet  the  present  disturbances  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  river,  (Connecticut,)  and  the  better  to  enable  the  in- 
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habitants  on  the  two  sides  of  said  river  to  defend  their  fron- 
tier, the  legislature  of  this  state,  do  lay  a  jurisdictional  claim 
to  all  the  lands  whatever,  east  of  Connecticut  River,  north 
of  Massachusetts,  and  west  of  the  Mason  line,  and  south  of 
latitude  45  degrees,  and  that  they  do  not  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  time  being."  Articles  of  agreement  between 
the  parties  were  agreed  upon  by  the  convention,  who  had 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Cori.ish,  and  were  then  in  session, 
February  22d.  The  Legislature  of  Vermont  also,  upon 
petition  of  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  north-eastern 
section  of  the  state  of  New-York,  praying  for  their  protec- 
tion against  the  enemy,  resolved  "  That  the  legislature  of 
this  state,  do  lay  a  jurisdictional  claim,  to  all  the  lands  sit- 
uate north  of  Massachusetts  line,  and  extending  the  same 
to  the  Hudson  River,  the  east  of  the  centre  of  the  deepest 
channel  of  said  river,  to  the  head  thereof,  from  the«ce 
east  of  a  north  line,  being  extended  to  latitude  45  de- 
grees, and  south  of  said  line,  including  all  the  lands,  and 
waters,  to  the  place  where  this  state  now  exercises  juris- 
diction— and  not  to  exercise  jurisdiction  for  the  time 
being." 

This  bold  measure  had  the  desired  effect,  and  brought 
into  a  union  with  Vermont  thirty-five  towns  in  the  western 
parts  of  Nev7-Hampshire,  and  twelve  districts  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  state  of  New-York  :  ten  of  which  districts 
were  actually  represented  in  the  House  of  Assembly  for 
Vermont,  at  their  session  in  June.  The  motives  that  led 
to  this  union  were,  security  against  the  depredations  of  the 
English,  undercover  of  that  neutrality  which  the  leading 
characters  in  Vermont,  were  actually  negociating  with  the 
British  government  in  Canada  ;  not  with  hostile  views  to- 
wards the  United  States,  but  from  motives  of  policy,  to 
coerce  the  states  of  New-York  and  New-Hampshire,  and 
even  Congress,  into  an  acknowledgment  of  their  just  rights, 
as  a  free   and   independent  state.     This  artful  policy  of 
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Vermont,  flaUered  the  British  government  uith  strong 
hopes,  and  expectatioiis  ;  ar:d  the  spirit  extended  to  New- 
York,  and  produced  the  following  letter  from  a  Col.  Ro' 
binsou,(then  in  that  cit}?,)  to  Co!.  Ethan  Allen.* 

"■'Sir,  I  am  now  undertaking  a  business,  which  I  hope 
you  will  receive  with  the  same  good  intention,  that  inclines 
me  to  make  it.  I  have  often  heard  that  you,  and  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Vermont,  are  opposed  to  the  wild  and 
chimerical  scheme  of  the  Americans,  in  attempting  to 
separate  this  continent  from  Great-Britain,  and  to  estab-'' 
lish  an  independent  state  of  their  own,  and  that  you 
would  willingly  assist  in  uniting  America  again  to  Great- 
Britasn,  and  in  restoring  that  happy  constitution  we  have 
so  WHi.tonly  and  unadvisedly  destroyed.  If  I  have  been 
rightly  informed,  and  these  should  be  your  sentiments  and 
intention,  I  beg  you  wili  communicate  to  me,  without  re- 
serve, ^v'hatever  proposals  you  would  wish  to  make  to  the 
'commander  in  ctiicf;  and  I  hereby  promise  that  I  will 
faithfully  lay  them  before  him,  according  to  your  directions, 
and  flatter  m}self,  that  i  can  do  it  teas  good  elfect,  as  any 
other  person  whatever.  I  can  make  no  proposals  to  you, 
until  1  know  your  sentiments  ;  but  think  upon  your  taking 
an  active  part,  and  embodying  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont 
in  favour  of  the  crown  of  England,  to  act  as  the  com- 
mander in  chief  shall  direct,  that  you  may  obtain  a  separate 
government,  under  the  king  and  constitution  of  England, 
and  the  men,  formed  into  regiments  under  such  olficers  as 
you  shall  recommend,  be  on  the  same  footing  as  all  the 
provincial  corps  are.  If  you  think  proper  to  send  a 
friend  here  with  proposals  to  the  general,  he  shall  be  pro- 
tected, and  well  treated  here,  and  allowed  to  return  when- 
ever he  pleases." 

*  This  letter  was  delivered  to   Col.  Allen,   in  the  streets    of  Arlington, 
(Vermont,)  by  a  JJritish  soldier  id  the  garb  of  a  farmer. 
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Colonel  Allen  disclosed  this  letter  to  those  of  the  first 
characters  in  the  state,  who  were  his  confidential  friends : 
but  no  answer  was  returned.  Colonel  Robinson  repeated 
his  communications  to  Colonel  Alien,  in  February,  (inclos- 
ing a  copy  of  the  foregoing,  which  he  suspected  might 
have  not  been  received.)  and  assured  him  that  he  might  rely 
upon  the  terms,  which  in  his  former  letter  he  could  only  re- 
commend, and  requested  a  plan  of  future  correspondence 
and  negociation.  This  letter  also  was  kept  confidentially 
with  the  governor,  and  others,  and  no  answer  was  returned. 
In  March,  1781,  Colonel  Allen  enclosed  these  letters  to 
Congress,  with  the  following  declaration. 

"  I  am  confident  that  Congress  will  not  dispute  my  sin- 
cere  attachment  to  the  cause  of  my  country,  though  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  I  am  fully  grounded  in  opinion,  that  Ver- 
mont has  an  indubitable  right  to  agree  on  terms  of  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  with  Great-Britain,  provided  the  United 
States  persist  in  rejecting  her  union  with  them ;  for  Vermont 
would  be  of  all  people  the  most  miserable,  were  she  oblig- 
ed to  defend  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  at  the  same  time  at  full  liberty  to  overturn  and  ruin  the 
independence  of  Vermont.  I  am  persuaded  that  Congress, 
when  they  consider  the  circumstances  of  this  state,  will  be 
more  surprised  that  I  have  transmitted  to  them  the  inclosed 
letters,  than  that  I  have  kept  them  so  long ;  for  I  am  as 
resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  independence  of  Ver- 
mont, as  Congress  are  that  of  the  United  States,  and  rath- 
er than  fail,  will  retire  with  the  Green  Mountain  Boys^  into 
the  desolate  caverns  of  the  mountains,  and  wage  war  with 
human  nature  at  large.^^ 

Previous  to  this  communication  to  Congress,  an  event 
had  taken  place  on  the  side  of  Canada,  which  served  great- 
ly to  give  weight  and  strength  to  Colonel,  now  General 
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Allen's  letter.  Certain  prisoners  who  had  heen  taken, 
and  carried  into  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1780,  wrote  to 
Governor  Chittenden  to  negociate  an  exchange  ;  the  gov- 
ernor complied,  and  in  the  month  of  July,  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  General  Haldimand  upon  the  subject, 
who  sent  a  flag  to  General  Allen,  with  proposals  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  a  general  exchange  of  prison- 
ers ;  this  proposal,  at  the  request  of  General  Allen,  was 
extended  to  the  districts  in  the  state  of  New- York,  then  in 
union  with  Vermont,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
negociate  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Under  cover  of  this 
negociation,  the  subject  of  the  union  of  Vermont  with  the 
British  government  in  Canada,  was  carried  to  such  lengths, 
as  flattered  the  British  Commissioners  that  their  object 
would  soon  be  obtained.  New-York  at  this  time  had 
withdrawn  her  troops  from  Skeensborough,  and  Congress 
had  withdrawn  all  the  continental  troops  from  the  territory 
'of  Vermont,  and  she  was  abandoned  to  her  fate. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

VERMONT    CONTIxVUED. 

Vermont  saw  herself  abandoned  by  Anierica,  and  court- 
ed !jj  Britain,  and  she  had  but  one  alternative,  either  to  be 
compelled  into  an  acquiescence  with  the  demands  of  New- 
York,  or  unite  herself  with  Canada. 

Although  the  British  were  in  great  force  upon  Lake 
Champiaui,  yet  ^''ermont,  by  her  commissioners,  effect- 
ed an  exchange  of  prisoners  in  July,  and  at  the  same  time, 
effected  a  neutrality  that  secured  her  whole  territory  from 
depredations,  through  this  memorable  campaign. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Vermont  held  their  October 
session  at  Charlestown,  and  the  enemy  were  in  great  force 
at  Fort  Ticonderoga;  at  the  same  time  they  sent  on  their 
agents  to  the  assembly  with  proposals,  that  they  might  is- 
sue their  printed  Proclamations  throughout  Vermont,  and 
announce  the  royal  offers  to  unite  them  to  the  king's  gov- 
ernment. At  this  critical  moment  the  capture  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  announced,  which  gave  a  diversion  to  the 
affairs  of  the  agents  at  this  time,  and  they  returned  with 
the  wliole  armament  into  winter  quarters  in  Canada,  and 
Vermont  escaped  unmolested. 

The  winter  and  spring  of  1782,  were  spent  in  negocia- 
tions  upon  this  interesting  subject,  by  the  agents  of  the 
parties  ;  the  most  flattering  assurances,  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive advantages  were  promised  to  Vermont  by  the  Bri- 
tish a^^fits,  even  to  guarantee  her  indepandent  sovereign- 
ty over  her  own,  and  all  her  newly  acquired  territory,, 
drawn  from  New-Hampshire  and  New-York,  Gen.  Hal- 
dimand  pressed  a  secret  treaty  with  Vermont,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  to  Gov.  Chittenden,  by  letter,  the  follow- 
ing assurances. 
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"  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  give  such  orders,  as 
will  effectually  prevent  hostilities  of  any  kind  being  exercis- 
ed in  the  district  of  Vermont,  until  such  tin^e  as  a  breach  on 
your  part,  or  some  general  event,  may  make  the  contrary 
my  duty;  and  you  have  my  authority  to  promulgate,  in  such 
manner  as  you  may  think  tit,  this  my  intention,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  said  district,  that  they  may  without  any  appre- 
hension, continue  to  encourage  and  promote  the  settlement 
of  that  new  country,  to  the  interest  and  happines  of  them- 
selves, and  their  posterity.'" 

At  this  time  hostilities  had  ceased  in  America,  and 
peace  liad  become  the  great  object  of  the  contending 
parties  ;  under  this  impression,  the  agents  of  Britain  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Governor  Chittenden,  dated  March, 
1783. 

••  I  am  commanded  to  acquaint  you,  that  actuated,  from 
the  beginning,  by  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  you,  and  your 
people,  as  well  as  of  promoting  the  royal  cause,  by  reunit- 
ing you  with  the  mother  country,  his  excellency  never  lost 
sight  of  an  opportunity  of  representing  every  circumstance 
that  could  be  advanced  in  your  favour,  to  the  king's  minis- 
ters, in  the  hopes  of  accomplishing  a  reconciliation.  His 
excellency  will  continue  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  serve 
you  ;  but  what  effect  it  may  have  at  this  late  period,  is 
very  uncertain.  While  his  excellency  regrets  sincerely, 
the  happy  moment,  which  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  cannot 
be  recalled,  of  re;gtoring  to  you  the  blessings  of  the  British 
government  ;  and  views  with  concern,  the  fatal  conse- 
quences approaching,  which  he  has  so  long,  and  so  fre- 
quently predicted,  from  your  procrastination  ;  he  derives 
some  satisfaction  from  a  consciousness  of  not  having  omit- 
ted a  circumstance,  which  could  tend  to  your  persuasion, 
and  adoption,  of  bis  desired  purpose.     If  the  report  of 
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peace,  now  prevailing,  has  any  foundation,  a  very  short 
time  will  determine  the  fate  of  Vermont.  Should  any  thing 
flivourablc  present,  you  may  still  depend  upon  his  excel- 
lency's utmost  endeavours  for  your  salvation." 

I  have  been  particular  in  inserting  this  correspondence, 
to  shew  the  correct  stamp  of  the  negociation,  and  will  now 
pursue  it  in  its  effects,  and  consequences.  This  interesting 
and  important  negociaton,  was  knovvn  only  to  eight  persons 
in  Vermont,  and  those,  by  their  early  and  steady  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  their  common  country,  as  well  as  by 
thfnr  popularity,  arising  from  their  tried  fidelity  to  the  state 
of  Vermont,  were  able  to  manage  this  deep  intrigue,  with- 
out loosing  the  coniideuce  of  (heir  friends,  or  falling  a  sa- 
crifice to  the  malice  of  their  ei-^  inies  ;  and  thus  they  ob- 
tained that  protection  for  their  state,  which  Congress  had 
denied  them,  and  that  security  to  their  government,  which 
New-York  and  New-Hampshire  had  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy, together  with  an  acquisition  of  territory  hitherto  un- 
contemplated. 

Pending  this  negociation  and  intrigue.  Congress  were 
not  insensible  of  the  perilous  situation  of  Vermont,  and 
used  all  their  influence  to  reconcile  her  claims  and  conten- 
tions, with  the  neighbouring  states.  On  the  20th  of 
August,  1781,  Congress  passed  the  following  resolve. 

^^ Resolved,  That  it  be  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  people,  inhabitmg 
the  territory  called  Vermont,  and  their  admission  into  the 
Federal  Union,  that  they  explicitly  relinqush  all  claims  to 
lands,  or  jurisdiction,  on  the  east  side  of  the  west  bank  of 
Connecticut  River,  and  on  the  west  side  of  a  line,  drawn 
from  the  northwest  corner  of  Massachusetts  ;  thence  run- 
ning twenty  miles  east  of  Hudson's  River,  so  far  as  said  river 
runs  northeasterly,  in  its  general  course  ;  thence  by  the  west 
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bounds  of  the  townships  granted  by  the  late  government  of 
New-Hampshire,  to  the  river  running  from  South  Bay  to 
Lake  Champlain  ;  thence  along  the  said  river  to  Lake 
Champlain  ;  thence  along  the  waters  of  said  lake  to  the 
45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  excepting  a  neck  of  land 
between  Misiskoy  Bay,  and  the  waters  of  said  lake." 

Although  this  resolve  of  Congress  virtually  granted  to 
Vermont,  as  the  basis  of  future  negociations  to  restore 
peace  and  order  between  the  contending  states,  all  that 
Vermont  had  at  first  demanded,  or  could  in  honour,  or 
justice  demand,  yet,  when  the  resolve  was  laid  before  her 
General  Assembly,  at  their  session  at  Charlestown,  Oct. 
1781,  it  was  rejected,  and  they  resolved  that  they  would 
maintain  their  present  boundaries  as  they  then  stood,  until 
they  should  be  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union,  as  a  free 
and  independent  state,  and  that  they  would  then  submit 
the  question  of  boundaries  to  be  determined  by  commis- 
sioners, mutually  chosen,  between  New- York,  New-Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont. 

The  state  of  New- York  protested  against  this  resolve 
of  Congress,  at  the  session  of  her  assembly  in  November, 
and  denied  the  authority  of  Congress  to  admit  any  new 
state  into  the  union,  excepting  Canada,  as  well  as  their 
power  to  intermeddle  with  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
any  of  the  states  in  the  union,  except  in  cases  of  dispute 
directly  between  them;  and  at  the  same  time,  they  directed 
their  delegates  in  Congress,  to  oppose  the  whole  proce- 
dure. 

In  the  midst  of  this  controversy.  Governor  Chittenden 
wrote  to  General  Washington,  as  commander  in  chief, 
stating  the  whole  facts  relative  to  the  controversy,  and 
soliciting  advice.  At  this  time,  New-York  and  New- 
Hampshire  co;nmenced  military  preparations,  to  enforce 
their  jurisdiction  over  those  sections  of  their  states  that 
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had  united  with  Vermont,  and  the  governor  of  Vermont 
issued  his  orders  to  put  the  mihtia  in  readiness,  to  repel 
force  by  force  ;  and  this  section  of  the  nation  was  ready 
for  a  civil  war. 

At  tiiis  critical,  and  eventful  moment,  General  Wash- 
ington wrote  an  answer  to  Governor  Chittenden's  letter,  in 
the  following  conciliatory  stile. 

"  It  is  not  my  business,  neither  do  I  think  it  necessary 
now  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the  right  of  a  number  of  the  in- 
habitants, to  that  tract  of  country,  formerly  distinguished,^ 
by  the  name  of  the  New-Hampshire  Grants,  and  now  known 
by  that  of  Vermont.  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  their 
right  was  good,  because  Congress,  by  their  resolve  of  the 
27th  of  August,  imply  it ;  and  by  that  of  the  21st  are  wil- 
ling to  confirm  it,  provided  the  new  state  is  confined  to 
certain  described  bounds.  It  appears  to  me  therefore,  that 
the  dispute  of  boundary  is  the  only  one  that  exis'ts,  and  that 
being  removed,  all  others  would  be  removed  also,  and  the 
matter  terminated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  You 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  withdraw  your  jurisdiction  to 
the  confines  of  your  old  hmits,  and  obtain  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  independence  and  sovereignty,  under  the  resolve 
of  the  21st  of  August,  for  so  much  territory  as  does  not 
interfere  with  the  ancient  established  bounds  of  New- York, 
and  New-Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts.  In  my  private 
opinion,  while  it  behoves  the  delegates  to  do  ample  justice 
to  a  body  of  people,  sufficiently  respectable  by  their  num- 
bers, and  entitled  by  other  claims,  to  be  admitted  into  that 
confederation,  it  becomes  them  also  to  attend  to  the  inter- 
ests of  their  constituents,  and  see  that  under  the  appearance 
of  justice  to  the  one,  they  do  not  materially  injure  the 
rights  of  others.  I  am  apt  to  think  this  is  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  Congress." 
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The  confidence   reposed  in  the   father  ot'  his  country, 
gave  a  weight  to  this  conciliatory  reply,  that  bore  down  al! 
opposition.     The   governor   laid  this  letter  before  the  as- 
sembly of  Vermont  at  their  session  in  February,  and  after 
a   full,  and  impartial   discussion  of  the   subject,  the  as- 
sembly  resolved  to  comply  with  the  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress, in  August  last,  and  ordered  authentic  copies  of  their 
resolve  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  to  the  states  of 
New-York  and  New-Hampshire,  respectively.     Such  was 
the  confidence  these  resolves  of  Congress,  aforesaid,  sup- 
purted  by  the  letter  of  General  Washington,  had  inspired, 
that  they  not  only  dissolved  the  new  confederacy,  or  union 
with  the  disaflftcted  towns  of  New-York  and  New-Hamp- 
shire, but  proceeded  to  elect  four  agents  to  negociate  for 
their  admission,  and  two  of  them  as  delegates  to  represent 
the  state,  in   the  Congress  of  the'  United  States.     They 
also  requested  the  governor  to  vest  them   with   plenary 
powers,  to  negociate  the  confederation  of  Vermont  with  the 
general  union  ;  and  directed   that  two  of  their  delegates 
should  take  their  seats  in  Congress  accordingly.  The  agents 
were  vested  with  full  powers  according  to  the  above  request, 
and  on   the  31st  of  March,  they  appeared,  and  laid  the 
aforesaid  resolution  before  Congress.*     Congress  received 
^  the  communications  of  the  delegates  of  Vermont,  and  re- 
ferred the  subject  to  a  select  committee  •,  and  on  the  ITtin 
of  April,  the  committee  submitted  the  following  report  it; 
favour  of  Vermont.  i 

) 

*  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  dele  gales  or  a^^Rnts,  Congress  had  ex- 
pressed Iheir  resentment,  at  the  refusal   of  Vermont  to  comply  with  tiieifi 
resolves  in  August  aforesaid,  at  their  session  in  October,  and  had  attempted^ 
to  pass  other  resolves,  in  v/hich  Ihey  censure  the  conduct  of  Vermont,  and 
declare  that  unless  she  sh  dl  comply  with  the  resolves  of  August  aforesaid, 
within  one  month  iVom  the  time  this  resolve  shall  he  communicated  to  Gov- 
ernor Chittenden,  she  shall  he  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  United  States,  and' 
that  the  wiiole  force  of  the  United  ?tate  shall  be  employed  against  her,  to  dis-  - 
solve  her  union,  and  annex  the  section  east  of  the  m"untain,to  New-Hawp- 
shire,  .tnd  the  section  west  of  the  mountain,  to  JNew-York;    and  orderedw 
the  C(.mmander  in  chief  to  carry  this  resolve  into  full  execution,  without 
further  order.  This  attempt  failed,  and  the  warmth  of  the  occasion  subsided. " 
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••  That  the  territory  called  Vermont,  as  defined  and 
limited  in  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  of  the  20th  and  2 1st 
of  August,  1781,  be,  and  it  is  hereby  recognized,  ai.d  ac- 
knowledged by  the  name  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  as  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent,  and  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed, to  treat  and  confer  with  the  agents  and  delegates 
from  said  state,  upon  the  terms,  and  mode  of  the  admission 
of  said  state,  into  the  Federal  Union." 

When  this  report  was  read  in  Congress,  the  minds  of  the 
house  were  taken  upon  a  motion,  that  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October  next  be  assigned  for  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
port, and  the  motion  was  negatived.  It  was  then  moved 
that  the  third  Tuesday  in  June  be  assigned — negatived. 
Monday  next  was  then  named,  and  negatived. 

These  negatives  upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  shew- 
ed to  the  delegates  from  Vermont,  what  they  had  to  ex- 
pect from  Congress;  they  felt  the  embarrassments  they  had 
laid  themselve  under,  by  breaking  off  their  connection  With 
Canada,  and  abandoning  their  acquisitions  on  the  part  of 
New-Hampshire  and  New- York.  They  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  Congress  ;  stated  their  disappoint, 
ment  ;  requested  to  be  informed  when  their  attendance 
would  be  necessary  ;  and  departed  for  Vermont.  The  in- 
dignation of  Vermont  was  kindled  at  this  disappointment: 
they  appointed  other  agents  at  their  October  session  of  as- 
sembly, with  full  powers,  to  be  ready  to  obey  tlie  call  of 
Congress  ;  at  the  same  time  resolved  to  make  no  furthfej 
appHcations  to  Congress  ;  but  to  niixintain  and  defend  Jhcii  ■ 
own  independence. 

This  double  game  which  Congress  had  played,  served  td' 
strengthen  that  union  in  Vermont,  which  had  hitherto  befln. 
in  some  measure, divided  by  the  interests  and  intiigues  of 
the  parties.  There  had  been  some  instances  of  internal^ 
disaffection  to   the  government,  and  these  instances  had 
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been  scvereiy  censured  ;  but  the  legislature,  confident  of 
their  own  strength,  and  desirous  of  pronnoling  universal 
harmony,  passed  a  general  act  of  amnesty  at  their  February 
session,  1781,  which  obliterated  all  remembrance  of  divi- 
sion, and  united  all  parties  in  the  common  cause. 

Vermont  saw  herself  not  only  duped,  but  abandoned  al- 
so by  Congress,  by  the  removal  of  all  the  continental 
troops  ;  and  thus  left  to  herself  to  guard  her  extensive 
frontier.  This  she  resolved  to  do,  and  voted  that  troops 
should  be  raised  from  the  several  towns,  directly,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  per  order  of  the  legisla-, 
ture,  at  their  February  session  ;  but  this  order  was  opposed 
by  some  of  the  southeasterly  towns,  who  felt  themselves 
secure  from  invasion  :  this  opposition  was  encouraged, 
and  supported  by  the  governor  of  New- York,  and  several 
persons  of  influence  defied  the  resolution  of  the  assembly. 
The  government  of  Vermont,  firm  to  her  purposes,  and 
full  of  energy,  sent  a  military  force  into  this  county,  to  en- 
forc#the  laws,  and  protect  the  courts.  This  faction  was  sup- 
pressed, several  were  banished, others  fined  severely,  and  the 
laws  were  obeyed  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  The  insur- 
gents submitted  to  the  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  preferred 
their  complaints  to  Congress*.  Congress  listened  to  their 
complaints,  and  referred  them  to  a  special  committee  ;  this 
committee  reported,  "that  the  measures  complained  of,  were 
probably  occasioned  by  the  state  of  New- York,  having  grant- 
ed commissions,  both  civil  and  military,  to  persons  resident 
in  Vermont,  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  New- York,  to 
revoke  all  the  commissions  which  they  have  issued  since  the 
month  of  May  ;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  make  full  satisfaction  to  the  persons  who  had  suf- 
fered damages;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  New- York, 
and  to  the  people  exercising  government  in  Vermont,  to 
adhere  to  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  of  September  24th 
until  a  decision  should  be  made  upon  their  affairs." 
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This  report  was  lost ;  and  on  the  5th  of  December, 
Congress  entered  with  spirit  upon  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  passed  sundry  resolves,  in  which  they  charge 
the  people  inhabiting  the  New-Hampshire  Grants,  with 
open  violation  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  of  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember,'^! 779,  and  June  2d,  1780,  and  with  contempt  to 
the  government,  and  ordered  them  to  recall  the  persons 
banished,  and  to  make  full,  and  ample  restitution  to  the 
persons  fined,  and  restore  both,  to  the  quiet  possession  of 
their  liberty  and  properly.  They  also  threatened  to 
enforce  a  compliance  with  this  resolve,  in  case  of  resist- 
ance. The  government  of  Vermont  returned  as  spirited 
a  remonstrance  against  these  resolves,  reminded  Congress 
of  their  subtle,  evasive,  and  contradictory  policy  ;  (as  be- 
fore stated  ;)  asserted  their  own  rights,  as  independent  of 
Congress,  and  assured  that  honourable  body,  that  the  cause 
of  America  was  the  cause  of  Vermont,  that  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  both  were  equally  dear;  that  both  were 
equally  determined  to  oppose  all  arbitrary  power,  from 
whatever  source  it  may  arise  ;  that  they  were  firm  friends 
to  the  cause  of  the  United  States  ;  and  as  firmly  resolved  to 
support  the  cause  of  Vermont. 

In  this  state  of  controversy  the  parties  continued  to  vi- 
brate down  to  the  peace  of  1783.  This  peace  guaranteed 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  United  States;  and  with 
that,  Vermont  considered  her  own  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence fully  guaranteed  ;  she  now  felt  herself  in  full  pos- 
session of  her  great  object,  without  being  burthened  with 
any  part  of  that  heavy  debt  the  United  States  had  incurred 
in  support  of  the  war. 

The  government  of  Vermont  had  at  all  times  evinced  to 
the  world,  that  their  talents  and  integrity  were  equal  to  the 
high  trust  and  responsibility  reposed  in  them,  and  thus 
commanded  the  full  strength  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Free  from  debt,  free  from  the  perplexing  calls  and 
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embarrassments  of  Congress,  to  raise  money  to  discharge 
the  public  debt,  and  support  the  public  credit;  mild  in  her 
government,  and  equally  mild  in  her  taxes,  Vermont  offered 
an  assylum  to  all  the  oppressed  ;  and  the  cheapness,  as  well 
as  the  excellent  quality  of  her  lands,  invited  settlers  from  all 
the  Northern  States^  Thus  situated,  with  such  4  govern- 
ment and  such  a  policy,  Vermont  increased  in  her  wealth 
and  population,  in  an  unparalleled  degree,  and  soon  rose  to  a 
pitch  of  eminence,  which  was  highly  respected  throughout 
the  nation.  In  this  state  of  eminence  and  respectability,  she 
now  shunned  that  connection  with  the  Federal  Government 
she  had  hitherto  so  anxiously  sought,  and  became  a  spectator 
to  those  untried  scenes,  tlirough  which  this  feeble,  this  imbe- 
cile government  of  the  nation  had  to  pass.  Disregarding  the 
subject  of  a  national  impost  ;  disregarding  the  Massachu- 
setts insurrection  under  Shays,  she  rejoiced  in  the  rapid 
increase  of  her  population,  which  flowed  from  these 
troubles,  and  waited  the  issue. 

These  embarrassments  of  the  nation,  called  up  their  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  a  more  efficient  goverimient,  and 
their  united  efTorts,  produced  that  distinguished  monument 
of  national  wisdom  and  virtue,  the  present  Federal  Consti- 
tution. Early  under  this  new  government,  and  even  in 
the  administration  of  the  immortal  Washington,  a  divided 
national  interest,  called  for  a  firm  and  decided  balance  of 
national  power,  and  this  call  was  keenly  felt  when  the  ques- 
tion was  agitated  in  Congress,  -whether  it  was  expedient  to 
remove  the  government  from  New- York  to  Philadelphia. 
New-York  nowsaw  the  want  of  the  votes  of  Vermont,  to  sup- 
port her  cause,  and  she  felt  herself  constrained  to  yield  to 
Vermont,  from  motives  of  interest,  those  claims  she  had 
hitherto  refused  upon  principles  of  justice.  New- York 
passed  an  act  in  July,  1789,  appointing  commissioners, 
with  full  powers,  to  settle  all  controversy  with  Vermont. 
The  legislature  of  Vermont  at  their  next  October  session. 
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noet  this  overture  of  New- York,  by  appointing  commis- 
sioners on  her  part,  with  equal  powers  :  after  several 
meetings  of  this  joint  commission,  this  unhappy  controver- 
sy was  amicably  settled,  and  on  the  7th  of  October,  1790, 
the  commissioners  of  New-York,  with  proper  authority, 
declared  the  consent  of  New- York,  that  Vermont  should 
be  admitted  into  the  FedernI  Union,  and  that  upon  such 
sidmission,  she  would  withdraw  all  her  claims  upon  the  ter- 
ritory, or  jurisdiction  of  Vermont,  as  defined  by  resolve 
of  Congress,  August  21st,  1781  ;  and  that  New- York  will 
relinquish  all  right,  claim,  or  title  to  such  lands  as  she 
has  heretofore  granted,  in  Vermont,  upon  condition  that 
(he  legislature  of  Vermont  shall  declare  in  1792,  that  they 
will  pay  to  New- York  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1794.  The  legisla- 
ture of  Vermont,  on  the  28th  promptly  met  this  demand, 
and  voted  that  the  treasurer  be  ordered  to  pay  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  state, 
at  the  time  before  specified.  They  also  declared  all  grants, 
charters,  or  patents  of  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  Ver- 
mont, made  by  order  of  the  late  colony  of  New- York,  to 
be  null  and  void,  excepting  such  as  had  confirmed  the  New- 
Hampshire  Grants. 

The  way  being  thus  prepared,  Vermont  next  called  a 
convention  to  meet  at  Bennington,  on  the  6th  of  January. 
1791,  to  take  into  considerafion,  the  expediency  of  being 
connected  in  union  with  the  thirteen  United  States.  Peace 
was  restored  to  the  nation,  and  New- York  had  relinquished 
her  claims  ;  but  the  spirit  of  Vermont  had  not  yet  softened 
down  to  the  standard  of  union  :  great  was  the  opposition 
at  first,  in  this  convention  ;  but  after  the  united  efforts  and 
labours  of  her  first  statesmen  and  orators,  for  three  days, 
the  convention  became  convinced,  that  the  honour,  the 
interest,  and  happiness  of  Vermont,  demanded  the  union  ; 
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and  the  question  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  almost 
unanimously. 

The  legislature  at  their  session  in  January,  appointed 
Nathaniel  Chipman  and  Lewis  R.  Morris,  Esqrs.  as  com- 
missioners to  negociate  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the 
union.  They  laid  the  acts  of  the  legislature  before  Con- 
gress, at  their  session  at  Philadelphia,  and  Congress  voted, 
unanimously,  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Federal 
Union,  February  18th,  1791. 

Thus  ended  a  controversy  that  lasted  twenty-six  years, 
supported  by  a  firmness,  as  well  as  bitterness  of  party,  sel- 
dom exhibited ;  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
subject  to,  and  for  a  long  time  under  the  influence  of  the 
intrigues,  as  well  as  invasions  of  a  powerful  foreign  enemy. 
A  controversy  in  which  the  parties  were,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  in  arms  ;  and  yet  such  was  the  prudence, 
as  well  as  firmness  of  their  leaders,  that  violence  and 
bloodshed  did  not  occur,  except  in  the  solitary  instance  with 
the  mob  at  Westminster  court-house,  in  March,  1775. 
This  controversy  proved  a  grand  political  Drama  to  ihe. 
nation,  as  exhibited  on  the  Theatre  of  Vermont ;  the  title 
of  this  Drama,  was  liberty,  equality,  and  independent  rights. 
The  principal  characters  were  Governor  Chitteiden, 
Lieut.  Gov.  Payne,  Gen.  Ethan  Allen,  Col.  Ira  Allen,  Maj. 
Joseph  Fay,  and  others  of  the  judiciary  department,  who 
all  supported  their  characters  with  moderation,  firmness,  and 
dignity.  These  characters  exhibited  through  the  whole 
performance,  the  true  and  correct  principles  of  liberty, 
supporting,  rather  than  supported  by,  a  feeble,  nominal 
government,  and  yet  full  of  energy,  strength,  and  force  ; 
but  free  from  anarchy,  and  licentiousness.  In  this  Drama, 
were  exhibited  the  true  principles  of  that  virtuous  liberty, 
which  prompted  America  to  take  up  arms  against  Great- 
Britain  ;  which  supported  her  cause  through  the  arduous 
struggle  ;  raised  her  to  national  independence  ;  and  finally 
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consummated  her  greatness  in  the  wisdom  of  that  Federal 
Compact,  which  guaranteed  her  union,  prosperitj,  and 
peace  ;  and  is  the  palladium  of  all  her  future  greatness 
and  glory. 

I  have  brought  forward  the  history  of  Vermont  to  this 
late  period,  that  a  full  portrait  of  the  political  character 
of  this  state,  might  be  exhibited  at  one  view,  and  the  chain 
of  her  history  be  continued  unbroken,  down  to  the  time  of 
her  acknowledged  political  existence,  and  her  admission 
into  the  national  union. 
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CHAPTER  XLi, 

CIVIL,  RELIGIOLS,  AND  LITERARY   CHARACTER  Of   VLKMONX. 

That  religion  that  prompted  the  pilgrims  of  New-Eng- 
land, to  tear  themselves  from  their  dear  native  shores,  and 
plant  the  first  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the 
wilds  of  New-England,  formed  no  part  of  the  motives  that 
led  the  first  settlers  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  to 
clear  up  the  wilderness  of  Vermont.  Worldly  gain  w^as 
the  main-spring  of  action  ;  how  to  obtain  good  farms,  in 
quiet  possession,  became  the  first  object;  and  to  derive  the 
greatest  profit  from  those  farms,  with  such  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment, as  should  secure  their  possession  and  profits,  be- 
came their  next  object ;  and  to  derive  the  highest  honours 
and  advantages  from  such  a  government,  became  their  third ' 
object.  It  is  true  they  made  such  provision  for  religion 
and  schools,  as  their  habits  led  them  to  adopt,  from  their 
own  early  education  ;  but  even  in  this,  they  gave  as  free 
toleration,  as  the  passions  of  men  were  disposed  to  enjoy. 
The)  entered  upon  their  settlements  as  their  fathers  had 
taught  (hem  ;  they  located  their  lands,  cleared,  fenced,  and 
Sowed  them  ;  laid  out  high-ways ;  built  bridges,  mills, 
meeting-houses,  and  school-houses,  and  as  soon  as  their 
means  would  justify  it,  settled  a  minister  of  some  denomi- 
nation, and  employed  teachers  in  their  schools.  They 
enrolled  their  militia,  and  chose  their  oflicers,  both  civil  and  - 
militar),  regularly,  and  as  fast  as  their  settlements  would 
authorise  it  ;  they  formed  regular  counties,  and  appointed 
County  Courts,  and  at  last  resolved  themselves  into  a 
regular  government,  formed  a  regular  constitution,  chose 
their  state  officers,  and  organized  their  government.  Thus  j 
situated,  they  went  forward  with  their  settlements  ;  agri- 
culture, was  their  employnient,  Hberty  their  standard,  and 
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independence  their  object.  Hardy,  industrious,  and  en- 
terprising, their  agriculture  flourished;  the  improvennents, 
(hat  faciUtated  their  connection  and  intercourse,  with  each 
other,  and  with  their  neighbours,  flourished  ;  their  schools 
nourished  ;  and  tlicy  early  founded  two  colleges,  the  one 
at  Middlebury,  and  the  other  at  Burhngton,  which  have 
hoth  flourished  ;  and  to  crown  all,  their  government, 
under  all  its  embarrassments,  flourished,  and  finally  be- 
came independent,  and  secured  its-  respectability  in  the 
Federal  Union. 

Agriculture  has  hitherto  been,  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  most  honourable,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  employ- 
ment in  Vermont.  Her  agriculture  opened  a  fleld  for 
youthful  enterprise,  where  every  industrious  and  frugal 
young  man,  might  save  enough  from  his  wages  in  a  few 
years,  to  purchase  one  hundred  acres  of  good  land  ;  to 
clear  and  cultivate  this  land,  led  him  to  seek  a  partner  and 
set  up  a  family  ;  this  encouraged  early  marriages,  which  in 
conformity  to  nature's  laws,  are  always  the  most  interest- 
ing, prosperous,  and  happy  :  this  in  its  turn,  promoted  the 
settlement  and  population  of  the  state,  and  raised  up  a 
succession  of  hardy,  industrious,  and  virtuous  freemen, 
who,  born  in  the  lap  of  rational  liberty,  knew  its  blessings, 
and  were  ever  ready  to  give  her  a  just,  rational,  and  per- 
manent support.  Thus  the  blessings  of  Vermont,  flowed 
spontaneously,  in  one  regular  channel,  from  that  fountain 
of  civil  and  religious  habits,  they  had  derived  from  the  wise 
and  virtuous  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  their  fore- 
fathers, all  which  had  their  foundation  in,  and  derived  their 
support  from  the  grand  palladium  of  New-England — the, 
church  in  the  wilderness. 

Manufactures,  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise,  indus- 
try, and  virtue,  which  we  have  witnessed  in  Vermont,  in 
her  agriculture,  extended  to  her  manufactures.  Abound- 
ing in  iron,  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  the  spirit  of  en- 
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terprise  soon  began  to  draw  forth  this  treasure  from  the 
eailh,  and  convert  it  under  various  forms  of  manufacture, 
tu  the  lucrative  advantages  of  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce ;  and  it  has  now  become  both  extensive  and  val- 
uable. The  manufacture  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  are  still 
more  extensive,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
commercial  wealth  of  Vermont.  Her  manufacture  of 
maple  sugar,  is  equal  to  her  domestic  consumption,  and 
she  can  boast  of  several  glass  factories,  that  are  extensive 
and  valuable.  Domestic  manufactures  are  universal  in 
Vermont,  and  might  become  equal  to  all  her  wants,  if  she 
could  be  brought  rightly  to  distinguish  between  the  use- 
ful and  the  fanciful  ;  between  things  of  permanent  value, 
and  things  that  were  made  to  please  the  eye  ;  or  could 
she  be  brought  to  realise  the  true  difference  between  those 
things,  that  promoted  and  encouraged  virtuous  industry 
and  economy,  and  those  that  tended  to  promote  idleness, 
pride,  and  dissipation  :  the  first  always  produce  content- 
ment, and  a  heavy  purse  ;  the  latter  a  restless,  anxious  ach- 
ing void,  and  a  light  purse. 

Commerce.  No  inland  section  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  the  world,  can  boast  such  commercial  advantages  as 
Vermont.  The  River  Connecticut  washes  the  whole  east- 
ern border  of  the  state,  and  conveys  her  surplus  produce 
and  manufactures,  through  the  medium  of  its  extensive 
boat  navigation,  to  the  rich  and  flourishing  commercial 
city  of  Hartford  ;  and  from  thence  to  New-York,  to  Bos- 
ton, the  Southern  States,  and  the  West- Indies,  or  to  Eu- 
rope. The  western  section  of  the  state,  enjoys  the  wa- 
ter communication  of  Lake  Champlain,  into  Canada,  and 
from  tlience  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  or  the  waters  of 
the  majestic  Hudson,  to  the  rich  and  flourishing  cities  of 
Lansingburgh,  Troy,  and  Albany;  and  from  thence  to 
New-York,  and  throughout  the  world. 
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CAUSES  THAT    PROMOTED  THE    SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW-ENGLANP.' — 
HISTORY     OF   THE  PURITANS  CONTINUED. 

We  have  noticed  the  character  of  James  I.  the  promise  he 
made  to  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England — "  That  he  would  spend  the  last  drop  of  his  blood 
before  he  would  change  their  religion,  and  charged  them  to 
stand  to  their  purity,  and  gave  puLlic  thanks  to  God  that  he  had 
left  both  kirk  and  kingdom  in  that  state  which  he  intended  not 
to  alter  in  any  ways,  his  subjects  living  in  peace  ;  and  prayed 
that  if  any  of  his  issue  should  maintain  any  other  religion  than 
thi^  his  own,  that  God  would  take  them  out  of  the  world.'''  We 
have  witnessed  the  imperious  and  tyrannical  character  of 
James  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  surrounded 
with  an  imperious  Hierarchy,  clothed  with  all  the  despotic 
powers  of  the  Courts  of  Star-Charaber  and  High  Commis- 
sion. We  have  witnessed  the  cruel  and  vindictive  persecu- 
tions that  he  tolerated,  (to  say  the  least  of  it,)  against  the  Puri- 
tan Church,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  his  final  attempt 
to  subvert  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  by  introducing  the  Church  of 
England  with  ail  its  Hierarchy,  under  a  pretence  of  establishing 
a  uniformity  of  worship  in  the  two  kingdoms.  We  have  wit- 
nessed tl^e  sufferings  of  the  Puritan  Church,  their  voluntary 
banishment  in  support  of  the  religion  of  their  hearts,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  little  colony  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  Jolin  Robinson,  who  removed  first  to  Holland,  and  thence 
to  New-England,  in  North  America.  We  have  witnessed  the 
sufferings  of  this  band  of  brothers  in  their  passage  to  America, 
in  the  distresses  of  their  first  winter's  residence,  and  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  savages  of  that  howling  wildernes?.     We 
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have  witnessed  the  protecting  hand  of  God  towards  this  his  little 
church  in  the  wilderness,  in  ail  their  wonderful  preservations 
and  deliverances.  We  have  witnessed  also,  the  great  and  pow- 
erful instrunnents  God  was  pleased  to  raise  up  from  time  to 
time,  to  carry  forward  his  great  work  of  planting  his  true 
church  in  this  modern  Canaan,  this  wilderness  of  the  west. 
We  have  fully  surveyed  the  causes  that  led  to  this  ^/oriows  event  -^ 
we  will  now  pursue  the  subject,  and  consider  the  same  train  of 
causes  that  God  was  pleased  to  continue,  to  carry  forward  his 
work,  and  build  up  his  little  church  in  the  wilderness. 

In  1625,  Charles  I.  son  of  James  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  his  father,  and  upon  his  lirst  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
married  Henrietta-Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  king  of 
France,  who  was  a  bigotted  Catholic,  and  a  splendid  woman, 
Charles  inherited  the  higli  prerogative  principles  of  his  father, 
and  the  same  bitterness  against  the  Puritans  ;  these  comported 
exactly  with  the  principles  of  the  queen,  and  their  united  influ- 
ence tixed  the  destinies  of  this  reign.  Charles  committed  the 
primacy  of  his  kingdom,  first  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  a  splendid  courtier,  but  no  statesman  ;  and  upon  his  death 
he  committed  it  to  Bishop  Laud,  who  was  no  courtier,  but  u 
vindictive  ecclesiastical,  bigot,  who  favoured  the  high  preroga- 
tive principles  of  the  king,  and  hated  the  Puritans.  Under  this 
administration,  the  severities  of  the  Courts  of  Star-Chamber 
and  High  Commission,  (which  were  very  much  softened  down, 
under  the  primacy  of  Arch-Bishop  Abbot,)  were  again  renewed, 
and  became  worse  than  the  Romish  luquishion. 

The  following  specimen  of  the  character  of  Arch- Bishop 
Laud,  (then  Bishop  of  London,)  may  lead  to  clearer  views  of 
the  character  of  this  reign,  and  the  trials  of  the  Puritan 
Church. 

When  the  Arch-Bishop  Abbot,  had  close  1  the  coronation  of 
King  Charles  I.  by  placing  the  croivn  upon  his  head,  Bishop 
Laud  approached  the  king  with  this  extraoriinary  address- 
"  Stand,  and  hold  fast,  from  henceforth  the  place  to  which  you 
have  been  heir  by  the  succession  of  your  forefathers,  being 
no.w  delivered  to  you  by  the  authority    of  Almighty  God,  aad 
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by  the  hands  of  us,  and  all  the  bishops,  and  servants  of  God. 
And  as  you  see  the  clergy  to  come  nearer  the  altar  than  oth- 
ers, so  remember  that  in  all  places  convenient  you  give  them 
greater  honour,  that  the  Mediator  of  God  and  man,  may  estab- 
lish you  in  the  kingly  throne,  to  be  a  mediator  between  the 
clergy  and  laity,  that  you  may  reign  forever  with  Jesus  Christ, 
the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords." 

With  this  view  of  the  character  of  this  reign,  let  us  pur- 
sue the  history  of  the  Puritan  Church.  At  this  time,  a  contro- 
Tersy  sprang  up  between  the  Armenians  and  Ciflvinists, 
•'  upon  the  possibility  of  the  elect's  falling  from  grace,"  which 
occasioned  some  warmth,  and  bitterness  ;  the  king  interfered 
and  put  down  the  controversy  by  the  following  proclamation, 
'•  That  the  king  will  admit  no  innovations  in  the  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, or  government  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  charges 
all  his  subjects,  and  especially  the  clergy,  not  to  publish  or 
maintain,  in  preaching  or  writing,  any  new  inventions  or  opin- 
ions contrary  to  the  received  doctrine  or  discipline,  established 
by  law,  assuring  them  that  his  Majesty  will  proceed  against  all 
offenders  of  this  order,  with  all  that  severity  their  contempt  shall 
deserve,"  &c.  This  order  became  a  new  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  hands  of  Laud.  Amidst  these  scenes  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal persecution,  a  new  rod  of  tyranny  sprang  up.  Charles  had 
dismissed  his  first  parliament  before  they  had  granted  him  sup- 
plies to  carry  on  the  Spanish  war,  in  which  he  was  then  en- 
gaged, and  he  had  levied  assessments  by  way  of  loan,  upon  the 
wealthy  gentlemen  of  his  kingdom,  with  promissory  notes  for 
the  payment  in  18  months  ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  the 
notes  were  not  paid,  and  the  king  was  constrained  to  continue 
the  loans  ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  obtained.  This  opened 
the  way  for  a  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  that  was  terrible  to 
the  subjects  of  a  free  government.  Characters  of  the  first 
distinction  for  wealth  and  respectability  were  torn  frem  their 
families  and  friends,  and  imprisoned  in  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  or  on  board  the  fleet,  at  the  command  of  the  king,  in 
order  to  force  from  them  the  loans  required.  Knights,  Esquires 
snd  Gentlemen,  became  the  subjects  of  this  moneyed  persecu- 
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tion  ;  this  joined  to  the  religious  persecution,  opened  a  scene 
of  distress  in  the  nation,  that  drove  out  the  best  blood  df 
the  kingdom  to  join  the  pilgrims  in  America.  Th'js  we  see 
how  God  makes  use  of  his  own  means  to  accomplish  his  own 
ends,  and  how  the  distresses  in  England  were  overruled  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Puritan  cause,  to  people  this  modern  Ca- 
naan, and  build  up  the  little  church  in  the  wiidcrnc:?s. 

At  this  time  it  became  the  intention  of  the  king  lo  call  a  Par- 
liament, v.liich  gave  rise  to  the  following  letter  from  a  Jesuit  in 
England,  to  his  friend,  the  l>ectorof  the  College  in  Brussels. 

*'  Let  not  the  damp  of  at'loniihmcnt  seize  upon  your  ardent 
and  zealous  so.'.l,  in  apprehending  the  unexpected  call  of  a 
Parliament,  we  (the  Papif-ts)  have  not  opposed  ;  but  rather 
favoured  it.  You  must  acknowledge  the  council  is  engaged  to 
assist  the  king  b_v  the  way  of  prerogative,  in  case  the  Parliament 
fail.  You  shall  see  this  Parliament  will  resemble  the  pelican, 
who  takes  pleasure  with  her  beak,  to  dig  out  her  own  bowels. 

"The  electors  have  been  in  such  confusion,  and  apparent 
faction,  as  that  we  wore  wont  to  procure  with  much  art  and 
industry,  when  the  Spanish  match  was  in  treaty. 

"We  have  now  many  strings  to  our  bow,  and  have  strongly 
fortitied  our  faction,  and  have  added  two  balwarks  more,  for 
when  King  James  lived,  he  was  very  violent  against  Jirmenian,' 
ism.  and  interrupted  our  designs  in  Holland. — Now  we  have 
planted  that  sovereign  drug  Armenianism,  which  we  hope  will 
purge  the  Protestants. from  their  heresy,  and  it  flourishes  and 
bears  fruit  in  due  season. 

"The  materials  that  build  up  our  bulwark,  are  the  projectors, 
and  besgars  of  all  ranks  and  qualities  ;  however, *||>oth  these 
factions  co-operate  to  destroy  the  Parli'ment,  and  to  introduce 
a  newspecifts  of  government,  which  is  Oligarchy.  These  serve 
as  mediums  and  instrtjments  to  our  end,  which  is  the  Universal 
Catholic  Church,  and  Monarchy  ;  our  foundation  must  be  mnta- 
ti<Hi,  and  mutation  will  cause  a  relaxution. 

"We  proceed  now  by  counsel  and  mature  deliberation,  how 
and  wiien  to  work  upon  the  Duke's  (Buckingham)  jealou.sy  and 
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revenge  ;  and  in  this,  we  give  the  honour  to  thuse  who  merit  it, 
which  are  the  Catholics  of  the  Church.  There  is  another  matter 
of  consequence  which  we  must  take  much  into  our  consideration, 
and  tender  care,  which  is  to  stave  the  Puriians  off,  that  they 
may  not  hang  in  the  Duke's  ejirs.  Tliey  are  an  impudent, 
subtle  people,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  lest  they  should  negociate 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Duke  and  the  Pailiamcut,  at  Ox- 
ford and  Westminster  ;  but  now  we  assure  ourselves  that  we 
have  so  handled  the  matter,  that  both  tlie  Duke  and  Parliament 
are  irreconcilable. 

"  For  the  better  prevention  of  the  Puritans,  the  Armenians 
have  already  locked  up  tlie  Duke's  ears,  and  we  have  those  of 
our  own  religion,  (Catholics,)  who  stand  continually  at  the 
Duke's  chamber,  to  see  who  goes  in  and  out.  We  cannot  be 
too  circumspect  on  this  account,  and  I  cannot  but  laugh  to  see 
how  some  of  our  own  coat  have  accoutred  themselves  ;  and 
'tis  admirable  how  in  speech  and  gesture,  they  act  the  Puri- 
tans The  Cambridge  scholars,  to  their  wolul  experience 
shall  see,  that  we  can  act  the  Puritans  a  little  better  than  they 
have  done  the  Jesuits.  They  have  abused  our  sacred  patron 
in  jest  ;  but  we  will  make  them  smart   in    earnest. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  main  fahrick,  our  fouadation  is  Arme- 
nianism  ;  the  Armenians  and  "Projectors  affect  mutation,  this 
we  second  and  enforce  with  all  probable  arguments.  We 
shew  how  the  king  may  free  himself  of  his  wor<l,  and  raise  a 
vast  revenue,  without  being  beholden  to  his  subjects,  by  way 
af  excise.  Then  our  church  Catholics  shew  the  me^ms  how  tu 
settle  the  excise,  which  must  le  by  a  mercenary  army  of  for- 
eigners and  Germans  ;  tiitir  horse  will  eat  up  the  country 
when  they  come,  though  they  bo  well  paid,  but  much  more  if 
tiiey  be  not  paid.  We  hope  to  dissolve  trade,  to  hinder  the 
building  of  shipping,  and  to  take  away  the  merchant  ships,  &c. 
in  short  it  is  our  design  to  vvoik  up  the  Protestants  as  well  aa 
the  Catholics,  to  welcome  a  conqueror," 

Here  is  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery  ;  the  Puritans  were 
the  only  bar  to  the  restoraiion  of  Popery  ;  this  part  of  the 
plan  failed  5    the  conqueror  appeared,  but  not  according  to  the 
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plan,  for  he  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  a  Protestant. 
This  letter  needs  ho  further  comment  ;  let  every  American 
read  it  with  attention.  At  this  time  images,  saints,  angels,  cru- 
cifixes, altars,  and  lighted  candles,  became  so  common  in  the 
Church  of  England,  that  they  called  forth  the  following  speech 
m  this  Parliament. 

"  1  desire  it  may  be  considered,  what  new  paintings  have 
been  laid  upon  the  old  face  of  the  Whore  of  Babylon,  to  make 
her  shew  more  lovely  ;  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  how  the 
See  of  Rome  doth  eat  into  the  bowels  of  our  religion,  and  fret 
into  the  very  banks  and  walls  of  it,  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm.  I  desire  we  may  consider  the  increase  of  Armenian- 
ism,  an  error  that  makes  the  grace  of  God  lackey  after  the  will 
of  man.  I  desire  we  may  look  into  the  belly  and  bowels  of 
this  Trojan  Horse,  and  see  if  there  be  not  men  in  it,  ready  to 
open  the  gates  to  Romish  tyranny  ;  for  an  Armenian  is  the  spawn 
of  a  Papist  ;  and  if  the  warmth  of  favour  come  upon  him,  you 
shall  see  him  turn  into  one  of  those  frogs  that  rose  out  of  the 
bottomless  pit ;  thf  se  men  having  kindled  a  fire  in  our  neigh- 
bouring country,  are  now  endeavouring  to  set  this  into  a  flame. ^' 

Mr.  Secretary  Cook  said — "  The  fathers  of  the  church  arc 
asleep  ;  but  a  little  to  awaken  their  attention  and  zeal,  it  is  fit 
that  they  take  notice  of  that  Hierarchy  that  is  already  estab- 
lished, in  competition  with  their  lordships,  for  they  (the  Pa- 
pists) have  a  bishop  consecrated  by  the  Pope  ;  this  bishop  has 
his  subaltern  officers  of  all  kinds,  as  vicars-general,  arch-dea- 
cons, rural-deans,  apparitors,  &.c.  neither  are  these  nominal, 
or  titular  officers  only  ;  but  they  all  execute  their  jurisdictions  ; 
and  make  their  ordinary  institutions  throughout  the  kingdom^ 
keep  courts,  and  determine  ecclesiastical  causes  ;  and  which  is 
an  argument  of  more  consequence,  they  keep  ordinary  intelli- 
gence by  their  agents  in  Rome,  and  hold  correspondence  with 
the  Nuncios  and  Cardinals,  both  in  Brussels  and  France  ;  and 
even  at  this  time,  they  intend  to  hold  a  concurretit  assembly^ 
with  this  Parliament." 
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Freedom  of  speech  had  found  its  way  into  this  Parliament, 
aad  called  forth  the  following  protestation  or  declaration,  from 
the  house. 

<'  We  the  commons,  in  Parliament  assembled  do  claim,  pro- 
test, and  avow  for  truth,  the  sense  of  the  articles  of  religion, 
which  were  established  by  Parliament,  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  our  late  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  by  the  public  act,  and  by 
the  general  and  current  exposition  of  the  writers  of  our  church, 
have  been  delivered  unto  us.  And  we  reject  the  sense  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Armenians,  and  all  others  that  differ  from  us." 

This  fanned  the  fire  ;  but  God  made  use  of  the  same  means 
to  build  up  his  Puritan  Church  in  England,  that  were  used  to 
increase  and  strengthen  the  church  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  Ca- 
naan cfthe  west;  they  flourished  and  grew  up  together,  in 
the  midst  of  trials,  persecutions,  and  sufferings,  that  their  faith 
might  be  tried,  and  their  hopes  and  strength,  their  confidence 
and  love,  might  become  strong,  pure,  and  stedfast,  through 
sufferings. 

The  king  continued  to  raise  money  by  arbitrary  fines  and 
imprisonments,  and  dissolved  the  Parliament. 


CHAPTER    II. 

lAUSES  THAT    PROMOTED  THE    SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW-ENGLAND. 

HISTORY   OF   THE  PILGRIMS  CONTINUED. 

In  the  year  1629,  the  Puritan  Lecturers  became  so  free  and 
SO  popular  in  England,  that  they  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
spiritual  courts,  and  they  were  very  generally  silenced,  and 
persecuted  by  fines  and  imprisonment,  which  opened  the  way 
for  the  advancement  of  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  by  send 
ing  out  a  colony,  at  this  lime,  of  these  persecuted  Puritans, 
with  a  Higginson,  and  a  Skelton  at  their  head,  who  sailed  from 
England  Mayllth,  and  arrived  at  Naumkeag,  now  Salem,  in 
New-England,  June  24th,  of  the  same  year.  This  colony,  as 
has  been  noticed,  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
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souls,  well  furnislied  with  a  fleet  of  six  transports,  and  supplied 
with  slock  of  all  kinds,  necessary  for  a  new  plantation,  together 
with  cannon,  tire  arms,  and  military  stoies,  for  the  protection 
and  defence  of  the  colony. 

Religion  vvas  the  sole  object  of  this  colony  ;  and  upon 
their  landing,  they  appointed  the  6th  of  August  as  an  earl\  day 
on  which  they  might  keep  a  solemn  ftst,  form  themselves  into 
a  religious  society,  and  dedicate  themselves  to  God  as  a  part  of 
the  church  in  the  wilderness  ;  accordingly  on  that  day  thirty 
persons  covenanted  with  each  other,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  church,  and  this  was  their  covenant. 

COVE\ANT    OF   THE  CHURCH   OF   SALEM. 

"  We  covenant  with  our  Lord  and  oneanother,  we  bind  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  God,  to  walk  together  in  all  his  ways, 
according  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself  tons  in  his  blessed 
Word  of  Truth,  and  do  profess  to  walk  as  follows,  through  the 
power  and  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  We  avouch  the  Lord  to  be  our  God,  and  ourselves  to  be  his 
people,  in  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  our  spirits. 

"  We  give  ourselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the 
Word  of  his  Grace,  for  the  teaching,  ruling,  and  sanctifying  us 
in  matters  of  worship  and  conversation,  resolving  to  reject  all 
canons  and  constitutions  of  men  in  worship. 

"  We  promise  to  walk  with  our  brethren  in  all  tenderness 
and  watchfulness,  avoiding  jealousies,  suspicions,  provokings, 
and  secret  risings  of  spirit  against  them  ;  but  in  all  offences  to 
follow  the  rule  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  to  bear  and  for- 
bear, give  and  forgive,  as  he  hath  taught.  In  public  or  in  pri- 
vate, we  will  willingly  do  nothing  to  the  offence  of  the  church  ; 
but  will  be  wiliing  to  take  advice  for  ourselves  and  ours,  as 
occasion  shall  require. 

"  We  will  not  in  the  congregation  be  forward,  either  to  shew 
our  own  gifts  and  parts  in  speaking,  or  scrupling,  or  discover- 
ing the  weaknesses  or  failings  of  our  brethren  ;  but  attend  an 
ordinary  call  thereunto,  knowing  how  much  the  Lord  may  be 
dishonoured,  and  his  gospel  and  the  profession  of  it  slighted  by 
our  distempers,  and  weaknesses  in  public. 
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"  We  bind  ourselves  lo  study  the  advancement  of  the  gospel, 
in  all  truth  and  peace,  both  in  regard  to  those  that  are  within, 
as  well  as  those  that  are  without ;  no  way  slighting  our  sister 
churches  ;  but  using  their  counsel  as  need  may  be  ;  not  laying 
a  stumbling  block  before  any,  no  hot  even  the  Indians,  whose 
good  we  desire  to  promote  ;  and  so  to  converse  as  that  we  may 
avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil. 

"  VV^e  do  hereby  promise  to  carry  ourselves,  in  all  lawful  obe- 
dience to  those  that  are  over  us,  in  church  or  commonwealth, 
knowing  how  well  pleasing  it  is  to  the  Lord,  that  they  should 
have  encouragement  in  their  places,  by  our  not  grieving  their 
spirits  by  our  irregularities. 

"  We  resolve  to  approve  ourselves  to  the  Lord  in  our  par- 
ticular callings,  shunning  idleness  as  the  bane  of  society,  and  of 
the  state  ;  nor  uill  we  deal  hardly  or  oppressively  with  any, 
wherein  we  are  the  Lord's  stewards. 

"  Promising  also  to  teach  our  children,  and  servants,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of  his  will,  that  thej'  may 
serve  him  also.  All  this,  not  by  any  strength  of  our  own  ;  but 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  blood  we  desire  may  sprinkle 
this  our  covenant  made  in  his  name." 

Mr.  Skelton  was  chosen  their  pastor,  Pdr.  Higginson  their 
teacher,  and  Mr.  Haughton  their  ruling  elder,  and  they  were 
separated  to  the  work,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  a  select 
number  of  the  brethren. 

I  have  given  this  whole  transaction  at  large,  to  shew  the 
characters  of  the  first  churches  of  New-England,  and  the  genius 
of  their  religion  and  church  discipline,  'ihe  history  of  these 
churches  forms  the  highest  encomium  upon  their  sterling  werth 
and  virtue,  that  can  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  man.  The 
two  worthy  clergymen  who  were  at  the  head  of  this  church, 
were  both  men  of  a  public  education,  and  had  been  distinguish- 
ed preachers  in  England,  until  thi^y  were  deprived  of  their 
churches  and  their  livings,  by  the  Court  of  High  Commission. 
and  thus  driven  into  a  voluntary  banishment,  where  they  might 
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enjoy  their  religion  in  peace,  and  build  up  the  church  in  the 
wilderness. 

In  16.30,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  embarked  for  New- 
England  vvith  two  hundred  ministers,  gentlemen,  and  others, 
who  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Bishop  Land,  to  seek  a  re- 
treat in  the  wilds  of  America.  When  they  took  leave  of  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  they  left  in  the  hands  of  their  brethren 
the  following  request. 

"  The  humble  request  of  the  Governor  and  Company,  lately 
gone  for  New-England,  to  the  rest  of  their  brethren  in,  and 
of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  obtaining  of  their  prayers, 
and  removal  of  suspicions  and  misconstructions  of  their  in- 
tentions. 

'♦  We  intreat  you.  Reverend  Fathers  and  Brethren  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  ye  recommend  us  to  the  mercies  of 
God,  in  your  constant  prayers,  as  a  new  church  now  sprung 
out  of  your  own  bowels  ;  for  ye  are  not  ignorant  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  stirred  up  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  make  a  continual  men- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Philippi,  v/hich  was  a  colony  of  Rome. 
Let  the  same  spirit,  we  beseech  you,  put  you  in  mind  that  are 
the  Lord's  remembrancers,  to  pray  for  us  without  ceasing  ; 
and  what  goodness  you  shall  extend  to  us  in  this  way,  or  any 
other  christian  kindness,  we  your  brethren  in  Christ  shall 
labour  to  repay  in  what  duty  we  are,  or  shall  be  able  to  per- 
form, promising,  as  far  as  God  shall  enable  us,  to  give  him  no 
rest  on  your  behalf,  wishing  our  heads  and  hearts,  may  be 
fountains  of  tears  for  your  everlasting  welfare,  when  we  shall 
be  in  our  poor  cottages  in  the  wilderness,  overshadowed  with 
the  spirit  of  supplication,  through  the  manifold  necessities  and 
tribulations,  which  may  not  altogether,  nor  we  trust  unprofita- 
bly,  befall  u?.'  * 

Here  is  a  true  sample  of  the  religion  which  moved  the  hearts 
of  the  pilgrims  to  separate  from  the  mother  church,  and  flee 
into  the  wilderness,  and  God  has  crowned  this  spirit  with  his 
choicest  blessings. 
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CHAPTER   HI. 

'-AUSES  THAT  PROMOTED    THE  SETTLEMENT  OF    NEW-ENGLAND. 

HISTORY   OF   THE    PILGRIMS     CONTINUED. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Puritans  raged  with  its  wonted  vi- 
olence, nnder  the  administration  of  Bishop  Laud,  against  all 
non-conformists  ;  and  in  163'i,  a  standard  was  raised  against  all 
the  conforming  Puritans,  for  their  hypocrisy.  This  persecu- 
tion led,  not  only  to  the  judgment  of  the  life  in  overt  acts, 
but  to  the  judgment  of  the  heart.  The  following  examples  may 
serve  as  specimens  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  shew  what  in- 
struments God  was  pleased  to  raise  up,  to  curry  forward  the 
great  work  of  planting  his  church  in  his  modern  Canaan,  in 
the  wilds  of  New-England. 

Amongst  the  reverend  divines,  whose  zeal  led  them  to  cen- 
sure the  images  and  paintings   in   the  Church  of  England,  was 
Mr.  John  Hayden,  who  was  immediately  obliged  to  abscond,  to 
escape  persecution  ;  but   was   apprehended   in  the    diocese  of 
JVorwick  by  Bishop  Harsenet,  vvho  stripped  him  of  his    horse, 
money,  papers,  &lc.  and   caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  thir- 
teen weeks,  then  sent   him  up  to  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion, who  stripped   him  of  his  ministry  and  orders,  and  set  a 
line  upon  him,  for  preaching  against  decorations  and  images  in 
churches.     In    1634,   Mr.  Hayden,  venturing  to    preach  again 
without  being  restored,  was  apprehended  again  and  sent  to  the 
gate  house,  by  Arch-Bishop  Laud,  and   from  thence   to  bride- 
well,  where  he  was  whipt  and  kept  to  hard  labour  :    here  he 
was  confined  in  a  cold  dark  dungeon,  for  a  whole  winter,  being 
chained  to  a  post  in  the   middle  of  a  room,  with  irons  on   his 
hands  and  feet,  having  no  other  food  but  bread  and  water,  and 
a  pad  of  straw  to  lie  on.     To  obtain  his  release,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  an  oath,  and  give  a  bond  that  he  would  preach  no  more  ; 
but  depart  the  kingdom  in  thirfy  days,  and  never  return.     This 
needs  no  comment. 

Vol.  L  S3 
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Henry  Sheerlield,  Esq.  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
recorder  for  the  city  of  Saruni,  was  tried  in  the  Star-Chamber, 
May  20,  1G32,  for  taking  down  some  painted  glass,  out  of  one 
of  the  windows  of  St.  Edmond's  Church,  in  Salisbury,  in  which 
were  seven  pictures  of  God  the  Father,  in  form  of  a  little  old 
man  in  a  blue  and  red  coat,  with  a  pouch  by  his  side.  One 
represents  him  creating  the  sun  and  moon,  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, others  as  working  on  the  six  day's  creation,  and  at  last 
he  sits  in  an  elbow  chair  at  rest.  Many  simple  people,  as  they 
went  in  and  out,  did  reverence  to  this  window,  (as  they  said,) 
because  the  Lord  their  God  was  there.  This  gave  such  offence 
to  the  recorder,  who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  that  he 
moved  the  parish,  at  the  vestry,  to  take  down  the  window, 
and  set  up  a  new  one  of  white  glass,  which  was  accordingly 
granted,  six  justices  of  the  peace  being  present.  An  infor- 
mation was  filed  against  him  in  the  Court  of  Star-Chamber — 
"  That  being  evil  affected  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  he 
the  said  Henry  Sheerfield,  did  with  certain  confederates,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  bishops,  deface  and  pull  down,  a  fair 
and  costly  window  in  the  church,  containing  a  history  of  the 
creation,  which  had  stood  there  some  hundreds  of  years,"   &c. 

Mr.  Sheerfield  plead  the  facts,  and  supported  them  ;  but 
upon  motion  of  Bishop  Laud  he  was  fined  lOUO/.  which  was  af- 
terward reduced  to  500/.  and  removed  from  his  oflice  of  record- 
er, and  committed  close  prisoner  to  thejteet,  until  he  should  pay 
his  fine.  Hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  instances  of  the 
like  persecutions  might  be  cited,  to  shew  how  the  little  church 
in  the  wilderness  was  strengthened,  and  peopled  by  the  per- 
secutions of  the  mother  church  in  England;  one  more  in- 
stance shall  suffice. 

"  Dr.  Alexander  Laughton,  a  Scots  divine,  and  father  of  the 
^amous  prelate  of  that  name,  so  highly  commended  by  the 
Bishop  Burnet,  published  a  sermon  during  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  entitled  an  Appeal  to  the  Parliament,  or  Zion's  Plea 
against  prelacy.  This  was  a  warm  sermon,  for  which  the 
Doctor  was  indicted  and  tried  in  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  on  board  the  fleet,  pay 
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ten  thousand  pounds,  sit  in  the  pillory  at  Westmij^tnr  during  the 
session  of  the  court,  be  whipt,  be  set  in  the  {iillory  again,  and 
have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  oneofhi.s  nostrils  slit,  and  be 
branded  on  the  cheek  with  a  double  S  S,  for  a  soner  of  sedi- 
tion ;  then  be  carried  back  to  prison,  and  after  a  few  days  be 
pilloried  again,  in  Cheapside,  and  be  then  likewise  whipt,  have 
the  other  side  of  his  nose  slit,  his  other  ear  cut  off.  and  then  be 
shut  up  in  close  prison  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Bishop 
Laud  pulled  off  his  cap  while  this  merciless  sentence  was  pro- 
nouncing, and  gave  God  thanks." 

Bishop  Laud  has  entered  in  his  diiiry  that  this  sentence  was 
faithfully  executed.  The  Doctor  was  released  from  prison  ten 
years  afterward  by  the  Long  Parliament. 

Durino-  the  twelve  first  years  of  Bishop  Laud,  more  than  four 
thousand  pilgrims  were  driven  into  the  '.vilderness,  by  the  per- 
secutions of  their  suffering  country.  These  carried  with  them 
about  200,000/.  in  money  and  valuables  ;  this,  added  to  what 
had  gone  before,  amounted  at  this  time,  1632,  to  about  500,000^ 
beside  a  weight  of  character  and  talents  in  the  pilgrims,  of  in- 
comparably greater  value,  either  to  the  Church  of  England  or 
the  church  in  the  wilderness.  Never  was  another  instance, 
since  the  days  ot  Pharaoh,  in  which  God  had  fitted  an  instru- 
ment more  conspicuously  adapted  to  his  purposes,  in  carrying 
forward  the  great  designs  of  providence,  than  the  administration 
of  Arch  Bishop  Laud.  During  this  period  of  his  administration, 
the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts-Bay,  progressed 
rapidly  in  their  settlements,  and  were  strengthened  by  a  host  of 
the  first  worthies  that  ever  blest  a  people.  Men  renowned  for 
their  piety,  religion,  and  literature.  Men  who  fled  from  the 
persecutions  of  a  Bishop  Laud,  and  others.  Men  who  were 
the  fit  instruments  of  carrying  forward  his  work,  in  planting  bis 
church  in  the  wilderness,  and  planting  his  modern  Canaan  in 
the  wilds  of  America.  Could  it  have  been  possible,  without  a 
special  miracle,  the  corruptions  of  England  and  her  church, 
might  have  been  reformed  by  these  men  ;  her  tyrannical  and 
depotic  government  corrected,  and  the  liberties  and  the  virtues 
ef  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  might  have  been  disffused  and 
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enjoyed  in  England  ;  but  this  wr-s  not  the  purpose  of  the  divine 
phin  ;  they  h;id  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets,  and  God 
had  decreed  that  they  should  have  blood  to  drink,  before  they 
should  be  prepared  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  his  blessings,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  his  faithful,  vvlio  delight  to  do  his  will. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CAUSES   THAT     PROMOTF.D    THE     SETTLEMENT   OF   NEW-ENGLA.>i> 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PILGRIMS   CONTINUED. 

Upon  the  death  of  Arch-Bishop  Abbot,  1633,  Bishop  Laud 
was  advanced  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  continued  as 
primate,  as  vvell  as  persecutor  of  the  Puritans. 

The  Puritans  were  ever  noted  for  their  strict  observance  of 
the  sabbath  ;  to  revenge  upon  them,  Arch-Bishop  Laud  grant- 
ed a  tree  tolerance  for  the  enjoyment  of  revels,  games,  and 
sports,  of  every  descri})tion,  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  judges 
of  the  realm,  with  Lord  Chief  Justice  Richardson  and  Baron 
Denham  nt  their  head,  attempted  to  suppress  the  wakes,  and 
sporis,  and  other  excesses  on  the  sabbath,  but  they  were  soon 
humbled  by  the  primate,  and  taught  to  refrain  from  all  interfer- 
ence in  spritual  concerns.  The  clergy  rendered  these  sports 
popular  with  the  people,  and  the  courts  were  constrained  to 
desist  ;  the  sports  went  on.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest 
griefs  that  befel  the  Puritans,  and  drove  hundreds  of  them  into 
a  voluntary  banishment,  that  they  might  no  longer  witness  such 
impious  profanation  of  the  holy  sabbath. 

This  year.  1635,  the  king  went  down  into  Scotland,  and  or- 
dered the  bishops  to  make  out  a  book  of  canons  and  liturgy,  and 
send  them  up  to  London,  to  be  revised  by  Arch-Bishop  Laud, 
and  others,  in  order  to  bring  the  kirk  in'o  a  uniformity  of  worship 
with  the  Church  of  England.  This  kindled  a  fire,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  which  was  not  extinguished  dur- 
ing this  reign.  Arch-Bishop  Laud  attempted  to  aggrandize  the 
church,  by  a  union  of  temporal  with  the  spiritual  power,  and 
combine  the  business  of  Westminster-Hal!  with  the  ecclesiag- 
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tical  courts.  This  alarmed  the  civilians,  and  gave  great  of- 
fence. His  Grace  next  prevailed  with  the  king,  to  allow 
bishops  to  hold  ecclesiastical  courts  in  their  own  names,  and  by 
their  own  seals,  without  the  kint;;'s  patent,  under  the  great  seal. 
He  obtained  also  of  the  king,  the  right  to  visit  the  two  univer- 
sities. Jure  Metropolitico.  And  last  of  all,  that  the  bishops 
should  frame  new  articles  of  visitation  in  their  own  names, 
without  the  king's  seal  and  authority,  and  administer  the  oath  of 
enquiry  into  the  church  warden's  concerning  them.  All  these 
stretches  of  power,  were  contrary  to  special  statutes,  expressly 
made  and  provided,  and  which  remained  unrepealed.  Such 
was  the  unbounded  ambition  of  Arch-Bishop  Laud,  and  such  his 
influence  over  the  king. 

In  1636,  Dr.  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  was  declared  Lord 
High-Treasurer  of  England,  which  is  the  next  office  in  benefit, 
to  that  of  Arch-Bishop, 

The  church  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  her  power  ;  but  the 
resentments  of  the  nation  were  kindling  fast  into  a  flame,  and  the 
church  in  the  wilderness  wn.s  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  charac- 
ter and  wealth,  from  this  field  of  persecution.  The  injunc- 
tion of  St.  Mathew,  x.  23,  was  now  literally  complied  with. 
'•  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city  flee  ye  into  another  " 
This  stretch  of  ecclesiastical  power,  as  above,  increased  the 
insolent  despotism  of  the  Courts  of  Star-Chamber  and  High 
Commission,  and  multiplied  their  bitter  persecutions.  The 
sentences  of  those  courts  to  deprive  clergymen  of  their  livings, 
cut  of  their  ears,  whip,  pillory,  and  brand  them,  together 
with  enormous  fines  and  imprisonment  for  life,  became  coin- 
moD  and  multiplied.  In  some  cases,  where  the  punishment  of 
cutting  off  the  ears  had  been  executed  at  a  former  puiii>hment, 
these  courts  decreed  that  the  old  stumps  should  be  pared  off, 
at  the  second  punishment,  and  these  severeties  were  borne  ; 
but  the  day  of  vengeance  was  ripening  in  the  nation — •'  Ven- 
geance is  mine,  f  will  repay  saith  the  Lord."  The  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  one  of  the  Hierarchy,  as  well  as  one  of  Laud's  best 
friends,  for  one  unguarded  expression,  in  which  he  said — "  the 
Puritans  v^'ere  some  of  the  king's  best  subjects,  that  they  would 
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carry  all  at  last,  and  that  the  king  had  told  him  he  meant  to  ti-eat 
them  more  mildly  for  the  futnre,"  had  an  information  lodged 
against  him,  by  order  of  Land,  in  the  Court  of  Star-Chamber, 
was  fined  11,000/.  dejirived  of  his  bishopric  in  the  lii^h  Court 
of  Commission,  and  imprisoned  in  the  tower  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  king.  Upon  the  discovery  of  an  obscure  letter 
amongst  his  papers,  received  IGSS,  from  one  of  his  friends, 
he  had  a  new  bill  filed  against  him,  was  fined  8,000/.  5000  to 
the  king  and  3000  to  Laud,  and  for  non-payment,  liis  confine- 
ment continued  in  tlie  tower  to  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Par- 
Jiament.  These  persecutions  multiplied  emigrations  so  rapid- 
ly, that  the  king  became  alarmed,  seeing  he  was  about  to 
loose  all,  or  most  of  his  best  subjects,  who  lied  to  the\continent 
of  Europe,  or  to  New  England,  for  succour  and  for  safety. 
To  prevent  this,  his  majesty  ordered,  "  the  officers  of  his 
ports,  to  !-ulTer  none  to  emigrate  v/ithout  license  from  the  com- 
missioners of  plantations  and  a  testimonial  from  their  minister, 
of  their  conformity  to  the  orders  and  discipline  of  the  church." 
And  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  ministers,  the  following  order 
of  council  was  published, 

"  Whereas  it  is  observed,  that  such  ministers  who  are  uncon- 
formable to  th^discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, do  frequently  transport  themselves  to  the  plantations, 
where  they  take  the  liberty  to  nourish  their  factious  and 
schismatical  humours,  to  the  hindrance  of  the  good  contbrmity 
and  unity  of  the  church  ;  We  therefore  expressly  command 
you  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  sufler  no  clergyman  to  depart  or 
transport  himself,  without  a  testimonial  from  the  Arch-Bishop 
of  Canterbury,  or  Bishop  of  London." 

What  if  this  order  of  council  had  been  issued  at  the  com- 
mencement of  these  troubles,  say  as  early  as  1600,  or  even 
1608-12,  or  20,  what  would  have  been  the  situation  of  Mew- 
England  at  this  time  ?  and  what  would  have  been  the  state  of 
the  Puritan  Church,  and  who  would  have  built  up  the  church  in 
the  wilderness  and  peopled  the  modern  Canaan  of  God?  It  would 
have  been  a  wilderness  still,  and  instead  of  becoming    vocal 
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With  the  praises  of  the  tr  je  God,  it  would  have  continued  to 
resound  with  the  sound  of  the  war-whoop,  and  the  yells  of  the 
savajre  But  it  was  now  too  late  ;  the  church  was  planted  in 
the  wilderness  ;  the  wilderness  had  become  vocal  with  the 
praises  of  the  true  God,  and  the  church  was  established  la  hei: 
modern  Canaan.  Let  us  remember  that  when  Pharaoh  said 
*'  Who  is  the  Lord  that  I  should  obpy  him  ?  I  will  not  let  the 
])eople  go,"  then  the  plagues  multiplied  thick  upon  him,  hail, 
fire,  blnod,  and  death. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CAUSES  THAT  PROMOTED  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW- ENOL AND. 

HISTORY  OK  THE  PILGRIMS  CONTINUED. 

In  our  last  chapter,  we  noticed  the  attempt  of  the  king  to 
bring  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  the  standard  of  the  Church  of 
England,  by  introducing  the  Liturgy  and  Book  of  Canons,  and 
that  this  raised  a  storm  in  Scotland.  We  have  also  in  a  former 
chapter  noticed  that  king  James  made  the  same  attempt,  vvhich 
then  failed  ;  the  Scots  resih.ted  with  great  indignation.  This  at- 
tempt of  his  father,  was  the  very  reason  Charles  assigned  t> 
his  own  attempt  at  this  time.  When  the  new  Service  Book 
was  first  read  in  the  great  church  at  Edinburgh,  all  was  riot, 
tumult,  and  confusion  ;  the  bishop  was  pelted  with  stones,  un- 
til the  civil  authority  interfered  and  protected  the  clergy  ;  the 
meeting  was  broken  np,  and  the  service  suspended  until  fur- 
ther orders  from  England.  The  Kirk  of  Scotland  claimed  that 
she  was  a  free,  independent  kirk,  and  therefore  her  own  pas- 
tors were  the  best  judges  what  was  most  for  her  interest.  They 
abhorred  this  Romish,  antichristian  worship,  and  here  the  par- 
ties were  at  i^sue.  The  whole  city  of  Edinburgh  sent  up  a 
petition  to  the  king  agiinst  the  liturgy  and  canons.  This  peti* 
tion  was  answered  by  a  proclamation  fi-om  the  king,  published 
at  Sterling,  expressing  his  high  displeasure  against  the  petition. 
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as  well  as  the  proceedings  in  Scotland,  and  strictly  forbade  all 
assembling  of  the  people  to  frame  petitions  hereafter.     The 
nobles,   barons,  ministers,  and  burghers  of  Scotland,  met,  and 
entered  a  solemn  protest  against  this  proclamation,   with  firm 
and  decisive  reasons  ;  and  the  fire  was  kindled.     This  year, 
1638,  they  renewed  their  confession  of  faith,  and  their  solemn 
league  and  covenant  of  1580  and  1590.     This   covenant  goes 
all  lengths  in  protesting  against  the  whole  host  of  corruptions 
and  abuses  (which  they  enumerate)   in   the   Romish   Church, 
(most  of  which  were  then  in  use  in  the  English  Church,  and 
about  to  be  introduced  into  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.)     They  go 
all   lengths  to  pledge  themselves  to  defend  the   king  and   the 
kirk  against  these  corruptions  and   innovations.      They  then 
proceed  to  frame  a  new  bond  of  defence,  adapted  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  in  which  they  pledge  themselves  to  support  and 
defend  the  king,  and  the  authority  of  parliament,  upon  which 
the  security  of  their  kinds,  livings,  rights,  and  properties   de- 
pend, and  without  which  neither  any  law  nor  lawful  judicatory 
can  be  established.     They  concluded  the  whole,   "  with  a  so- 
lemn  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts^  to  witness  to  their  sin. 
cerity,  as  they  shall  answer  it  to  Christ  in  the  day  of  account, 
and  under  pain  of  the  loss  of  all  honours  and  respect   in  this 
world,  and  of  enduring  God's  everlasting  wrath   in  the  next.'' 
This  protest  and  covenant  were  a  manifesto,  and  a  declaration  of 
war,  against  Arch-Bishop  Laud,  and  the  Courts  of  Star-Cham- 
ber  and  High  Commission,  as  well  as  against  the  innovations  in 
religion,  and  the  scene  was  opened. 

As  soon  as  the  king  found  this  mass  of  force  against  him,  he 
sent  down  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  to  assure  them,  that  his 
majesty  was  willing  to  discharge  the  Canons  and  the  Service 
Book,  dissolve  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and  allow  the 
kii  k  the  use  of  her  General  Assembly,  as  often  as  necessary,  &c. 
But  it  was  now  too  late,  they  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  or- 
der of  bishops,  (which  was  established  1618,  by  King  James,)  and 
maintained  the  independence  of  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
kirk.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  attempted  to  dissolve  the 
assembly;  they  remonstrated,  and  continued  their  sitting  :  this 
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inflamed  the  rage  of  Lavul,  who  prepared  to  u?e  iijilitary  force  ; 
but  the  assembly  proceetled  to  disannul  all  the  innovations 
King  .Tames  had  made,  to  abjure  Episcopacy,  the  Service  Book, 
Book  of  Canons,  Book  of  Ordination,  the  High  Commission, 
&c.  and  to  restore  the  Presbyteries,  and  General  Assemblies  of 
the  kirk.  They  next  deposed  all  the  bishop«,  and  they  fled 
the  country,  and  they  concluded  the  whole  with  a  petition  to 
the  king,  and  an  address  to  the  good  peeple  of  England. 

Here  the  war  opened.  Glorious  was  this  war  ibr  New-Eng- 
land ;  the  colonies  which  h.-.d  already  formed,  as  has  been 
noticed,  were  stocked  abundantly  with  settlers  of  the  first  rank 
and  character,  who  fled  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  the 
sufferings  of  their  bleeding  country,  to  take  refuge  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  church  in  the  wilderness.  New  towns  were  now 
hid  out  and  settled  in  rapid  succession  in  all  the  colonies,  and 
this  land  of  Canaan  was  filling  up  fast  with  the  people  of 
God. 

In  1G.39,  the  king  took  the  field  in  person,  and  marched 
against  the  Scots.  TTie  two  armies  met,  but  no  blood  was 
shed;  the  king  relented,  a  pacification  took  pla-e,  bcth  par- 
ties disbanded  their  armies,  and  the  Scots  confirmed  their  cov- 
en;int.  with  the  establishment  of  their  kirk,  and  the  abolition 
of  Episcopacy.  Here  opened  a  pnper  war  upon  the  divine 
right  of  Episcopacy,  which  led  to  a  second  war  with  Scotland, 
and  the  king  called  a  Parli  iment  to  provide  for  the  exigencies 
of  t'le  times,  and  the  people  of  England  became  mutinous  and 
riotous,  and  the  nation  was  convulsed.  An  eccl.?siastical  con- 
vention was  called  to  consult  and  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of 
church  and  state,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Parlirsnrient.  Very 
little  was  done  at  this  Parliament,  they  were  dissolved,  and 
both  parties  took  the  field  ;  tlio  Scots  entered  England  to  meet 
the  king,  and  took  the  town  of  Newcastle,  and  the  king  retired 
to  York  ;  this  opened  the  way  for  another  parley,  and  the  king 
appointed  coaimissioners  to  treat  v^'ith  the  Scots  at  Rippon.  In 
this  treaty,  the  king  granted  to  the  Scots  fail  pay  for  t'.cir  ar- 
my, whilst  in  service,  and  the  commissioners  adjourned  to 
London,  where  a  free  Parliament  was  immediately  to  be  called. 
Vol.  I.  54 
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The  conduct  of  the  king  through  all  this  affair  is  below  al! 
comment,  and  deserves  no  other  notice  than  what  will  appear 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Pnrliament. 

We  are  now  come  to  a  development  of  those  civil  and 
religious  principles,  which  commenced  with  Wicklifi'e,  the  re- 
former of  the  i4th  centur}*,  and  which  God  bj  his  providence, 
has  been  cultivating  in  the  Puritan  Church  in  England,  and 
from  which  he  has  been  supplying  the  little  church  in  the  vvil- 
dern.ss,  Hnd  peopling  and  building  up  his  modern  Canatm,  in 
the  wilds  of  New-England. 

Before  we  return  to  the  particulars  of  the  history  of  the 
pi'iirims  in  the  colonics  of  New-England,  let  us  continue  to 
exariiine  the  causes  that  promoted  their  settlements,  and  exam- 
ine the  pioceedings  of  the  approaching  Parliament.  The  king 
and  his  court,  as  well  as  the  judges  of  the  realm,  had  lost  the 
contidence  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  world,  and  were  now  sunk 
belo'v  contempt,  under  the  terras  of  accommodatioD  dictated  by 
the  Scots. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CAUSES  THAT  PROMOTED  THE   SETTLEMENT    OF    NEW-ENGLAND. 

CHARACTER  OF   THE  LONG    PARLIAMENT. 

Here  opens  a  scene,  at  the  commencement  of  this  Parliament, 
November  3.  i6i0,  which  di.^closes  the  feelings  of  a  people, 
borne  down  with  the  weight  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  oppres- 
sion ;  a  people  who  now  appeared  in  this  Parliament  in  the 
m  ijesty  of  themselves,  firm  to  their  rights,  and  determined  to 
be  heard.  They  were  firm  friends  to  the  Crown  and  Church 
of  England,  but  haters  of  Popery  and  Popish  rites  and  super- 
stitions :  and  to  confirm  this  the}  passed  an  order,  "  that  none 
should  ,«it  in  their  houses,  but  such  as  would  receive  the  com- 
munion according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England." — 
They  went  further  ;  they  passed  a  remonstrance  against  the 
free  notions  of  the  free  congregations  of  the  Puritans.  The 
same  principles  prevailed  in  their  fleets  ^nd   armies,  at  th<? 
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head  of  which  were  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  high  admiral,  the 
Earls  of  Essex,  of  Bedford,  and  Lord  Kimbolton,  first  generals 
in  the  parliament  service. 

The  king,  at  the  opening  of  Parlianicnt,  kindled  the  fiie,by 
©ailing  the  Scots  rebels'in  his  speech,  and  afterwards  declaring 
'■'■  that  he  covl'i  call  thein  neither  better  nor  'worse.''''  The  King, 
at  the  request  of  the  Parliament,  appointed  a  fisl,  and  upon 
their  first  entering  upon  business,  they  appointtrd  four  grand 
cominittees — the  first  to  receive  petitions  about  grievances  of 
relii^ion  ;  this  was  afterwards  subdivided  into  twenty  or  thirty 
others  upon  the  sanae  subject. —  The  second  for  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland. — The  third  for  civil  grievances,  as  ship- 
money,  judges  of  courts,  courts  of  justice,  &.c. — The  fourth 
concerning  Popery  and  Popish  plots, 

The?e  were  the  great  subjects  that  interested  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  Parliament.  A  convocation  of  the  clergy  was  as- 
sembled in  order  to  controul  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  ; 
but  they  found  their  influence  could  avail  nothing,  and  they 
dispersed  without  even  an  adjournment.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  this  Parliament,  may  be  seen  in  their  impeach- 
ment of  Arch-Bishop  Laud  for  high  treason,  and  committing 
him  to  the  tower,  December  16,  1640.  The  next  feature  of 
importance,  was  their  releasing  from  their  imprisonment,  such 
worthies  as  were  now  suffering  under  the  rod  of  Laud's  tyran- 
nical government,  and  the  Courts  of  Star-Chamber  and  High 
Commission. 

When  the  tyrants  fell,  the  people  then  felt  their  liberty,  and 
began  to  express  it  by  their  excesses  and  violence  against  the 
Ira]  pings  of  the  church.  The  Puritans  took  courage  from  this, 
?.n(\  began  to  appear  and  hold  their  meetings  openly  ;  this  open^- 
el  a  paper  war  in  defence  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  divine  right 
of  Episcopacy,  and  the  primative  manner  of  worship,  all  which 
called  forth  the  best  talents  of  the  nation.  During  this  paper 
controversy,  the  Parliament  were  called  to  receive  two  peti- 
tions, the  one  called  the  Root  and  Branch  Petition,  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Hierarchy,  and  the  other  in  support  of  it.  These 
petitions  occasioned  great  warmth  of  feeling  and  expressieo'. 
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The  Parliaraer.l  j^raiiteil  the  prii_yer  of  the  Root  and  Branch  Pe- 
tition in  full. 

The  Parliament  next  jiroceedecl,  with  great  scverit}',  against 
Paj>ists.  The  king  apjie.ired  openly  to  defend,  but  was  obliged 
lo  comply.  They  next  proceeded  to  impeach  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  for  his  arbitrary  measures,  and  advice  to  the  king, 
and  brought  him  to  the  block  :  which  struck  a  general  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  king  and  tlie  court.  The  king  made  an 
effort  to  bring  his  army  (which  had  been  raised  against  the 
Scots)  up  to  London,  to  suppress,  or  overawe  this  Parliament : 
this  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  Parliament  declared  their  sit- 
tings permanent,  until  they  should  be  prorogued,  or  dissolved 
by  their  own  consent.  The  king  was  down,  and  tha  Parliament 
became  the  great  organ  of  government  in  the  nation,  'i'he 
Parliament  next  proceeded  to  establish,  upon  their  oaths,  the 
Protestant  religion  cf  the  Church  of  England,  freed  from  all 
Popish  iunovalicns,  &.c.  The  Commons  originated  a  bill  for  the 
removal  of  the  bishops  from  the  Mouse  of  Lords,  which  was 
debated  with  much  talents  and  warmth,  and  took  up  much 
time  ;  but  was  finally  lost.  Great  efforts  were  made  in  vari- 
ous shapes  to  change  the  Episcopal  government  of  the  church  ; 
but  the  nation  were  not  yet  ripe.  The  Parliament  next  pro- 
ceeded to  abolish  the  Courts  of  Star-Chamber  and  High  Com- 
mission ;  the  king  at  fir&t  witliheld  his  assent,  but  finally  yield- 
ed from  necessity.  This  struck  a  mortal  blow  to  the  despotic 
power  of  the  crown.  Tlie  Parliament  next  impeached  thirteen 
bishops,  for  oo:npiling  the  late  canons,  contrary  to  the  king's 
prerogative,  with  a  view  to  drive  them  from  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  it  failed  ;  yet  it  brought  upon  the  bishops 
the  odium  of  the  nation. 

These  proceedings  alarmed  the  king,  and  he  went  down  in- 
to Scotland,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  with  the  Scots  ;  here 
he  went  all  lengths  in  his  concessions  and  promises  ;  but  it 
only  increased  and  hastened  his  own  ruin. 

'i  he  Parliament  next  proceeded  to  rtstore  a  due  and  solemn 
observance  of  the  Sabb.ith,and  provide  f-r  t';<'  frt-e  and  exti^n- 
sive  preaching  of  ihe  word  of  God,  together  with  the  abolition 
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of  all  Popish  rites  and  ceremonies  which  had  crept  into  the 
church.  This  occasioned  some  excesses  among  the  populace, 
and  great  liberties  amongst  the  preachers. 

IGll.     This  year  ArchBishop  Laud   was  suspended  fro;n 
his  jurisdiction  ;  but  his  continement  in  the  tower  continued. 

IGIL     At  tliis  time   a  bloody  insurrection   of  the  Papists 
broke  out  in  Ireland,  consisting  of  a  mob  in  arms,   of  20  or 
.30,000,  who  commenced  a  general  and  indiscriminate  butchery 
of  the  Protestants,  and  spread  carnage  and  desolation  through- 
out the  northern  counties.     The  alarm  spread    into  England, 
and  the  Protestants   and  the  Parliament  were   alive   to  their 
danger,  and  the  Parliament  provided  themselves  a  guard  of  the 
military      This  insurrection  was  traced  to  the  privity   of  the 
king  and  queen,  with  a   view  to  use  their  military    force,   to 
suppress  the  Parliament  in  England.     The  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land were  bound  together  by  a  solemn  oath,  and   called   them- 
selves  the   queen's  army.     The    Parliament  proceeded   with 
great  severity  against  the  Papists  in  England,  and  banished  them 
from  London,  Sic.    This  insurrection  established  the  supremacy 
of  the  Parliament,  and  proved  the  king's  ruin.     The  affairs  of 
both  church  and  state,  from  this  time,  progressed  with  renew- 
ed rapidity. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

CAUSES  THAT  FROMOTED  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  Kl'W-ENGLAND. ■ 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT  CONTINUED.  —  CIVIL 
WAR. 

The  petition  against  the  tliirtcen  bishops  (nicntioned  before) 
failed,  it  was  overruled  by  the  House  of  Lords  ;  this  produced 
indignation  and  tumults  amongst  the  populace  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, which  originated  the  terms  of  Cavalier  and  Round-Head.* 
The  king  attempted  to  suppress  these  luinulis  by  proclamation, 
but  to  very  little  eflect ;  it  became  dangerousfor  the  bishops  to 
appear  abroad,  even  on  their  way  to  and  from  Parliament.    They 

*  The  king's;  parly  were  called  Cavillers,  and  the  mob  Rc-und-IIeads, 
from  their  bavins:  their  hair  sheared  oir  close,  all  round. 
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preferred  a  petition  to  the  king  for  protection,  accompanied 
with  their  protest  iigainst  many  resolutions  of  the  commons  in 
the  king's  absence,  &.c.  The  commons  answered  this  by  aa 
impeachment  of  the  bishops,  assubverters  of  the  rights  of  Par- 
liaments. This  led  the  king  to  go  in  person  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  attempt  to  seize  live  of  its  members,  but  he 
failed  ;  the  house  protected  their  members  ;  the  city  of  Lon- 
don resented  the  outrage  against  the  Parliament,  and  with  great 
tumults  protected  the  members,  when  out  of  Parliament,  and 
the  king  feeling  himself  in  danger,  fled  first  to  Hampton  Court, 
thence  to  Windsor,  and  thence  to  York  ;  but  he  never  returned 
to  London,  until  he  returned  as  a  criminal  for  execution.  The 
impeachment  against  the  bishops  was  next  carried,  and  they 
were  excluded  from  all  further  service  in  Parliament,  1642. 
This  act  was  ratified  by  the  king. 

Petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament,  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  nation  ;  and  they  accordingly  voted  that  the  kirg- 
dom  be  forthwith  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  by  authority  of 
both  Houses,  and  followed  this  resolution  with  an  ordinance 
for  that  purpose.  They  petitioned  the  king  to  abandon  his 
wicked  counsellors,  and  return  to  White-Hal!  and  join  with  the 
Parliament,  and  assured  him  of  their  protection  and  support ; 
they  also  reminded  him  of  the  evils  and  dangers  arising;  from  his 
separation,  (at  so  great  a  distance)  from  his  Paidiament,  But 
the  die  was  cast,  the  king  had  fled,  and  his  haughty  obstinate 
spirit  could  not  yield,  he  chose  to  go  forward. 

The  next  step  of  the  Parliament,  was  to  take  the  militia  of 
the  kingdom  into  their  own  hands  :  Ihis  di-armed  the  king  in  a 
great  measure,  and  left  hiiH  to  the  mercy  ofthe  Parlinment.  At 
this  time  the  Scots  offered  their  mediation,  which  the  king  re- 
fused ;  but  the  Parliament  accepted  it,  and  published  the  fol- 
lowing declaration. 

Lord's  Day,  April  9th,  1G42. 

"  The  Lords  and  Commons  declare  that  they  intend  a  due  and 
necessary  reformation  of  the  government,  and  discipline  ofthe 
church,  and  to  take  away  nothing  in  the  one  but  what  shall  be 
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evil  imiljastly  offensive,  or  at  least  unnecessary  and  burdensome; 
and  for  the  belter  effecting  thereof,  speedily  to  have  a  con- 
sultaiion  with  godly  and  learned  divines  ;  and  because  this  v^ill 
never  attain  the  ends,  thty  will  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
establish  learned  and  preaching  ministers,  with  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient maintenance,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  wherein 
many  dark  corners  are  miserably  destitute  of  the  means  of 
salvation." 

This  declaration  was  ordered  for  publication. 
The  court  of  the  king  at  York,  became  numerous  and  splen- 
did, by  the  resort  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  he  sent  word 
to  the  Parhament,  "  that  he  would  have  nothing  extorted  from 
him,  nor  grant  them  any  thing  further  than  the  lav/  had  put 
into  his  hands." 

The  next  step  of  the  king  was  to  attempt  to  sieze  upon  aa 
important  magazine  at  Hull,  with  an  armed  force,  which  fail- 
ed, by  a  resistance  of  the  governor,  Sir  John  Hotham.  The 
kin"-  caused  Sir  John  to  be  proclaimed  as  a  traitor,  and  retired 
to  York,  full  of  indignation.  Here  was  the  crisis  that  opened 
the  war. 

The    king   and    Parliament   both  went   forward    with  their 
preparations  for  war  ;  but  the  Parliament  continued  their  sys- 
tem of  reform  in  church  and  state.     In  June  both  parties  cora- 
manced  borrowing  money   to  carry  on  the    war,   at   eight  per 
cent  interest  ;  the  universities  loaned  the  king  their  plate,  and 
then  he  applied  to  the  Papists  for  their  aid  by  way  of  loans,  as 
a  friend  to  their  cause.     The   Parliament  at  this  time,   confed- 
erated  with  the   Scots,  and  secured  that  nation   in  their  inter- 
est.    The  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  sent  a  letter  of  con- 
^  gratulation   to  the  Parliament,   and  the  Parliament  in    a  most 
friendly  and  obliging  stile  replied.     To    unite  the   Scots  more 
tirmly  in  their  interest,  the  Parliament  next  proceede;!  to  abol- 
ish Episcopacy   in   England,   which  left  the  door   open   for  a 
union  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.     Both  parties  proceeded  to 
collect  their  armies,  and  the  king  set    up  his   standard  at  Not- 
tingham, and  the  Earl  of  Essex  setup  the  standard  of  the  Par- 
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liament  at  St.  Albans,  at  the  head  of  15.000  men.  The 
armies  soon  became  equal,  and  met  at  Edge-hill  ;  a  de<=  prorate 
battle  ensued  ;  more  than  four  thousand  stained  with  their 
blood  this  tield  of  their  suffering  country  ;  bolh  sides  claimed 
the  victory  ;  just  one  year  after  the  Irish  massacre. 

The  whole  fabric  of  the  Episcopal  Church  being  removed, 
the  Parliament  proceeded  to  appoint  a  monthly  fast,  or  rather 
to  enforce  a  more  strict  observance  of  the  monthly  fist,  which 
the  king  had  appointed  at  (heir  request,  upon  the  news  of  the 
Irish  massacre.  This  led  to  the  appointment  of  morning 
prayers,  on  each  day  of  the  week,  for  one  hour,  and  a  gener- 
al reformation  of  manners  and  morals  was  enjoined  by  the 
laws,  both  in  the  cities,  the  country,  and  in  the  Parliament 
army.  The  Puritans  and  Presbyterians,  with  all  the  moral, 
pious,  and  godly,  resorted  to  the  standard  of  the  Parliament, 
and  the  Puritan  clergy,  now  free  from  restraint,  let  out  their 
eloquence  against  Armenianism  ;  but  these  preachers  were 
few  ;  the  persecutions  of  Laud  had  driven  them  from  their 
country,  to  t.dce  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  America,  or  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Of  the  latter  class,  many  returned  to 
support  the  cause  of  their  country  :  but  from  America  not 
one  returned;  God  had  appointed  them  to  their  work,  and 
they  were  faithful  to  their  trust.  The  clergy  upon  the  part  of 
the  king,  were  the  whole  Hierarchy,  and  his  army  was  com- 
posed of  the  loose  and  the  profligate,  who  for  the  want  of  pay 
subsisted  generally  upon  plunder.  This  became  so  notorious, 
that  the  king  attempted  to  suppress  it  by  his  royal  proclama- 
tion ;  but  their  regular  pay  would  have  answered  much  better. 
The  parties  continued  to  criminate  each  other  ;  but  the  Parlia- 
ment pursued  a  steady  course,  to  settle  the  peace  of  the  na- 
tion, anfl  declared  the  war  to  be  a  war  of  necessity,  for  the 
defence  and  protection  of  the  just  rights  and  priviledges  of 
the  Parliament  and  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  VHI. 

CAUSES     THAT     PHOMOTED     THE     SETTLEMENT    OF    NEW-ENGLAND, 

CONTINUED. PROCEEDINGS     OF     THE     LONG     PARLIAMENT    AND 

CIVIL  WAR,  CONTINUED. 

The  king  took  advantage  of  tlie  security  of  the  Earl  of  Es- 
sex ;  re-united  his  army,  and  took'up  his  march  for  London, 
with  a  view  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  and  restore  his  author- 
ity ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Parliament 
and  the  army  ;  and  he  retired  again  to  Oxford.  A  conference 
was  then  opened  between  the  Parliament  and  king,  by  a  list  of 
propositions  sent  by  them,  by  twelve  commissioners,  to  the 
king,  as  the  grounds  of  a  peace  ;  to  these  the  king  replied  by 
sending  up  to  the  Parliament  a  list  of  his  own  propositions,  re- 
commending that  a  time  and  place  be  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  commissioners  on  both  sides,  to  discuss  the  propositions, 
and  settle  the  dispute.  Pending  this  conference,  a  plot  was 
discovered  in  Parliament,  to  bring  the  king  to  London,  and  de- 
liver the  Parliament  into  his  hands,  by  means  of  the  aid  of  the 
Papists  and  the  royal  forces,  who  were  to  be  ready  upon  the 
occasion,  to  seize  the  tower,  the  magazines,  &.c.  Upon  the 
discovery  of  this  plot,  the  Parliament  renewed  their  covenant 
or  vow,  which  was  tendered  thst  to  the  army,  and  next  to  the 
people,  for  their  subscription  ;  this  led  to  a  proclamation  from 
the  king,  interdicting  all  intercourse  with  the  city  of  London,  &c. 
Great  burthens  now  fell  upon  the  people,  to  carry  on  the  war. 

This  summer,  1643,  the  queen  furnished  the  king  with  for- 
eign money  and  troops,  which  greatly  strengthened  his  cause. 
In  the  month  of  August  the  armies  engaged  near  Newbury  ; 
the  action  was  severe,  and  both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  as 
before.  The  clergy,  upon  both  sides,  were  considered  as  the 
(jhampions  of  their  cause,  and  suffered  the  severest  persecu- 
tions and  distresses. 

The  king  next  proceeded  to  dissolve  the  monthly  fast,  and 
appoint  a  new  one  ;  but  the  paper  combat  raged  wit.h  such  vi- 
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olence,  that  the  Parliament  published  an  order  to  correct  the 
licentiousness  of  the  pres». 

The  Parliament  next  proceeded  to  call  an  assembly  of  di- 
vines, to  advise  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  church.  This  vpas 
opposed  by  the  king  ;  but  the  assembly  convened  at  Westmin- 
ster, agreeable  to  order  of  Parliament,  and  was  opened  with  a 
sermon,  July  i,  ]6l5.  The  first  act  of  the  assembly,  after 
they  were  organized,  was  to  petition  the  Parliament  for  a  fist, 
which  was  granted,  by  appointing  Friday  of  the  21st  of  July 
inst.  Their  next  step  was  to  enter  upon  the  correction  and 
amendment  of  the  XXXIX.  articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  was  a  work  of  labour  and  time. 

The  pressure  of  affairs  now  led  the  Parliament  and  Assem- 
bly to  petition  the  Scots  for  their  aid  in  the  war ;  and  the  as- 
sistance of  their  divines,  to  effect  a  uniformity  of  religious  wor- 
ship in  the  two  kingdoms.  The  commissioners  of  the  Parlia- 
ment were  favourably  received  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  assembly 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  proposed  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  two 
nations  should  enter  into  a  solemn  covenant,  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity,  that  all  things  might  be  done  in  God's 
house  according  to  His  will.  They  then  appointed  some  of 
their  number  to  consult  with  the  English  commissioners  upoo 
a  proper  form;  they  chose  delegates  for  the  Westminster  as- 
sembly, and  recommended  unanimously  a  convention  of  the 
States,  to  assist  the  Parliament  in  the  war.  This  solemn  league 
and  covenant  was  drawn  up  in  due  form,  under  the  following 
title  :— 

''  A  solemn  League  and  Covenant  for  the  reformation  and  de- 
fence of  religion,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  king,  and 

•  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland. 

SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT. 

"  We,  the  noblemen,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  citizens, 
burgesses,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  commons  of  all  sorts,  in 
the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  by  the  provi- 
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dence  of  God,  living  under  one  king,  and  being  of  one  reform- 
ed religion^  having  before  our  eyes  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  king's  majesty,  and  his 
posterity,  and  the  true  public  liberty,  safety,  and  peace  of  the 
kingdoms,  wherein  every  one's  private  condition  is  includedj 
and  calling  to  mind  the  bloody  plots,  conspiracies,  attempts, 
and  practices  of  the  enemies  of  God,  ag<^nst  the  true  religion, 
and  professors  thereof,  in  all  places,  especially  in  these  three 
kingdoms,  ever  since  the  reformation  of  religion  ;  and  how 
much  the  rage,  power,  and  presumption,  are  of  late,  and  at 
this  time  increased  and  exercised  ;  whereof  the  deplorable  es- 
tate of  the  church,  and  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  distressed  es- 
tate of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dangerous 
estate  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  are  present  and 
public  testimonies.  We  have  now,  (at  last,)  after  other  means 
of  supplication,  remonstrance,  protestations,  and  sufferings  for 
the  preservation  of  our  lives,  and  religion,  from  the  utter  ruin 
and  destruction,  according  to  the  commendable  practice  of  these 
kingdoms  in  former  times,  and  the  example  of  God's  people  in 
other  nations,  after  mature  deliberation,  resolved,  and  deter- 
mined to  enter  into  a  solemn  League  and  Covenant,  wherein 
we  all  subscribe  and  each  one  of  us  for  himself,  with  our  hands 
lifted  up  to  the  Most  High  God,  do  swear," 


«'  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  constantly,  through  the 
grace  of  God,  endeavour  in  our  several  places  and  callings,  the 
preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  Church  ofScotland^ 
in  doctrine,  discipline,  worship,  and  government,  against  our 
common  enemies  ;  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and 
government,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  best  re- 
formed churches  ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  bring  the  Church 
of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction,  and 
uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  and  form  of  church 
governmeat,  directory  for  worship,  and  catechisms,  that  we, 
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and  our  poslority  after  us,   may  live  as  brethren   in  faith  and 
love,  and  tiie  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  us." 

II. 

"  That  we  shall  in  like  manner,  without  respect  of  persons, 
endeavour  tlie  extirpation  of  Popery,  Prelacy,  (^that  is  church 
government  by  Jlrch  Bishops,  Bishops,  their  Chancellors,  Commis- 
saries, Deans,  Deans  and  Chapters,  Arch-Deacons,  and  all  other 
Ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that  Hierarchy,)  supcn^tition, 
heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall  be  found 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  Godliness,  lest  we 
partake  in  other  men's  sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger  to  re- 
ceive of  their  plagues,  that  the  Lord  may  be  one,  and  His  name 
one  in  the  three  kingdoms." 

HL 

'*  We  shall  with  the  same  reality,  sincerity,  and  constancy, 
in  our  several  vocations,  endeavour  with  our  estates  and  lives, 
mutually  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Parlia- 
ments, and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms,  and  to  preserve  and 
defend  tlie  king's  majesty's  person  and  authority,  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdoms  ; 
that  the  world  may  bear  witness,  with  our  consciences  of  our 
loyalty,  and  that  we  may  have  no  thoughts,  or  intentions  to  di- 
minish his  majesty's  just  power  and  greatness." 

IV. 

"  We  shall  also,  with  all  faithfulness,  endeavour  the  discov- 
ery of  all  such  as  have  been,  or  shall  be,  incendiaries,  malig- 
nants,  or  evil  instruments,  in  hindering  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion, dividing  the  king  from  his  people,  or  one  of  the  king- 
doms from  the  other,  or  making  any  factious  parties  among  the 
people,  contrary  to  this  League  and  Covenant,  that  they  may 
be  brought  to  public  trial,  and  receive  condign  punishment,  as 
the  degree  of  their  offences  may  require  or  deserve,  or  the 
supreme  judicatories  of  both  kingdoms  respectively,  or  others, 
having  power  from  them  for  that  effect,  shall  judge  convenient.'* 
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Articles  V.  and  Vi.  go  all  length  to  give  strength,  solemnity, 
and  mutual  contidence,  as  well  as  perpetuity  to  this  League 
and  Covenant. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1643,  this  solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  (after  the  religious  exercise  of  prayer  and  preach- 
ing were  duly  and  solemnly  attended,)  was  subscribed  and. 
sworn  to  by  the  Commons,  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  in 
presence  of  the  Scots  commissioners,  and  the  whole  was  con- 
cluded with  the  solemnity  of  prayer.  October  15,  it  was  in 
like  manner  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  on  the  29th  it  was  ordered  by  the  Committee  of  States  in 
Scotland,  to  be  subscribed  all  over  the  kingdom,  under  the  se- 
verest penalties.  All  the  Lords  of  the  Council  were  summon- 
ed to  sign  the  Covenant,  under  the  severest  penalties,  aiid  «uch 
as  refused,  forfeited  their  goods  and  estates,  and  fled  to  Eng- 
land. In  Februiiry,  the  Covenant  was  orciereii  to,  be  taken 
throughout  England,  in  like  manner,  yccompauicu  v.itli  a  so- 
lemn exhortation  from  the  Assembly. 

This  solemn  League  and  Covenant,  spread  a  general  alarm 
through  the  king's  party  ;  in  it  they  saw  strength,  firmness, 
and  resolution,  and  in  the  4th  article  they  saw  their  doom. 
The  king  published  a  solemn  protest  and  declaration  against  it  ; 
but  to  no  effect,  the  die  was  cast,  and  the.  nation  were  in  arms. 

I  have  inserted  this  transaction  at  large,  because  it  was  the 
palladium  of  the  reformation  in  England,  and  to  shew  the  spir- 
it of  the  times. 

In  order  to  meet  this  poweifil  combina'ion,  the  king  armed 
the  Papists,  caused  a  cessation  of  hostilities  against  the  rebels 
in  Ireland,  and  drew  off  his  forces  to  England  ;  even  thousands 
of  the  Catholic  rebels  themselves  came  over  into  England, 
with  their  leaders  at  their  head,  and  joined  the  king.  But 
what  was  the  worst  of  all,  they  brought  with  them  the  same 
principles,  and  practised  the  same  cruelties  in  England  they 
had  done  in  Ireland,  laying  waste  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword  These  acts  of  the  king  struck  the  death-blow  to  his 
cause,  and  rendered  hira  the  odium  oi  the  nation. 
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The  Parliament  next  proceeded  to  furnish  themselves  with 
a  great  seal,  and  to  mrinnge  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  the  na- 
tioti.  The  Hierarchy  was  from  this  time  down.  Both  par- 
ties prepared  to  prosecute  the  war. 

The  next  step  of  the  king  was  to  summon  by  proclamation 
all  the  disaffected  members  of  Parliament,  to  meet  in  Parlia- 
ment at  Oxford  ;  accordingly  forty-nine  peers,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  commons  met  the  king  in  Parliament  at  Oxford, 
Ja  'lary  22,  1644,  which  had  for  its  object  the  breaking  up  of 
the  iarliaraent  at  Westminster;  but  it  failed.  The  Parlia- 
ment then  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  members  ;  who, 
with  their  great  seal,  became  the  palladium  of  the  nation. 

On  the  1 9th  of  January,  the  Scots  army  entered  England, 
consisting  of  twenty-one  thousand  men.  A  committee  of  both 
Monjies  of  Parliament  were  sent  to  meet  them  ;  this,  when 
uniied  to  a  committee  of  the  Scots,  became  a  Parli;iment  in 
tlieii-  r-viivip.  This  committee  continued  after  the  English  and 
Scots  armies  were  united. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CAUSES    THAT  PROMOTED  THE   SETTLEMENT   OF    NEW-ENGtAND. 

CIVIL  WAR  CONTINUED. 

The  campaign  opened  this  season.  1644,  with  the  triumph  of 
the  king  over  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  which  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  excesses, 
cruelties,  and  barbarities,  from  the  royal  army,  which  display- 
ed the  licfi  Piousness  of  the  characters  of  their  commanders, 
and  roused  n\)  the  nation  for  their  common,  as  well  as  personal 
defence  and  safety. 

In  the  mi'lst  of  this  scene,  the  king  took  up  his  march  for 
Lond(m  ;  but  the  army  of  the  Parliament  were  soon  re-united, 
and  r?:xdy  for  action.  Both  armies  met  at  Newbury  ;  an  action 
was  fought  ;  the  king  was  beaten,  and  retired  with  the  remains 
of  his  army  to  Oxford.     The  army  of  the  Parliament  enjoyecl 
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their  victory,  not  with  the  excesses  and  cruelties  af  the  royal 
army,  after  the  battle  in  Cornwall  ;  but  with  a  religious  tri- 
umph, both  in  discipline  and  character,  that  shewed  to  the 
nation  and  the  world,  that  they  were  fighting  the  battles  of  God 
and  their  country.  The  ravages  and  excesses  of  the  king's 
army,  continued  to  render  him,  and  his  cause,  unpopular,  and 
his  union  with  the  Papists,  joined  to  the  influence  the  Scots 
army  had  with  the  Parliament,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of 
the  church  ;  this  was  nothing  less  than  the  total  extirpation  of 
the  Hierarchy,  which  was  finally  accomplished. 

The  old  Liturgy  and  Hierarchy  biRing  laid  aside,  or  destroy- 
ed, the  formation  of  a  new  plan  of  worship  and  church  disci- 
pline, now  took  up  the  attention  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  at 
Westminster,  and  an  arduous  task  it  was.  Here  were  assem- 
bled, Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Erastians,*  and  Independ- 
ants,  &.C.  all  mingled  in  one  mass,  from  whence  was  to  be  drawn 
a  system  of  pure  church  worship  and  discipline.  The  assembly 
first  determined  that  associ.itions  of  ministers  be  formed  in  all 
the  large  towns,  for  the  purpose  t)f  ordaining  ministers  to  the 
gospel,  and  that  their  ordination  he  valid.  The  next  step  was 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  form  a  directory,  or  mode  of  worship 
for  the  church  ;  this  amounted  to  the  establishing  the  Presby- 
terian forms  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Liturgy  and  Common  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England.  * 
This  opened  the  way  for  the  spread  of  the  Anabaptists,  who 
soon  became  numerous,  and  a  strife  sprang  up  in  the  church, 
sharp  and  bitter. 

During  these  labours  of  the  assembly,  the  Parliament  had 
brought  Arch-Bishop  Laud  to  their  bar,  upon  his  indictment  of 
high  treason,  on  which  he  had  been  imprisoned,  and  passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  him,  with  a  bill  of  attainder,  and  sent  it 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  judgment  of  the  Commons 
was  confirmed  in  due  form.  His  head  was  severed  from  his 
body  agreeable  to  his  sentence,  1644. 


*  These  were  the  disriples  of  Erasfus,   a  German  Divine,    who  taught 
that  tiie  power  of  ministers  was  only  persuasives  not  coercivt. 
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Thus  r^ll  Arcli-Bishop  Laud,  the  author  of  all  the  jiresent 
troubles  of  the  king  and  nation  ;  but  the  great  instrument  iu 
the  hand  of  God,  in  building  up  bis  Puritan  Church  in  Ihe  wil- 
derness, as  well  as  establishing  the  pure  principles  of  the  re- 
formation in  Great  Britain. 

The  charges  supported  against  Arch-Bishop  Land,  at  his 
trial,  bis  condemnation  and  execution,  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
kino-,  to  a  sense  of  his  perilous  situation,  and  filled  him  with 
alarm.  A  conference  was  opened  at  Uxbridge,  for  a  treaty  of 
reconciliation  ;  but  tlie  warmth  and  imprudence  of  the  par- 
tizans  of  the  king,  defeated  the  treaty,  and  the  commissioners  of 
the  Parliament,  after  a  twenty  days'  conference,  returned  in 
disgust. 

The  failure  of  this  treaty,  opened  a  new  scene  ;  an  ordinance 
passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  stiled  the  Self-Denying  Or- 
dinance, by  which  it  was  resolved,  thit  no  member  of  either 
House,  should  hold  any  civil  or  military  office,  during  the  pres- 
ent war.  This  ordinance  removed  from  the  army  the  Earls  of 
Essex,  Manchester,  Warwick,  and  Denbigh  ;  the  Lords  Rob- 
erts, VVilloughby,  &,c.  with  all  others,  except  Lieut.  Gen. 
Cromwell,  who  was  soon  after  dispensed  with,  at  the  i-equest 
of  the  new  general.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  succeeded 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  A  new  army  was  formed,  a  new  and  severe 
system  of  discipline  established,  and  the  officers,  who  were  a 
set   of  religious  enthusiasts,  became  their  chaplains. 

Under  this  new  order  of  things,  the  campaign  opened.  The 
king  took  the  town  of  Leister,  where  Avas  much  spoil  and 
treasure,  which  gave  him  high  hopes  and  expectations  ;  hut 
thi>  triumph  was  momentary  ;  the  army  of  the  Parliament 
pursued  the  king,  and  a  battle  commenced  at  Nasehy,  June 
16th,  1645.  The  armies  were  equal,  but  the  battle  was  fatal 
to  the  king  ;  his  army  was  routed  and  cut  to  pieces  ;  he  fied  as 
a  fugitive,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  be- 
sieged through  the  winter. 

At  this  time,  the  Parliament  carried  forward  the  regulation 
of  the  church,  which  after  much  controversy,  settled  the  form? 
of  worship  and  church  discipline,  upon  the  Preshyterian  plan. 
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with  liberty  of  conscience  for  all  denominations.  This  opened  a 
controversy  about  toleration,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
with  much  warmth,  and  the  king  fanned  the  fire. 

During  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  the  Parliament  army 
destroyed  the  king's  forces  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  took 
all  his  arsenals  and  magazines,  which  reduced  him  to  the  alter- 
native of  surrendering  himself  a  prisoner  to  the  Scots;  May  6th, 
1646  ;  which  concluded  the  first  civil  war. 

The  divisions  of  the  church  now  raged  with  renewed  warmth, 
and  continued.  The  king  remained  with  the  Scots  about  eight 
months,  when  a  conference  was  opened  between  the  king  and 
a  committee  of  Scots  Divines,  for  a  general  accommodation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  which  wa?  conducted  by  the  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  The  conference  was  lengthy, 
and  managed  with  coolness  ;  but  the  king  finally  appealed  to 
the  fathers  for  a  decision  of  the  controversy,  and  the  confer- 
ence closed. 

During  this  conference,  the  Parliament  prepared  a  set  of 
propositions,  as  a  basis  of  peace  and  accommodation  with  the 
king,  which  were  agreed  toby  the  Scots,  and  sent  to  his  majes- 
ty for  his  acceptance.  The  amount  of  this  treaty  was,  that 
the  king  should  sign  the  League  and  Covenant,  ratify  all  their  do- 
ings, and  exempt  from  a  general  pardon  all  Papists  that  had 
borne  arms,  both  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  also  such  members 
as  had  deserted  their  posts  and  gone  to  Oxford,  or  such  as  had 
borne  arms  against  the  two  Houses,  together  with  about  sixty 
othtrs,  &c.  The  king's  friends  pressed  him  to  comply  even 
with  this  ;  hut  he  refused. 

,  The  king  next  made  overtures  and  concessions  to  the  Scots  ; 
but  without  effect.  The  English  Parliament  claimed  the  king, 
and  the  Scots  Parliament  delivered  him  up,  upon  the  ground, 
that  they  couH  not  retain  the  king,  since  he  had  refused  to 
subscribe  the  League  and  Covenant.  The  English  Commis- 
sioners received  the  king,  and  conveyed  him  to  Holmby-House, 
in  Northampton-Shire,  because  they  durst  not  trust  him  in 
London.  The  king  enjoyed  his  liberty,  his  friends,  and  amuse- 
ments, [under  a  sfriet  guard)  at  Holmby-House, 
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A  fre«h  controversy  was  now  opened  in  Parliament,  by  a 
petition  of  the  Presbyteiians  against  Sectaries,  which  was  long 
and  bitter. 

JnMay  1647,  the  assembly  finished  their  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  transmitted  it  to  the  Parliament,  who  approved  and  publish- 
ed it  under  the  tittle  of  "  Articles  of  Religion,  approved  and 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  after  advice  had  with  an 
assembly  of  divines,  called  together  for  this  purpose."  This 
was  sent  down  to  Scotland,  and  immediately  approved  by  their 
Parliament  and  General  Assembly,  as  the  established  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  their  kirk,  where  it  continues  to  this  day. 
During  the  deliberations  upon  this  Confession  of  Faith,  a  com- 
mittee, according  to  appointment,  reduced  it  to  the  forms  of  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Catechisms,  as  they  now  stand. 

Here  the  business  of  this  assembly  fairly  ended,  and  the 
Scots  commissioners  returned  to  Scotland  ;  but  the  schispis  in 
England  continued  to  rage  ;  to  remedy  this  evil,  the  Parlia- 
ment ordered  letters  to  be  sent  from  the  speakers  of  both 
houses,  to  the  several  counties  in  England,  immediately  to  di- 
vide themselves  into  distinct  Presbyteries  and  classes,  they 
then  went  on  tp  appoint  the  elders  and  ministers  of  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  the  Province  of  London,  to  hold  their  Provin- 
cial Assembly  in  the  convocaliou-honse  of  St.  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  iirst  ?yIonday  of  May  next,  and  to  adjourn  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  may  see  fit.  The  powers  of  this  assem- 
bly were  definite.  They  met  accordingly,  and  were  organized 
and  proceeded  to  business  ;  the  schism  in  the  church  engross- 
ed the  attention  of  this  assembly. 

The  affairs  of  the  nation,  claim  a  more  serious  attention  ; 
the  war  was  over,  and  the  king  at  Holmby-House,  and  the 
Parliament  attempted  to  disband  the  army  upon  full  pay,  and 
six  weeks  advance  to  all  who  would  go  over  to  Ireland,  and 
an  indemnity  to  bll  such  as  should  be  disbanded  ;  but  the 
army  wye  not  ready  ;  they  were  determined  to  secure  a 
toleration,  that  should  prevent  the  kmg's  making  peace  with 
the  Presbyterians  :  they  chose  a  council  of  officers,  and  a 
committee  of  agitators,  consisting  of  two  inferior  officers  frona 
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each  regiment  ;  these  met  in  distinct  bodies  like  a  Parliament, 
and  sent  up  their  resolutions,  by  three  of  their  number,  to 
Westminster,  in  which  they  demanded  full  provision  for  liberty 
of  conscience.  These  were  threatened  first  with  imprisonment 
in  the  tower  ;  but  finally  dismissed  with  a  severe  reprimand, 
for  appearing  in  matters  of  state  without  their  general  :  they 
then  sent  their  general,  who  was  rejected,  and  the  army  order- 
ed to  be  disbanded  :  Parliament  voted  the  petition  seditious, 
and  its  promoters  traitors  ;  ordered  the  general  to  remove  th® 
army  further  from  London,  and  made  overtures  of  peace  t6 
the  king.  This  led  to  another  crisis  ;  the  army  siezed  the 
king  at  Holmby-House,by  a  detachment  sent  for  the  purpose, 
and  carried  him  to  New-Market,  where  he  enjoyed  more 
liberty  than  at  Holmby-House.  This  struck  a  severe  blow  to 
the  Parliament,  and  threw  them  and  the  nation  into  confusion  : 
the  Parliament  remonstrated,  and  the  army  replied  ;  but  were 
firm  to  their  purpose.  Impeachmatit  and  commotions  ensu- 
ed, and  the  army,  20,000  strong,  marched  up  to  Loudon,  and 
took  a  quiet  possession  ;  but  the  whole  odium  fell  on  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  Presbyterians,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  fixed  it 
upon  the  Independants,  where  it  stuck. 

The  king  had  no  fixed  residence  ;  but  was  removed  from 
place  to  place  as  circumstances  of  safety  might  require.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  king  was  courted  by  the  Parliament, 
the  Presbyterians,  and  the  army  ;  and  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  queen,  he  avowed,  "  that  the  party  he  should  aban- 
don must  fall."  -At  the  same  time  he  told  Cromwell,  "  tha*; 
the  church  must  be  established  according  to  law."  Thegse, 
with  other  facts  of  the  like  kind,  led  the  army  to  abandon  the 
king,  and  watch  and  confine  him  more  closely.  This  alarmed 
the  king  and  he  fled  to  the  IsJe  of  Wight,  where  he  wt.s  con- 
fined in  Carisbrook  Castle,  nearly^one  whole  year. 

During  this  time,  a  treaty  of  accotnroodatiou  was  entered 
upon,  for  settling  the  religion  of  the  nation  upon  the  Presby- 
terian plan,  and  pestoriug  trpnquillitj  to  the  state  generally; 
which  was  sent  to  the  king  for  his  concunv^nce.  The  king 
dissented,   and  the  three  parties   all  took   their  stand.     The 
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king  w^s  tirm  ;  but  a  prisoner.  Tiie  Parliament  were  firm  ;  but 
could  only  legislate  ;  the  army  were  firm,  and  held  the  sword. 
TUe  Parliament  and  arriiy  united,  and  the  king  was  put  under 
close   confinement,   where   he   remained  nearly  a  year. 

The  confinement  of  the  king  excited  the  feelings  of  the  na- 
tion, many  rose  in  arms,  and  an  army  of  20,000  Scots  entered 
England,  with  a  view  to  restore  the  king,  upon  the  terms  of 
the  covenant.  The  army  were  again  in  the  service  of  the 
Parliament,  and  bore  down  all  before  them  ;  all  was  discord 
and  confusion. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  the  Parliament  by  their  com- 
missionei  s  opened  again  a  conference  or  treaty  with  the  king, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  in  which  all  their  former  demands  were 
renewed,  and  so  much  of  them  rejected  by  the  king  as  to 
break  off  the  treaty.  The  army  again  expressed  their  resent- 
ment against  the  treaty,  because  all  toleration  and  liberty  of 
conscience  were  omitted,  their  leaders  fanned  the  flame,  by 
appointing  fast  days,  and  prayers,  at  their  head  quarters,  un- 
til they  were  ripe  for  desperate  measures  ;  they  then  resolved 
to  iissume  the  sovereign  power,  bring  the  king  to  justice,  set 
J  side  the  covenant,  and  establish  the'  commonwealth  ;  all 
this  was  introduced  with  a  remonstrance  to  Parliament  against 
the  treaty,  thi?  king's  government,  &.c.  and  demanded  that  he 
be  brought  to  justice,  as  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles.  Thev 
next  seized  the  king  and  conveyed  him  to  Windsor  for  his 
trial  ;  the  Parliament  and  <irmy  were  again  at  issue  ;  the 
army  marched  up  to  London,  and  entered  the  city.  Tlxe 
Parliament  resented  all  this  outrage,  and  voted  to  concludo 
a  peace  with  the  king  upon  the  basis  of  the  treaty  ;  but  th< 
military  disturbed  their  sittings,  and  prevented  the  treaty  ; 
most  of  the  commons  tied  to  their  homes,  and  the  remaindei 
conformed  to  the  views  of  the  army. 

The  commons  passed  a  resolution  to  try  the  king,  Iti'lC. 
The  kirk  of  Scotland,  by  their  commissioners,  with  many 
foreign  princes  and  states,  remonstrated  against  the  executioH 
of  the  king  ;  but  to  no  effect  ;  the  army  went  right  on,  and 
obtained  a  vote  of  Parliament,  that  all  ceremonies  due  to  crnzm- 
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ed  heads  be.  laid  aside,  and  passed  the  fullowlng  resolutions. 
"  1st.  That  the  people  under, God  are  the  oiiginal  of  all  power. 
2d.  That  the  House  of  Commons  are  the  supreme  power  of 
the  nation.  3d.  That  whatever  is  declared  for  law  by  the 
Commons  in  Parliament,  is  vaild,  though  the  consent  of  the 
king  and  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  thereto." 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  resolve,  the  House  of  Commons 
proceeded  to  act  alone,  or  separately,  witliout  the  lords,  and 
ordained  a  high  court  of  justice  for  ihe  king's  trial,  of  145 
persons,  twenty  of  whom  might  proceed  to  business.  A 
process  was  served  upon  the  king  in  due  form,  and  he  ap- 
peared before  this  tribunal,  January  i'Oth,  1648.  The  king 
denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  persisted  in  his  deni- 
al from  day  to  day,  for  a  whole  week  ;  thepersidenl  pronounc- 
ed sentence  of  death  upon  him  as  a  traitor.  He  was  accord- 
ingly executed  in  front  of  his  palace,  January  30,  1648,  in 
the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  fell  King  Charles  the  1st,  and  with  him  the  monarchy, 
and  the  Hierarchy  of  England,  and  opened  the  way  for  the 
commonwealth  under  Oliver  Cromwell. 

I  have  given  this  civil  and  religious  controversy  in  England 
in  full  length,  because  it  was  the  hinge  on  which  the  refor- 
mation in  England,  as  well  as  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  England  and  America  turned.  Who  that  examines  the 
history  of  the  reformation  in  England  from  the  days  of  Wickliffe, 
can  withhold  his  belief  in  the  special  agency  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  overruling  all  those  events  which  opened  the 
way  for  the  rise  of  the  Puritan  Church,  for  her  retreat  to  the 
wilderness  of  the  west,  in  the  wilds  of  Mew-England,  for  her, 
prosperity'there,  which  arose  out  of  those  very  trials,  God  was 
in  his  wisdom  using  to  suppress  Popery,  and  bring  forward  the 
same  Puritan  Church  in  England?  And  tinally,  who  can  with- 
hold his  acquiescence  in  the  divine  government,  in  using  such 
severity  against  those  incorrigible  enemeis  of  his  govern- 
ment and  his  church  ?  Let  us  who  have  lived  to  see' the  b«p- 
py  effects  that  have  resulted  from  this  severity,  by  the  united 
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efforts  of  the  Puritan  Churches  of  England  and  America,  re- 
joice in  the  government  of  that  God  who  doth  all  things 
according  to  his  will,  and  whose  causes   shall  stand. 


CHAPTER  X. 

REMARKS. 

I  have  now  carried  forward  the  history  of  the  revolution  in 
England,  to  the  death  of  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
how  God,  in  his  all-wise  providence,  raised  up  a  James  I.  a 
Charles  I.  and  a  Bishop  Laud,  to  open  the  eyes  of  that  nation, 
by  their  tyrannical  usurpations  and  persecutions,  to  see  the 
corruptions  of  the  Papal  Church,  and  how  he  made  use  of 
those  rods  of  tyranny  and  despotic  power,  the  Courts  of  Star - 
Chamber  and  High  Cominission,  to  persecute  his  saints,  and 
drive  them  out  from  the  land  of  their  fathers,  to  take  refuge  in 
the  wilds  of  New-England,  and  build  up  the  pure  chuch  of  his 
modern  Canaan  in  the  wilderness  of  the  west.  The  same  hand 
of  Divine  Providence  is  as  conspicuous  in  this,  as  it  was  in  the 
despotic  power  and  cruel  oppressions  of  Pharaoh,  in  driving 
out, God's  ancient  people  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  wilds  of  Asia,  and  build  up  the  pure  church  in  his 
ancient  Canaan,  in  the  wilderness  of  the  east.  No  two  events, 
of  equal  magnitude,  in  the  whole  system  of  Divine  Providence, 
ever  compared  in  all  their  parts,  with  greater  exactness  than 
these  ;  and  no  two  events  were  ever  of  greater  magnitude  and 
importance  in  their  consequences  to  the  world.  The  first 
opened  the  way  for  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
true  God,  and  the  first  advent  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ ;  the  se- 
cond has  opened  the  way  for  the  spread  of  this  knowledge,  by  the 
diffusion  of  the  scriptures  of  truth  throughout  the  world,  and 
for  the  display  of  Jesus  Christ  at  his  second  advent.  How  fac 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High ,  who  were  the  actors  in  these  scenes 
of  distress,  who  became  the  immediate  subjects  of  this  bitter 
persecution,  fled  into  voluntary  banishment,  and  laid  the  foun- 
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daticn  of  the  Puritan  Church  in  this  howling  wilderness,  bad  a 
foretaste,  or  prescience  of  the  glorious  days  the  church  in" 
the  wilderness  has  already  enjoyed,  and  the  still  more  glorious 
days  she  is  destined  to  enjoy,  is  uncertain  ;  doubtless  their  faith 
and  hopes  were  strong  ;  but  even  these  must  have  fallen  far 
^hort  of  the  reality  of  what  we  at  this  day  experience  ;  because 
no  such  instance  of  national,  civil,  and  religious  prosperity, 
had  ever  been  recorded  on  the  whole  page  of  history  ;  a  pros- 
perity that  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  blessed  millennial 
slate,  of  any  that  it  can  be  in  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  of  : 
and  may  well  serve  to  give  us  a  foretaste  of  thfe  enjoyments  of 
that  glorious  period.  Perhaps  the  difference  of  the  happiness 
and  enjoyments  of  this  modern  Canaan,  and  the  happiness  and 
enjoyments  of  the  millennial  kingdom,  will  not  be  greater,  than 
the  happiness  and  enjoyment?  of  this  Diodern  Canaan,  arc  now- 
greater  than  those  of  any  one,  or  all  the  nations  and  kingdoms 
of  the  whole  habitable  earth. 

With  what  gratitude  and  submission  to  the  will  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence, ought  we  to  look  back  upon  these  scenes  of  suffering, 
tyranny,  and  distress,  that  were  the  causes  of  promoting  to  such 
an  extent,  the  glory  of  God,  the  happiness  of  America,  and  the 
good  of  the  world  ? 

It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  enquire  whether  it  was  right,  or 
best  at  that  time,  to  take  the  life  of  the  king,  and  abolish  the 
civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  nation  ;  nor  v>ho  were  the 
immediate  instruments,  amongst  all  the  conflicting  interests  of 
party  :  it  is  sufficient  for  me,  that  the  immediate  agency  of  God, 
was  as  conspicuous  in  these  great  nnd  iniportant  eveals,  as  in 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
with  equal  resignation  to  both,  I  can  say,  the  will  of 'be  Lord 
be  done.  Had  the  king  and  Arch  Bishop  Laxid  prevailed,  whui 
would  have  been  the  state  of  the  Protesfani  Church  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  Puritan  Church  in  the  wildernfss  ?  What 
would  have  been  in  the  place  of  the  united  labours  of  these 
churches,  in  diffusing  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  and  giving,  to  an 
ignorant,  dark,  and  benighted  world,  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  ?  Let  each  one- pause 
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and  reHect  lor  himself.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enquire  whether 
James  I.  Charles  I.  Arch-Bishop  Laud,  or  even  Oliver  Crom- 
well, with  any,  or  all  of  the  host  of  blind  instruments,  who  he- 
came  the  rods  of  their  power,  were  honest,  or  conscientious  la 
their  principles  or  views,  or  whether  they  were  all  the  crea- 
hires  of  pride  and  ambition  ;  but  with  a  steady  eye  to  the  glo- 
rious events  they  have  accomplished,  and  were  destined  to  ac- 
complish, 1  can  most  fervently  unite  with  ray  Divine  Master, 
and  say,  "  Father  forgive  ihem,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do." 

I  have  thus  far  accomplished  my  design,  in  shewing  the  caus- 
es that  led  to,  as  well  as  the  causes  that  promoted  the  settle- 
ment of  New-England,  and  built  up  this  little  church  in  the 
wilderness.  I  will  take  a  retrospective  view  of  this  subject, 
and  shew,  that  the  causes  that  led  the  iir.et  settlers  of  New- 
England,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  civil  and  religious  insti- 
tutions in  a  commonwealth,  and  not  in  a  monarchy,  led  the  re- 
formers in  England  to  change  their  monarchy  into  a  common- 
wealth. 

1.  Monarchy  and  Popery,  with  a  religious  Hierarchy,  had 
heen  the  government  of  England  from  the  days  of  Alfred,  and 
even  from  their  origin  ;  but  more  immediately  so,  from  the 
timegpf  the  Norman  conquest,  under  William  the  1st,  and  they 
were  considered  as  co-existent  with  each  other,  and  insepara- 
bly connected. 

2.  From  the  time  of  Wickliffe,  in  the  Hlh  century,  men  be- 
«^an  to  question  whether  this  was  consie^tent  with  the  pure  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  this  led  to  that  enquiry 
which  opened  the  way  for  the  rise  of  the  Puritan  Church,  and 
through  them,  the  accomplishing  of  all  the  successive  prosper- 
ity of  the  Gospel. 

3.  This,  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  (considering  the 
habits  of  the  nation,  which  had  grown  up  with  them  from  their 
infancy,  or  even  their  birth,)  could  not  have  been  changed  by 
any  thing  short  of  that  revolution,  which  ended  in  a  common- 
wealth. 
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4.  This  commorivvealth  strengthened  and  supported  the  ri- 
sing commonwealths  of  the  infant  church  in  the  uiklerness  • 
the  two  nations  at  this  time  became  joint  co  operators  in  sup- 
port of  the  reformation  ;  they  flourished,  and  were  prosperous 
and  happy  beyond  all  former  example. 

Thus  we  see  how  God  in  his  all-wise  providence,  has  brought 
light  out  of  dtirkness,  and  order  out  of  confusion  ;  has  support- 
ed the  pure  principles  of  the  reformation  in  England,  which 
commenced  with  Wickliife  ;  has  raised  up  and  established  the 
Puritan  Church,  and  through  them,  planted  his  modern  Canaan 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  west.  Let  us  who  have  lived  to  wit- 
ness the  gloi'ious  accomplishment  of  so  many  glorious  events, 
and  have  been  permit(ed  to  share  so  largely  in  the  blessings 
they  have  produced,  bless  God  for  his  distinguished  favours  to 
us;  and  at  the  same  time,  let  us  remember,  '<  (hat  to  -dchora 
mvxh  is  giveii.,  of  them  much  will  be  required."' 
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